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NOVEMBER 1918 


PRICE 35 CENTS 
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Only the moths in the most promising cocoons are allowed to mature and aes yo sent 
; ‘ : sh a . ree on reques 
lay the precious eggs that supply a new generation of silk-spinners, so that 


: . “ar . McCa.itum Hosiery Company 
fair ankles may gleam and men exclaim—*“ You just know she wears them!” Nortuampros, Mass. 


























) Haas Brothers 


producers of 
Distinctive Dress Fabrics 


A17 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


2 Extreme Simplcit 
of the Mode 


more than ever demands 
at uperior Richness 9 
Fabric to portray the 


Parsonal Distinction 
of the 53 martly Gowned 


oman 
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| Ghskin Dinctyn—" 
iq “% Trico Silke 
‘ { ) ~Kithens Ear Crepe PR ia °C, 
| ‘ Pulte iby aAiitewlée Valin 


Haas Brothers’ /abrics may be seen at Leading Establishments | 
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Do yotr Christmas Shopping now! © S 
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—Jranklin Simon s Co—— 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Useful Gifts for Men in the Service 
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class matter is pending at the post office at Atlanta, Ga., 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 362 
Your Government Asks It! 
j 
To avoid the usual congestion of Holiday buying 
begin TO-DAY 

H 8—M Kh Silk H :46—O. D. Wool Helmet 3.00 
! chief .50 
H » 2K] — } 4 _ . *s ¢ 
H gA_S ’ 348—K Bath R 6.75 358—"“The Makings” — waterproof tobacco 
H al } 1.00 uch in khaki or navy: keeps tobacco, 
: ; —R 1 Kh \ B 12.50 paper and matches dustproof, water- 
H \ M ite Pu HH ker- of and together. 1.50 
H et, sheer heavy W .50 | Wri atch nicke 
: ‘ n el move lium 360—Men’s ribbed Cashmere Sox in light or 
H joA—O nen..75 and 1.00 20.00 lark Oxford gray, khaki or brown, 1.00 
; . = —— medium or light weights. 6 
: 342—Mer Kl Hand 25 3$4—Khaki Regulation Army Wool 
: ‘ el, . Shirt 4.50 362—Mlen’s extra qu ribbed wool cashmere 
H ,—All W KI ictntns _ — Sox, in light or dar j gray, khaki 
or a ee oe 2 ta «6 we een ey ee ee, 
H 
: e ° 7 x 
Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 

Harper's Bazar. November, 1018 LIII, No. 11. Publish 2 

goth St., New York, N. Y., by International Magazine Con 

price $3.00. Entered as ond-class matter May 4th, 

























Gifts for Women 


Jranklin Simon g Co= 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 











Do Your Christmas Shopping Early—Your Government Asks It! 
To avoid the usual congestion of Holiday buying, begin TO-DAY 
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312—Vanity Case of black leather or 


of Ecrase finish leather in rose, 
4.95 


blue or green, six fittings. 
Bag in 


7.50 
Bag in 


6.50 


Hand 


shell 


314—Chiffon Velvet 
black, navy or brown, 
trame, purse and mirror, 


316—Chiffon Velvet Hand 
black, navy or brown, studde 
bozh sides, with colored beads. 


318—Solid Beaded Bag of con- 


trastinz color beads, silk lined. 16.50 
320—Mloire Silk Hand Bag, in black or 
navy, with silk fringe, inside 

compartment and mirror. 7.50 
322—Brushed wool slip-on sweater in 
navy, black, rose, dark green, 
turquoise, copen, khaki or white. 6.95 
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black embroidered in self, also 
and top. 


300—Pure thread silk hose, 
white embroidered in self or black; lisle sole 
302—Openwork clox pure thread silk hose, in black or white, 
broad openwork clox, silk garter top. 

304—Hand embroidered clox pure thread silk hose 
or white novelty or plain clox or white with self or black clox, 
assorted designs, silk garter top. 


1.45 
2.95 


in black with self 


1.95 


306—Hand embroidered clox pure thread silk hose, in black, brown, 


taupe or navy with white embroidered novelty clox, also in 
white or grey with black clox, assorted designs. 
308—Richelieu ribbed pure thread silk hose in black or white, 
silk top. 


black, white, brown and choe 


310—Pure thread silk hose in 
shades, lisle top. 


2.45 
2.00 
95 


324—Pure linen handkerchiefs, sheer or 
heavy quality, narrow hem, hand 
Yq ) 


emb’d block’ initial, Box of Six 1.50 
326—Novelty handkerchiefs with colored 


striped b der and embroide red 
I Box of Six 1.25 
handker- 


3.00 


block init ial, 


328—Iixtra fine quality linen 
hand embroidered and 


Box of Six 


chiefs, 


initialed. 





330—Scalloped handkerchiefs, one cor- 
ner embroidered; assorted de- 

signs to the box. Box of Four 1.00 
332—Washable capeskin gloves in tan, 


gray, khaki or brown; one clasp, 
P. X. M. sewn, spear back. 2.25 
334—Washable capeskin gloves, in brown, 
olive drab, tan or gray, six button 
length, flexible cuff, strap and 

3.75 


clasp at wrist. 
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Do your Christmas 


shopping 





now! 

















BONWIT TELLER &.CO. 


The Specially Shop of Originations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 








Useful X’mas Gifts 


10i—Imported French bead 108—Duvetyn bag, hand 
bag; vari-colored floral pat- painted in illuminative de- 
terns. 8 inches long without signs, shell frame, bead 
fringe 20.00 fringe. About 12. inches 
long. 35.00 
102—Imported French bag 
of velvet beautifully wrought 109—Cigarette humidor of 
with beading. In taupe, cedar wood, covered’ in 
black, French blue. 25.00 Ecrasse leather, hinged top. 
t% inches long. 5.00 
103—Utility box of Vachette 
leather or velvet, mirror top 110 
inside, silk coin purse and bag in beautiful colorings, 
lining. 7% inches long. In fringe border. 9 inches 
black and colors. 12.50 long. 39.50 


Imported French bead 


104—-Velvet bag 10 inches 
long, in taupe, brown and 
black shell frame. Silk 
lined, mirror and purse fit- 
tings. q 


iii—Matinee hand bag, 
double compartment, shell 
handle. Fittings of mirror 
and purse. Hand beaded 
silk or velvet in black and 
colors. 10.50 
105—Suede bag 8 inches 

ong, W 0 asse 

ae — pons " — 112—Hand wrought medal- 
frame silk lined. Mirror lion and chain of genuine 
fitting 8.50 Galilith. In blue, shell, 
jade, green, amber, ame- 
thyst, red. 19.50 





106—Sac de rigeur, 40 inches 
long, of hand crochet silk, 
studded and fringed with 113—Dorine box of gilded 
steel beads in solid colors sterling silver, inside mirror 
and combinations. 39.50 and puff. 5.00 


107—Imported French bag, 114—Necklet of fine metallic 
top of velvet, pouch set- beads in various color com- 
ting of beads. 10 inches binations. 18 inches long. 
long, without tassel. 39.50 12.95 
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- BONWIT TELLER Co, co. 


The Specially Shop of Originaliono 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 36™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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1! PIECE SET 


ELEVEN-PIECE IVORY SET 
RELIEF CARVED 3-INITIAL MONOGRAM 


(as illustrated) 
23.95 


No monogram orders received after December 15th 
for Christmas delivery. Please PRINT LETTERS 
when sending orders. State whether coarse or fine 
comb—pink, blue or old rose pincushion wanted. 


| 
| 
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202—Powder puff jar of gold 207—Picture frame of orna- 
lace and ball trimming over mented gold lace over blue, 
old rose, pink, old blue, light pink or old rose S. 

blue. Mirror inside. -95 . — nat 
208—Ostrich an on_ shell 
203—Real filet lace pincushion sticks in white, black, orchid, 


over blue, pink or old rose al ; ein semaen 
silk, ribbon and French flower pg ng Apes emerald. 
decoration. About 14 inches 15 stick fan 

long. 6.50 14 amber stick fan 
204—Pin tray of gold lace and 
flowers over blue, pink or old | 209—Pincushion of gold lace 
rose silk. Glass bottom. 4.75 | over pink, blue or old eo 


205—Work basket of cane satin. 

with ecrasse leather top, lin- 210—Kerchief case of silk 
ing of violet or Hague blue decoration of lace medallions, 
satin, Complete sewing fit- flowers and ribbon. In blue, 
ment. 18.50 pink, old rose. 8 
206—Ecrasse leather needle- 
case. Satin lined, complete 211—Powder puff jar of gold 
fittings. In violet, blue, green, lace and flowers over pink, 
rose. 2.95 blue, or old rose 1.50 
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5 Don’t leave your Christmas shopping until December! 


A 























An Urgent Request to You From 


the Government 


S an important war measure, you are asked 
by the Government to do your Christmas 
shopping one month earlier than usual. 

That means that you should begin your buying 
at once. 


One reason why gifts must be bought early this 
year has to do with the questions of labor and 
fuel. In previous years, merchants all over the 
country have employed extra salespeople and 
delivery men during the Christmas season to give 
shoppers quicker service and to facilitate han- 
dling the abnormal volume of business. They 
have also kept their stores open well into the 
night. But this year, because of shortage of 
workers and the need of conserving fuel, mer- 
chants everywhere have agreed not to employ 
extra help and not to extend their store hours. 
In view of this agreement, you can easily realize 
that the earlier you begin to shop, the earlier 
you will get done with it. 


But there is a bigger reason for the Govern- 
ment’s early shopping edict—and that is the ne- 
cessity for early shipping. Our railroads are the 
main artery of our fighting body in France. 
They are loaded right now from floor to roof 
with essential war freight. Munitions, uni- 
forms, rifles, motors, planes, and food are flow- 
ing in an unending stream to our ports. And 
the stream must not be checked. 





By buying your gifts now and sending them at 
once, the railroads will have time in which to ab- 
sorb the millions of Christmas packages gradually 
and to distribute them without undue strain. If 
you wait, however, and send your gifts at the 
last minute, you will throw a staggering burden 
on our transportation system. 


The Council of National Defense has requested 
that all gifts should be put into the mail early 
in December. Late shopping will be regarded as 
distinctly unpatriotic. 


How Harper’s Bazar Will Help You 
Do Your Buying Early 


HERE is only one thing that makes Christmas 
shopping difficult; the problem of knowing 
what to give and where to find it. And this 

issue of the Bazar will solve that problem for you. 
Miss Jane Jarvis, head of our Personal Shopping 
Service, has spent weeks in the best shops of New 
York selecting the most attractive gifts in their stocks 
for you to choose from. You will find these gifts 
illustrated and fully described on pages 64 to 76 in- 
clusive. There is something among them for every- 
one you know. And when you have made a selection 
which matches your Christmas list, you can have 
everything bought for you by Miss Jarvis—without 
any extra charge. 


The gifts on our speéial Christmas pages comply with 
not alone the spirit but the very letter of the Govern- 


Miss Jarvis Can 











Help You Most If 


ment’s request that everyone give useful, practical 
things. All the articles shown are immediately useful 
or wearable by their recipients—excepting the chil- 
dren’s toys, which are the only non-useful things 
anyone ought to give. And everything is moderate 
in price. It is desirable this year to spend wisely in 
Christmas giving as in everything else. 


On our gift pages and in the advertising pages of this 
number you will find hundreds of worth-while sug- 
gestions. Make your selection today. And then 
simply write to Jane Jarvis, telling her the numbers 
of the pages on which the desired gifts are shown— 
quoting the prices and brief descriptions in each case 
—and enclosing your cheque or money order to cover 
the published prices. Miss Jarvis will buy the gifts 
for you and ship them at once. 












































Ty al ™ a 
You Follow These Suggestions 
re - a ' : . Ve . Ss . d 
Gifts for Sailors Abroad 1. Describe each gift you want bought, state price and the Gifts for Soldiers Abroa 

number of the page on which it appears. VERY soldier in the American Ex- 
HRISTMAS packages for men = “ pat PI ° peditionary Force may be sent one 
serving on naval vessels abroad 2. Enclose cheque or money order, payable to Harper's Bazar, Christmas package from home. 
must reach New York not later to cover the exact cost of the articles desired. If carrying There will be standard containers, 9x 
than November 15th. Packages sent erees s ai 5 P ime s ost- 4 x 3 inches in size and these contain- 
by parcel post must be enclosed in charges are to be prepaid, send the ge age wool “ ers will be distributed through local 
substantial boxes, with hinge or screw age stamps, and if there is any remainder, it will be returnec Red Cross chapters. The weight limit 
top, so as to facilitate opening and to you. Unless otherwise ordered, everything will be sent by will be three pounds. | To jinsure de- 
; ona ot dheemeee a " J : - = . ivery by ristmas, all packages must 

inspection. express, charges collect. Nothing will be sent C. O. D. So Guied ter Metoneer THE. 
Boxes sent by express are limited to 3. We cannot charge purchases to your personal account at any Oily ene package stag be sent to an 
20 pounds, should be not more than 2 store; please see, therefore, that the proper remittance is faiiiess” Te edits ty. inauch thie 
cubic feet in volume, be of wood, well alwavs enclosed in vour letter. limitation—which in itself will con- 
stfapped, and have hinge or screw tops. " F ne P a sume a great amount of tonnage, a 
N@ perishable food product other than 4. Orders will necessarily have precedence over inquiries. As forwarding plan has been worked out 
th@se in cans or glass jars should be every gift suggested by Harper’s Bazar has been faithfully by. - a “ = oes of 
‘. ie eee Ss . going to press, details o is plan are 
packed. photographed or drawn and fully de cribed, it is not ever ius desiiiiie bc on, Met aon’ atlt les 
All’ packages must be marked with th: necessary to inquire further about it.” But, if you do write a able to learn them by applying to your 
mame and address of the sender, with letter that requires an answer, please send a stamped, self- local Red Cross chapter or your post- 

a fotation, “Christmas Box” and must addressed envelope for the reply. salah 
be forwarded in.care of the Supply ~—B coomeneene packages Sox naseee abroad 
Officer, Fleet Supply Base, 29th Street 2ee ies . > 4 ar’s must be in the hands of the American 
and Third Awenae, South Brooklyn, Address Mis: Jane Jarvis, Harper — Red Cross the first week in November. 
New York. 119 West Fortieth Street, New York Your local chapter will tell: you the 
best thing to send and how to send it. 
The Government asks you for early Christmas shopping! 6 
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New @lothes- When One is [wo-to- 


To Make Christmas Giving Practicai— 
Even for Children 


ii 


ne 








A. Dear little dress of fine white voile with E. Coat of imported English corduroy of 























hand smocking and embroidered dots on col- excellent quality, with becoming cross-over \ 

° ° ne . lay 7 nay enor ? Ot , oe ve \ / 
lar and cuffs in pink or blue. Sizes 2 to 6 collar. Navy, brown, Burgundy. Sizes 2 to / 
years. $3.49 6 years. $0.74. 
B. Collarless frock of fine white voile with Hat of English corduroy to match, trinmed \ 

se és es oe < é@ wit : s ; - 
7 : with fluted ribbon and streamers. $4.49 \ 


vari-colored hand smocking and French 


re A nig . ‘ A ‘har . ~ > 

knots. Cuffs and square neck outlined with F, Empire coat of pink, tan or blue broad- a | 

colored binding. Sizes 2 to 6 years. $2.8& cloth with white fur collar, tail trimmed. | 

g 2 P2.09 ] , | 

bape r ‘ ? Sizes 1 to 4 years. $10.74. 

C. White corduroy coat in Empire effect : : f ; \ | 

with box pleats in front and back. The Broadcloth hat to match, fur trimmed. $3.96 . 

corduroy is excellent quality, wide wale. G.:Fine velour coat with large shawl collar | 
Sizes 1 to 3 years. $6.89 of natural raccoon. Venetian lined. Brown, \ 
ics ‘ - reimdeer, Poilu blue. Sizes 2 to 6 years. $24.49 

White corduroy hat to match, with shirred : - 7 shes 

crown and shirred silk ribbons. $2.69 Shirred hat of brown, taupe or black chiffon ] 


velvet with contrasting facings. $6.74 
H. Double breasted coat of all wool army 
cloth in khaki color. 
Venetian lined. Sizes 2 
to 6 years. $8.94 


D. Double breasted coat of warm blue or 
gray chinchilla. Smart patch pockets, all 
around belt and collar also of chinchilla. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. $12.74 


Scotch cap of plush with ribbon streamers. Overseas cap of army 
$2.89 cloth to match. $1.79 


Benne 








HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Let the Bazar help you in early Christmas 


JS 
Y 
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shopping’ 





Sold everywhere by representative dealers, the trade mark ‘dentifies them 


Do your early Christmas shopping through the Bazar! 8 























Brothers 


y 
32nd ST- BROADWAY - 33rd ST 
NEW YORK 


Well-Chosen Fashions for the Younger Set 













Tailored as 
Young Women 
Wish Their 
Clothes, On 
Lines That 
Express Youth 


Priced to Hold 
Unusual Values 





—_ Leove 










MIMI 


wears a VELOUR SUIT with clusters of narrow- 
est pleats; a peplum that is shirred here and 
pleated there—and the most charming pockets im- 
aginable. 

The collar, a rolling shawl shape to the waist- 
line, is nutria fur. 

Colors are taupe, reindeer, Algerian red, navy, 
black, myrtle green. Sizes 14 to 20 5 











Babette 













LEONE 


can brave the severest Winter and the most exacting 
occasion in her COAT of warm SILVERTONE, thickly 
interlined. 
The big shawl collar and high cuffs are of fine nutria. 
Reindeer, rose taupe, army tan, madura brown, tete 
de negre. Sizes 14 to 20. 









Cecile CECILE BABETTE 
chooses a DRESS of rich SATIN with an endow- At any age from 6 to 16, a regulation SAILOR 
ment of beautiful lines rather than much trimming. DRESS in her wardrobe is quite indispensable. 
A square-throat neck-line; convent sleeves; a This one is of fine twill serge with a kilted skirt 
skirt that achieves slenderness though draped. that may be worn with other blouses. 
Navy blue and black. Sizes 14 to 20.$33.50 $15.75 
a DENISE 
All that an ingenue could ask for, is expressed in this DRESS of NAVY TRICOTINE. 
A collarless neck, a fitted bodice; black bone buttons close-set down the entire back; 
a narrowing skirt and a wide girdle-sash. Sizes 14 to 20. $33. 





Christmas Shopping NOW is Christmas Shopping EARLY 


The Government is asking for vital “‘win-the-war”’ reasons that you do your Christmas shopping early ; ; : 
Compile your gift-lists now, and enjoy the gratification of 


OONER than it will seem, Christmas time will be upon us. 
Remember, too, 


finding your Christmas shopping completed long before the most difficult days for all who serve you. 
that “Anticipation” spells “Economy.” This Store of a Million Gifts is Ready NOW. 




















Pages 64-76 will. help you in early Christmas: shopping! 
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ETWEEN the fascinating lines of these three charm- 

ing afternoon frocks one may read very clearly the 
indication of the coming winter mode. They literally 
forecast fashion’s future! You will undoubtedly find them 
—and others just as smart—at your favorite store. If, per- 
chance, you do not, by all means let us know at once, 
and we will take the matter speedily in hand. In buying 
dresses, always let the Simon Quality label be your guide. 


New Fall Catalog sent post haste at your request. 


SIMON COSTUME & DRESS COMPANY 


“Dressmakers to the American Woman” 


48H East Thirty-Second Street 


Our Shopping Service will help you shop carly! 


New York City 








5718—(Left.) You will embrace every opportunity to appear in this charming after- 
noon frock. Never were serge and satin so happily combined. Back panel and bodice are 
worked in all-over black silk embroidery. Sizes, 16-go—in navy, brown and black 


Price, $39.75 


5721—(Center.) 4 dress that every woman will simply long to possess. Jet buttons 
and a collar of soft Australian Opossum serve as foils to the depth of the velvet, Tunie 
and waist are bound with silk braid. Sizes, 16-42 -—in navy and black only. 


Price, $38.75 


3189— (Right.) Distinctive indeed is this street or restaurant gown with its velvet 
bodice and collar of Australian Opossum. The bodice trails into a sash at the back with 
two Opossum fur drops on the ends. Three velvet bands of graduated width on the satin 


Price, $35.00 


shirt, Sizes, 16-38 —in navy and black. 
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511—Sprays of vari-colored flowers in yellows, greens, 

and black on a cream colored background form the 

decoration of this 17 piece breakjast set of Royal 

Doulton earthenware. Price for the set, $18.00. 
Tray, $2.50. Together, $20.00 








637—This massive fruit bowl as 


MRNA ec 








centrepiece is made of the finest 

quality Sheffield. It is in the 

Dutch silver design, gold lined. 

8% inches. high, 10% inches 

long and 8 inches deep. Its 
price is $25.00 
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590—A mirror which may be 
hung in any room. Finished in 
antique gold with carved leaf 
design on the frame, the shield 
top with garland of flowers, 
this plate glass mirror measures 
wide by 31” long. Price 




















i gee year the old warning, 
“Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early”, has new sig- 
nificance. To points west of 
the Mississippi we cannot prom- 
ise that shipments made after 
December 5th will arrive before 
Christmas. All late deliveries 
will be uncertain. But if you 
make your selections early, you 
will get them surely. Send for 


the few Catalogue at once. 




















only—$12.00 











607—Candlesticks ~ 15” 
high finished in. bur- 
nished gold and blue 
fluted column; Waazy 
colored carved fruit dey 
sign on blue base. Cars 
dles in blue to match. 
Candlesticks and candles, 
$12.00 the pair 
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503—Anyone could Hoo 
verize and save sugar by 
using syrup from this 404 
engraved glass jug. 


high. $3.50 





610—Cigarettes will have a 
flavor all their own when 
selected from this antique 
box 33%" x 6%" long fin- 
ished in antique gold and 
embossed with an old figured 
design. Price $3.50 




















A compact set of 
With four glass ashtrays, rim- 
med with nickel; each 
tray nas a ctgar rest, 
and a larger tray carries 
a match box holder. 
Price complete is $5.00 


top it 1 5% 


488 — Con- 
Serve your 
bread supply! 
Cut it on the 


table with ~ 
these decora ms 
tive imple- 


ments an 











482 
or more; 


reasonable price of $14.00 











A solid bronze desk set generally sells for $25.00 
this one is of the best bronze, brown finish, 
containing all necessary desk pieces as well as a pad 
measuring 16" x 21” and sells for the remarkably 


we 


631—Boudoir lamp, 10 
high. A quaint little lady who 
cull brighten up your evenings. 
Head and shaulders of china, a crumbs t- . a. 
and her silk dress may b tractive, practical and age nly 
blue, pink or gold. Price $7.50 $3.50 complete * 


sharpened 
knife, andi + 


will not wane 








312°314 FIFTH AVENUE*NEW YORK 





oval board, a Se 









665—This service frame for the 

picture of the man who has gone 

into the Army or Navy has a sepia 

border with a gold eagle and crossed 

flags in colors at the top. It is for 
a picture 8 x 10. Price, $5.00 





base of this 
lamp is of antique gold and brown 
and the shade is in brown tints to 
harmonize with the standard. Over 


charming 


490—The 


all, this lamp is 23 inches hich: 
the shade is 16 inches in diameter. 
Price $20.00 
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" Ask Jane Jarvis to help you with early Christmas shopping! 








Gordon 
HOSIERY 


Possesses that richness of qual- 
ity, lustrous sheen and ex- 
quisite sheerness that lend 
such elegance and refinement 
to the simple war-time cos- 
tumes. 

And Gordon Hose _ meets 


every demand for economy 
because of its lasting quality. 


Ask for Gordon at your fa- 
vorite shop and insist upon 
getting it. 

For Men, Women and Children 


ebrown Durrell (0 


New York Boston 











HOSIERY 











Ship ail Christmas gifts as soon as possible! 
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Dre/sses 
The Festive Frocks 


HANKSGIVING is 

approaching. The Holi- 

days are just around the 
corner. Feminine thoughts 
are turning to dressier clothes. 
Dresses nowadays must give 
a real war-time service—the 
materials must be practical as 
wellas beautiful. Yet they must 
be decorative and festive in style 
—and they must be becoming. 


Betty Wales Dresses success- 
fully combine all these features. 
Their smartness blends with a 
girlish simplicity—they are 
well-cut and finished with 
painstaking care. 


Sizes for girls, young wo- 
men, and matrons, too. 


If you don’t know the name 
of your local dealer, we will 
gladly send you his name, and 
if you enclose 25 cents we will 
mail you ‘‘Betty Wales—Busi- 
ness Woman’’—an inspiring 
little book for modern women. 


Dressmakers. 


511 Waldorf Building New York 
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TRADE MARK REG. } 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| 





LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 





Don’t do “last-minute” 


~ — 
2 onal 





Christmas shopping this year! 
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New York Schools 


Scoville School for Girls 
2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country-like, space, air, sun- 
light and outdoor sports. In- 





Special advantage in 
music interior dee: rat “ 
iramatic xpres lar 
guages Full ‘Pees aratory 


and advanced studies meeting 
demand Red Cross 
Work and practical courses 


Helen M. Scoville 
Rosa B. Chisman 








THE MOTHERS’ HELPER 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your bos 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
from their stucies? And (what is 
most important) are they enjoying 
advantages from a health standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe 
tent physician guards the health of the pupils A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month, or a year 
of children will be accepted as boarders 
Camp for Summer months. 


GRACE T. LAPHAM, Copter 


| 

| rs 

870 Riverside Sorive (160th St.) New York City 
Tehghone-—Redaben 435, 8971 





the best 


A limited number 








THE MONTESSORI SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN TWO TO TEN YEARS 
Music ; modelling ; carpentry ; French ; outdoor 
nature study; morning and afternoon activities 
A part of the building will be devoted to 
OPEN AIR CLASSES 
Mrs. A. Reno Mz irgulies, Direc stor 873" be Bag Fang a - 

TRAINING COURSE FOR 





TE comune 








: Dh aa ENN UY 
GARDNER SCHOOL For Girls 

11 East Sist Street, New York City 
with de ‘lig ht ful home life 

: vm a r ca- 

> 1 lect a t War Work, 

Drama tiding, Swim " ‘ennis, Rhythmic Danc- 

ing Sixty-first year 


= MISS ELTINGE and MISS MASLAND, Principals 


iii 








Ecote MAINTENON October to June 


Day and Bo varding departments, 
FRENCH junior and r classes, all arts 


SCHOOL for and = scier aught in French 
GIRLS and French family life, strict chaperon- 


} ing. Write 


| YOUNG DR. G. de la JARRIE 
L A D I E s 1270 Madison Avenue New York City 


















EXCLUSIVE HOME IN NEW YORK 


in a luxurious , private house on West 86th Street for two young 


ladies wishing to be chaperc ned while continuing their studies i 
art, secretarial ational preparedness courses and music; (gra: 
piano for practice use) For particular information, write to the 


Sehool Department, Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th Street 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL, 


Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern schoo! 


316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 


for girls. Elective finishing 





courses; college preparation Household arts, practical war-time 
courses, Secretarial training, of special interest to high school and 
college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams 150 
girls, 25 teachers, superb location fine dormitory Address 
Registrar H. B. Scudder 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School. 4 School of Practical me. Secretarial Work, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts B.A. and BS 
Degrees. Address Secretary, 

Russet. Sacre Correce, Troy, N. Y. 


BENSONHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A city school with country surroundings. College preparatory and 
general courses. Secretaryship. Journalism, Music, Art, Classical 
and interpretative dancing. Open all year.¢ Fall term began Sept 
23rd. Board and tuition $800 
M T. H. BROWN, A.M., Principal 
Bay (0th Street Bro ooklyn, N. Y. 





Bellport Country School on Long Island 
60 miles from New ors Open All Year. For young children— 
Girls 5-15, Boys 5-12. Number of pupils limited—3 buildings. 50 
Acres—all outdoor sports. Special care given to home training and 
development of personality. 

MISS HAGEDORN, Beligort, Long Island 


Give practical gifts this year and 


shop early! 


Can You Fill 
a Man’s Place? 


OUNG PEOPLE ARE NOT 

the only ones who are going 

to school to-day. The nation 
demands and business needs vast 
numbers with specialized training. 
Women must fill the places of men. 
Men who are retired have to get 
back into harness. Young folks 
are required to do the work of older 
heads. Thousands of men and 
women, long since beyond the con- 
ventional school age, are taking 
special courses. The Harper’s Bazar 
School Service is getting scores of 
letters, expressing just such high- 
minded purpose as this one from a 
Georgia woman. She writes: 


“My only assets are two well- 
trained hands and one very receptive 
mind, and an earnest desire to fit 
myself for reconstruction work after 
the war. I feel that I could do so 
much better and broader work with 
at least one year’s preparation in a 
good school.” 


Could the Harper’s Bazar School 
Service tell her of a good school that 
would meet certain specified require- 
ments? Of course it could and did 
—and stands ready to do exactly the 
same thing for you. Whether it is 
a general course or one highly spe- 
cialized that you want, the Depart- 
ment can tell you where it is taught 
and how much it costs. 


And what of your boy or girl? Is 
he—or she—being properly trained? 
Is the school teaching the highest 
form of patriotism and usefulness? 
Is it employing men and women 
who can teach those things that are 
not in the text-book—high purpose 
and lofty ideals of service? Is it 
making your boy or girl want to 
study? There isn’t a boy or girl of 
average intelligence to-day who will 
not be eager to study, if his teachers 
know how to make the right appeal. 


If your boy or girl isn’t being 
taught these things, then don’t lose 
a minute more in that school. It 
isn’t too late to change, even though 
the term has started. If you don’t 
know where to find a better school, 
the Harper’s Bazar School Service 
will tell you. That is its business— 
and a business that it thoroughly 
knows. Furthermore, it can tell you 
what you cannot possibly know— 
the right kind af school with a 
vacancy. The service of the Depart- 
ment is freely at your disposal. To 
get the fullest of information, you 
have only to write to the 


_Harper’s Bazar School Service 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Miss Mason’ s School for Girls 


A country school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 


Catalogue on request. Address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 942 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 10 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Saray _— Country School for Girls. 40 min- 
utes from New York Cit 


Mrs. RussELL HovuGuTon, 


iceman 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck-on-the- Sound, N. Y¥ 


Principal. 








Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls | 


For circular address 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


— 














Beechwood School, (Inc.) 





URSULINE ACADEMY 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
a School that fulfills its promises. Elementary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory 
Terms—$400 to $700. 


Send for catalog. 


New y England ‘Schools | 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper School-—-Girls from fifteen to twenty 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 

Opposite Smith College Campus. 

MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 


Miss Guild and Miss — Evans’ School 


29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

37th year. Accredited with leading i ao ‘anced meat for 
High School graduates Domestic Se rial Course. 
Native language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. Al! Sports. 
Horseback Riding. 

Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss AvuGustTa | CHOATE, Assoc. Prin. 
Lasell Seminary — 
Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, 
sciences. Secretarial Course. Sasketball, tennis, 


and canoeing. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road 


MOUNL IDA SCHOOL for Girls 


Send for Year Book—Address 
NEWTON, MASS 











Auimarndale, 
Mass. 


household 
horseback riding 





86 Summit Street 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 
studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. Special 
jepartment for young girls. Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Address 

Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Principal, 

HALIFax, near Plymouth, 


Mass. 











Pennsylvania Schools 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 4 select school for girls 

Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. College preparatory 
and general courses. Two years finishing course for high school 
graduates. Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. Junior Department. CLAUDE N. 
WYANT, Principal, Box 246 South Bethlehem, Pa. 


. Country School In a College 
The Mary fary Lyon School Town. College Preparatory. Cer- 
tifieate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity for 
acy hes study. One teacher to every six girls. Open- air classrooms. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Juntor School for girls 6 to 14; separate com- 
plete equipment. H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Prin- 
cipals, Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 








For Youne Women. A 
Cultural and Practical 
Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool. 
M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 425. 


School. 























SONIA SEROVA 
Graduate Russian 
S hocl anc 
Wordsw: rth School 
London England 





Paviowa Mordkin Co 





Pern 


Vestoff Serova Russian Academy 


of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing, Inc. 
26 East 46th St., (opposite the ritzy) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
Ballet Class and Dramatic Pantomime 
Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work 
Personal Instruction of 
M. Veronine Vestoff and Mile. Sonia Serova 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 
Booklet **A” descriptive of the School, awaits your inquiry 





Contains Mlle. Serova’s original meth-, 
od of instruction for very young chil- 
dren and six Baby Dances. Price $5.00. 
The text book to perfect natural move- 


‘“‘Baby Work”’ 


ment, containing Fundamental Exer- 

*‘Nature pay in oe ere ee 

. ” an Springing, srecian ‘oses, ve 

Dancing Interpretative Nature Studies. ll- 
lustrated. Price $5.00. 

The Key to Aesthetic Dancing, con- 

“The Russian taining Bar_ Exercises, Plastique 

Imperial Method Movements, "Technique of Dancing, 

of Training aDancer” Toe Exercises with music and 120 


photographs. Price $5.00. 
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Boys’ ‘Schools 























SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New | Jee 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


“The School in the Hills.’’ Preparatory with special courses. 
Boys get actual experiences of country life—with stock, lumbering, 
building, surveying, etc. Boys and teachers canoe, fish, toboggan, 
ski—all sports. Catalog. Address 
Highland (Chodikee Lake), Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
ir chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work 
ution balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
Junior Department. Summer Session, Varents and boys 


o eall 
i. Tomlinson, Headmaster, Pa. 


Ghe Yeates School 


John H. Schwacke for Boys LANCASTER 
Head Master COLLEGE PREPARATORY Pennsylvania 
went “Pilar —— 

ACERWOOD TUTORI! SCHOOL 

Meets the needs of boys who require individual instruction to ad- 

vance in school work. Excellent care for physically weak and un- 






























Box 124, Swarthmore, 








developed children. Manual training, gardening, athletics. Out- 
door life, large grounds. Booklet. Thirty-five minutes from 
Philadelphia. MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 





A COUNTRY BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


or business, All 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEM 


Thorough preparation for college, scientific school, 
athletics. Golf links, fine gynmasium with swimming: pool. Day 
pupils received. Separace Lower School tor boys from seven up- 
wards. Catalog. Specially low rates for five-day boarders. 
LAWSON PATTERSON, Headmaster. 

St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
? Healihfully located in beautiful Garden 
St. Paul s School City, Long Island, 18 miles from New 





York. Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, fine athietic fields. *repares for any college or scientific 
school. Competent mz — = the head of each department A Lower 


School for Younger s. For information and Catalog address: 
WALTER R. MARSA. Headmaster, 158 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L L. . 








Southern Schools 


‘The School of Four Seasons 
PRINCETON, N. J. and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
A migratory school for girls. Spring term in Charleston. Riding, 
boating, golf, tennis, outdoor sketching and other outdoor attrac- 
tions. Address the Secretary, at Princeion, N. J. 
DisTRIcT OF CoLUuMBIA, Washington (Suburbs). : 
National Park Seminary For the higher education 


of young women. 
sion courses of two years’ collegiate work above high school. Home 
Economics, Floriculture, 


Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic 
Art, 
N 









systematic study of the National Capital. James E. AMENT, 
Ph. D., LL. D., President. Illustrated book on request to 
Box 170, Forest Glen, Md. 


‘AU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 
17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An 
particularly to students talented in music, 
be pursued as specials or part of 
and social environment. NENA 
catalog. Address BREN 


Registrar, 
BREN 
Fall Session Sept. 
Institution appealing 
oratory, painting, which may 
standard A.B. course. Artistic 
explained in beautiful illustrated 


ox H, Gainesville, Ga. 
WARD-BELMONT %.W.223 
= 

Young Women 
offers a six-year course of study embracing two years of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Reservations for 1918-1919 now being made. Write for iiterature 
and information. 
Tennessee, Nashville. 








Box Y 








Western Schools 
RKEMPER HALL 





A Secondary Schoo} 
for Girls. 


(Episcopal) Happily located on shore of Lake Michigan between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Gymnasium. All the advantages of an Eastern school. Outdoor 


life and accivities encouraged. Water trom artesian well. Catalog. 
Address Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Professional Schools 








Professional Schools 








Dressmaking Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily and 


quickly, right in your own home, 
during spare time, by a wonder- 
fully simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and make 


all your own and your children’s 
clothes and save half or more on 
everything. 

You can make your last season's 
dresses and suits over into stylish 
new garments. You can make fash- 
linable clothes from inexpensive 
materials. You can prepare for 
success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession and have a cozy, profitable 
shop of your own. An equally 
complete course in Millinery. 

Write today for handsome illustrated book and learn from 
the experience of over 10.000 delighted members what the 
Woman's Institute can do for you. Sta:e whether most inter- 
ested in Home or Professional Dressmaking or Millinery. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-L, Scranton, Penna. 

















Costume Design and IIlustration 


Are you interested in a _ well-paying profession? 
Our unique method of instruction has developed 
some of the leading fashion illustrators and creators 
in New York; not an art course requiring years of 
study; our lessons are practical, interesting, and 
prepare you in short time; only school recommended 
by the trade; under direction Emil Alvin Hartmann, 
master of costume design ; morning, afternoon, evening 
classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of students’ 


work. or write for Booklet H 
The Fashion Academy, $8 Fark Avs: ot 








DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Designing and Pattern Cutting taught, for wholesale, retail or 
home use. Day and evening classes. Call or write for particulars, 
McD ELL DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SCHOOLS 
| Estab. 1876 Chartered under Regents 
| 25 West 35th St., New York 209 So. State St., Chicago 


Special Schools 





RYE BEACH SCHOOL 


A select private home for nervous and backward 
| children. Personal supervision and individual in- 
struction, Recommended by eminent physicians. Complete 








| Bi] equipment and spacious grounds. Forty-five minutes from 
| New York City. Address MRS. ANNA F. BERAULT, 
| | 311 Post Road, Rye, New York. 
! aa nseenibienatiiiiaiiedac — 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 


NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


noone, School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avene 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New x 
Full particulars on applicatior: 





The Hedley School 


For the care and training of children of retarded 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


and undev el- 
life, mother’s 





are and association with normal children. |. ROGER HEDLEY, 
M.D., Resident Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. 
Univ.), Prin. 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 


defectives o age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and 

all bre anches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 

82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 

School hae! Exceptional Children PE 

in a suburban home, for the care and training of children who, 


through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools 14 miles from Vhiladelphia Booklet. 
MoLLig A. Woops, Principal. VENNsyLVANIa, Roslyn, Box 152. 


New Jersey ‘Sc 


KENT PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 

A country school 20 miles from New York. 
Mrs. SaRAH WoopMAN PaAut, A.B. 
Miss ANNA S. Woopman, A.B., Principals. 











Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory 

special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Orange, New Jersey. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A splendidly equipped girls boarding school. 5 modern buildings. 
Broad courses 


60 acres. Athletics, swimming pool, motion pictures. 


| permit personal selection. Sensible regulations and dress. College 
| preparation, music, art. ates $700. Catalog. Address 
| Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, President, Hackettstown, N. J. Box 48V. 





| AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
| DRAMATIC ARTS 


| Founded in 1884 | 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected | 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and _ | 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY. | 
175 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. | 
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Short-Story Writing 
COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
> and writing of the Short-Story taught 





by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes:—‘‘Before 





completing the lessons, received 
1) over $1,000 for manuscripts sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.” 
Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Voetics, Journalism. 
In all over One Hundred Courses, un- 
— der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Dr. Esenwein Cornell, and other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 19, pesceotnauatiet Rinse. 


ALVIENE SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school in it- DRAMATIC 


Also courses in 











——E 











self. Academic, Technical and Prac- 

STAGE 
Appearances. For catalogue, write 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 














tical Seating ge peed aa 
atre an tock Co. afford ew Yor 
j PHOTO-PLAY 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Began Sept. 19 
Regular courses in Poster Advertising, Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Costume and Textile De- 
sign, Illustration, Painting and other in- 
dustrial arts 
Special courses In therapy, crafts and industrial 
arts for teachers and returned soldiers. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, New York 








New York School of Expression 
(Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
26th year. Summer Courses, June to September. Voice training and 
English. Instruction in the delivery of four to ten 


speeches Defective speech remedied. 
318 West 57th Street New York City 


THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
154 East Seventieth St. New York 


minute 





Every student receives the artistic personal supervision of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mannes and members of the faculty. All courses include 
Theory and Ensemble Work. Three orchestras. Chorus. Special 


teacher’s course. For catalog address the Secretary. 





“LAKE FOREST University School of Music 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director. 
Inte seiner trained teachers of wide reputation. Special courses 
combining music wiih allied academic subjects for Performer’s and 


Teacher’s Certificate. Keyboard Harmony, History of Musie, and 
Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus and recitals. Credits al- 
owed by Lake Forest College and Ferry Hall for Musie School 
Work. Address, Box 103, Lake Forest, Ill. 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Two-year course leading to degrees. Fall term opened Sept. 30th 
Address MISS HA RRIE TES MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 

niversity, Washington Square, New York City. 


fliss Conklin’s Socceteslid School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 


37 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK 


Cane 
THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
{In the heart of the Green Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
sports. Every convenience—shower baths, sleeping bungalows, rustic 
assembly building, pond for era Write for booklet. 

MR. and MRS. c. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass Mass. 


SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 
Peterboro, New 


Hampshire. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
For illustrated catalog 








address 


CAMP SECRETARY, Cambridge, Mass. 








A real Home for 
| Music Students 





Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


[New York School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York 


New York's modern, up-to-date Music School. 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehblin piano used exclusively 





Pupils | 
| May Enter Any Day 


All Branches of Music 





School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 
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Shop early and relieve railway congestion! 




















NEW BOOKS! 





The Winds of Chance 
By Rex Beach 


Here is Beach’s Alaska at its best 
—the epic days that were lived by 
the thousands at White Horse — 
the great human side of the gold 
rush. And here is ’Poleon Doret 
again, the singing, sunny, clean- 
hearted *Poleon! You met him in 

“The Barrier” perhaps. Humor? 
Beach has not forgotten it. He 
has given us a pair of quarrelling 
old miners who can’t work together 
and yet can’t separate . . . one 
of the most amusing things he has 
ever done. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 


Foes 


In a vivid, colorful way is given 
this romance of old Scotland. Love 
and hatred, rebellion and revenge 
run side by side and through the 
smoke of battle and clashing of 
the claymore stand out three fig- 
ures—one a beautiful girl —the 
thers, two men who love her 

Half Cloth. Post 8vo, $1.50 


The War in the 
Cradle of the World 


By Eleanor Franklin Egan 


The author is virtually the only 
civilian who has been allowed to 
enter the British war zone in Mes- 
opetamia since the beginning of 
the military operations there. She 
followed with the aid of maps the 
whole course of British operations. 
which began with the taking of 
Basra and culminated in General 
Maude’s magnificent campaign of 
1916-17.. Then followed two 
months in Mesopotamia which are 
here described. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo.Cloth,$2.00 


The Kaiser As I 


Know Him 
By Arthur N. Davis 
This book throws blinding light 


upon the question of the Kaiser’s 
responsibility for the war, upon his 
foreknowledge of the destruction 
of the “Lusitania,” upon the part 
attempted by the German gov- 
ernment in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1916, upon the Kaiser’s 
own idea that “America shall pay 
the bills for this war”—upon the 
thousand and one vital questions 
to which Americans want the an- 
swer. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo.Cloth, $2.00 


The Seven Purposes 
By Margaret Cameron 


A study in psychic phenomena 
by an author well known in other 
fields and absolutely new in this 
one into which, she protests, she 
has been drafted against her will. 

Intelligent, highly educated, 
hard -headed, practical persons, 
both men and women, of intellec- 
tual attitudes ranging from athe- 
istic to religious, have been abso- 
lutely convinced of the genuine- 
ness of this material. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 








Read pages 64-76 and shop early! 


Have You All the 
Money You Want? 


S there any reason why you would 
like to increase your income this 
yearP Is there any pet fad or favor- 


ite war work you would like to put - 


a little more money intoP Any per- 
sonal plan you could carry out with 
a little increase in funds? 


Getting your friends acquainted 
with Harper’s Bazar would not be 
an irksome task, would it, as you 
know the Bazar? You find it a 
pleasant companion, a useful friend. 
Introducing it to other women is like 
passing along a congenial, helpful 
acquaintance. And every time you 
get a twelve-times-a-year entrée for 
the Bazar into some home, there is a 
tidy little sum added to your income. 


Some day when you’ve a bit of 
leisure, try introducing Harper’s 
Bazar to a few women you know. 
The Bazar has most persuasive ways 
and needs little talking on your part 
to gain ita warm welcome. Try it. 
And write to me for details as to how 
well it will pay you to do this in your 
leisure hours. 


If, for any reason at all, you would 
like to add to your income, I believe 
it will interest you greatly to know 
what can be done with Harper’s 
Bazar. Write to me personally and 
let us have a little talk on paper 
about how we can work this thing 
out to our mutual pleasure and 
profit. 


Address: 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell 


Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th St., New York 








‘‘There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry’’ 


She had broken her heart—the same 
little girl who had broken her doll so 
many, many years before—and Riley’s 
words of cheer and comfort—“ There, 
little girl, don’t cry”’—tell, at once, what 
Riley has meant to the world. 


His is the great warm heart we turn 
to in trouble. His is the spirit that 
brings joy and comfort. The strong soul 
that could bear the troubles of a world, and 
never flinch under his own. A home which 
has no Riley is a house without flowers. 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magnificent monuments that distribute 
goodness and gladness as he distributes it 
in his stories and story poems. They are 
building playgrounds and hospitals in his 
memory. And in his memory, too, we 
have made a beautiful set of his work— 
the work that to your soul is as a window 
to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to 
us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said 
that they would be glad to reduce their royalty, 
so that we could place his works in the homes of 
all those who loved him. So We are able to 
make this complete set of all Riley's works, in 
10 volumes, containing over 1,000 titles and a 
biographical sketch—for the present—at a 
price we can pass on to you. 


We have obtained a fitting form for these 
books—that James Whitcomb Riley wouid 
have liked. Beautifully illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts— 
some in full color, some in two colors, and some 
in black and white. One edition of Riley's 
complete works—the deluxe—sold from $125 to 
$1,750 aset. You can have your set for less 
than one-fifth the lowest price made before. 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Send the cou 4 
without money for your set on approval to-da 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
14 Franklin Square, New York 


Please send me the complete works of JAMES 
Wuttcoms RILEY, in to volumes, bound in rich 
cloth, stamped in gold, fully illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. I 
may keep this set for ten days for examination 
and return it to vou, at your expense, if I do not 
want it. If I keep the books I will remit $1.50 a 
month for thirteen months. HAR. BAZAR 8-18 


Advanced Engineering 


Performing a necessary service 
in the most efficient and most 
economical manner known to 
engineering, Zenius, and havin}, 
in addition, the virtue of beauty 
that endures. Than this there 
is nothing, more to be had in 
the automotive industry. 


136-Inch Wheelbase 
1100 Pounds Lighter 


NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 


Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Vani ty“Jair 


UNDERSILKS 
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& | You have a comfy put 
together feeling in the 
Vanity Fair union. No 
matter how military 
your stride—the sure 
lap keeps the union com 
fortably closed! 
j No. 34822 
| Showing hose 
under garment 


The daintily hemstitched 
shoulder straps stay just 
where they belong. They're 
placed at an angle, that's 
why they can't slip down! 
No. 34822 
Showing garment 
under hose 


SCHUYLKILL SILK MILLS, READING, PA., 


OR those of us who tip the scales 

even a tiny ounce beyond fashion’s 

rigid limit, ways and means of “denying 

our flesh” are tremendously important. 

There’s nothing that gives us quite 

the straight up-and-down slimness with 

never a hump or bunpp to mar the line 
that a silk union suit does! 


One objects to the ordinary silk 
union suit because it simply won’t stay 
closed—it has an uncomfortable ten- 
dency to gap. Now, Vanity Fair just 
loves to solve problems like that and 
the “sure-lap” union is the result of 
much deliberation. There’s not a snap 
or button on it to keep it closed—it’s 
all in the way it’s cut and that way is 
patented | 





There's a difference in the shoulder 
straps, too. Instead of the usual ribbon 
shoulder straps that seem positively to 
evaporate when washed these straps are 
of hem-stitched glove silk! They don’t 
go wandering down your arm, either! 
They’re closer together in back than in 
front and this angle keeps them just 
where they belong, on your shoulders! 


Whether it’s in unions,vests, knickers, 
envelopes or pettibockers, you'll always 
find a special “something” about Vanity 
Fair undersilks that means either added 
comfort, beauty or wear. They’re all 
made of the jersey silk that you “can’t 
wear out.” All the better shops carry 
Vanity Fair—write us if you have any 
difficulty getting just what you want. 


U. S&S. A. 


Makers of Vanity Fair Undersilks and Silk Gloves 


200 FIFTH 


‘| Chicago 





AVENUE, 


Boston 


NEW YORK 


San Francisco 







WHITE TOY POODLES 

Maltese and Chihuahuas 
The smallest toy dogs in the country, and 
splendid pets for children. All dogs are 
eligible for Registration. I have puppies 
and grown dogs always on hand from Blue 
Ribbon Stock. If you want a real toy, 
write to 

MRS. HARRY S. PEASTER 
2253 S. Croskey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Old English Sheep 
DOG PUPPIES 


These dogs are companionable, most intelligent, 
affectionate and gettle. Make ideal house as 
well as fine watch dogs. Pedigree of seven 
generations. Prices reasonable. 
MRS. or KIRBY HITCHCOCK 
Maple Farm 
Alandar, Berkshire Co., Mass. 














PEKINGESE 


Europe 

bred. Pe satisfaction guar- 
anteed. $25 up. Write for 
descriptions and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone 418 


th Ave New York 
ieleohone 1236 Vanderbilt 











Hartridge Cottage 


Persian Kittens for sale. 


Persian Cats at stud, Black—Sil- 
ver—Orange, Pedigree stock. Fee 


$8 and $10. Cats boarded. Sepa- 
rate house and run for each cat. 
Terms $1.50 per week. Hartford 


Turnpike & Ridge Road, Route 
105, New Haven, Connecticut. 








Pekingese 


Puppies. A fine collection. 
All colors and ages of the 
best breeding. From $25 up. 
At Stud, the Celebrated 
*ekingese, Ah Foy 226379— 
Fee $20. Extra care taken 
of bitches sent for breeding. 
EMWOOL KENNELS 
332 Bath Ave. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 








7 Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the world 
famed sire, Imported Par- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 
champions. Our Kennels 
are full of the — 
Seedley and Southpo 
Strains. For 35c will — 
my booklet on training the 
Collie. 

F. RAMOND CLARK 

Bloomington, Ill. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to an 
address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinscher 
The Dog of the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im- 
ported and Cham- 
o stock. 

St. Marychel Kennels 
789 Worcester st Wellesley, Mass. 


Tel. Wellesley 42 


























COLLIES 
“ee 


imported and 

American Bred 
Over 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 
est show in the 
country. Ex- 
fF hibited this sea- 
son at five shows 
and won 225 first 
and special 
prizes. 


Nothing Under $25 
Alstead Collie 
Kennels 
Rahway, New Jersey 
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ORDER YOUR 
CHRISTMAS DOG 
TODA Y— Because 


VERY Christmas gift for de- 
livery in America should be 
shipped early in December. The 
Government asks it; the public will 
do it. No Christmas pleasure 
“over here” must block the ship- 
ment of supplies ‘‘over there’’! 





Frank F. Dole, Director of the Har- a - : 
per’s Bazar Dog Department, who This means that you ought to get 


has been a judge, breeder and ex- the dog you intend to give for a 

hibitor of dogs for 35 years. His ET Pelee 

experience is freely at your disposal Christmas present as soon as pos- 
sible. And, of course, you are go- 
ing to give a dog. You want your 

Christmas present to have all the honors. You want it to go 

on having them for years to come. You want it to be a beloved 

reminder of YOU. Then a dog’s the only answer. 

This Christmas won’t be a merry one in the old sense. Too 
many of our boys are within the range of the German guns. 
But short of having the dear ones back, nothing will give quite 
so much happiness and comfort as the arrival of a good dog. 
Think of being able to present a person with a lifetime of abso- 
lute devotion, unlimited affection and sympathy! That’s what 
you give when you give a dog. 

This year there’s still another side to the giving. The dog has 
enlisted to fight the Hun. Like all the rest of us, he only asks 
to be trained. Then, with his gas-mask tied to his neck and 
every thought on his business, he hauls ammunition in the 
trenches, delivers dispatches, or goes out under fire to find the 
wounded. 


More and more of these dogs are needed. Why not give the 
kind for Christmas that can be trained for war service? It’s 
being done. Only just the other day the Harper’s Bazar Dog 
Man received this telegram from California: 


“I wish to have a valuable year-old police-dog thoroughly 
trained at my expense for Red Cross or war service, that I may 
offer his services to the Government for the duration of the war. 
Kindly wire me at my expense where I can secure best possible 
training for this purpose.” 

What did the Dog Man do? Why, he not only wired where 
the dog could be trained, but offered to superintend the job. 
Result—the dog is on his way East. And the Dog Man, who is 
too old to fight and is doing everything he can to help win the 
war, would be overjoyed to do the same thing for you. 

Don’t put off buying your dog till the last minute before 
December fifth, because dogs are selling—and they’re selling 
fast. The earlier you get your order in, the better the choice. 
Here on these pages are some of the best kennels in America, 
and here is Frank F. Dole, the Dog Man, with thirty-five years 
of experience as a-breeder, buyer and judge at dog-shows, to 
advise and to help you. He will even buy your dog for you and 
see him shipped, if you want him to. Furthermore, you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the most expert knowledge 
you could possibly get has been brought to bear on the purchase 
of your dog. 

Have you a dog that you must sell? A man going overseas 
recently wrote Mr. Dole and asked him to get a good home for 
the dog he had to leave behind him. Mr. Dole got busy—the 
man sailed without a qualm about his boon companion. If 
your war service debars you from keeping your dog, just write 
Mr. Dole—he wants to help. But write him about anything 
connected with dogs. 


The “Who’s Who” and “‘What’s What” in a is: 


Frank F. Dole 
Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th Street, New York 




















CHOW Breeders of the 
SENSATIONAL 
PUPPY— 

CHOWS uit icker 
offer povere! a agen 
to make the children 
Southwood Kennels happy for Christmas, 
. . an grown dogs, at 
Tivoli-on- Hudson, reasonable prices. 
? All of best possible 

New York breeding he as 








a We est | Highland 
White Terriers 


Puppies usually for sale at 
THE KNOLL, FLORENCE, MASS. 
| Exceptionally Good Stock — J 

















FoR Sale—High Class 
Winning Wire-haired 
and Smooth Fox 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers 
Manchester Black an 
Tan Terriers, Bul! 
Terriers and mostly al! 
breeds for sale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


SCOTTISH a 


For Sale and at Stud 








Make Best Companions, 
Bqually at Home in 
House and Stable 

WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 

















‘““PERSIANS” | 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing handled 
but clean healthy speci- 
mens, in very best condi- 
tion, Cats Boarded—Small 
Dogs housetrained and 
boarded. Individual home 
care. Versian Studs at Se vice. ius. Orange, Si!- 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 282 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., . Pens. Station, N. Y. C 
TOY SPANIEL 
an 
PEKINGESE 


Puppies, all colors and ages, 
Sound, healthy stock of the 
best breeding. 20 years exe 
perience. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices $25 up. Write 
for descriptions and prices, 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, Owner, 
683 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 











Perry Vale Snowdrop 
‘ 





Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Griffons, Toy white 


Veterinary examination 
allowed. 
Call, Write or Phone to 
pu. Ferond, 424 Sisth Ave. 
‘ork 


Tel. Farragut 380 














Scotch Collies 
Bred from Im- 
ported and 
Champion — stock. 
Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 


= Miss May Thomp- 

2 son, Prop. f 

} 3805 Lindell Av. mh, Am 

2 t. Louls. Mo. Manet - E 
WMT Te eet WE ec 


















KENNELS for 
Puppies- Grown dogs 
Bruno Hoffman 


PROTECTION 
White Phi 
N.Y. 
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Harpers Bazar is Recommended 
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{Anice Doc Bae 


Your Boy'sFriend> 
and Readt ly Protector 


ve WAR-TIME Doc 


See WE are importers and breeders of the orig- 

: inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the 
Vosges Mountains, the name? Chiens de Police 
of France and Belgium. 


Write today for Destetea Seal 
PALISADE KENNELS TT 


; BOX4 _ EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 




























































































MRS. EDW. C. 








Champion Win Sum Ming T’Sing 














SEALYHAM TERRIER Russian Wolf Hounds] | ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Brookwood Prelate,"" A. K. C. S. B. No | 
| 23396 This grand Sealyham Terrier is fit for : | The most successful breeders of Borzois 
| the highest competition on the show bench, is (Russian Wolf Hounds) in America. Reg- . 

splendid companion and will be mee oe a rea. istered puppies and grown stock for sale. Police, Army and 

sonable price for such epresentative do | 

_<«_—. ° | DELAWARE VALLEY FARM KENNELS Scout Dogs 

J. F. Craugle, Lessee = P 
BERS, J. 1. CRARY Titusville New Jersey Seven litters of puppies out of 


136 West Sth Strect Bayonne, N. J. very best stock in America for 


sale, also a few grown animals. 








Write us for sale sheet 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


' Ghe LONDON 
Teaneck Police Dog Kennels | | D 6 G SHOP 


Walnut Street, Teaneck, New Jersey . 
The most exclusive dog 


























Breeders of Shepherd, Police, shop in New York. Best 
Red Cross and Army Dogs. value in any breed of Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust 
. dog. Write for prices. St., Hempstead, L. I., Bell ‘Phone 
| The ideal companion. When in town call and —s cs gs sees pe ee Pa’ 
| | Some splendid puppies and dogs for oe ‘ EG 747, and & Tiere, Fs. 
| 
Christmas delivery. 002 Fit Ane, Mas Now P gee | } 
























































Cocker S 


BOBINHURST 


youngsters from 


Prices very reason 





ROBINHURST KENNELS, 





































WALLER 
Offers above noted champion at Stud to a English Bull Dogs = - | —_————— — 
i ay = siudy of proper breeding Boston Terrier Puppies fo +S I “Male, eleven months old, 
Beaufort Ave. and Irvin tq Street This picture shows the : or Sale very handsome, house brok 
Hollis, : “7 by the celebrated winner Seal en, beautiful disposition 
Telephone 6406 Hollis ceptional puppies now Kid Jr. These puppies are AIREDALE 24 loves children. Selling 
SOME DARK RED PUPPIES canate 338 UP handsomely marked and intelligent. A for no fault. Wonderful 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS FEMALES $25 UP good show type and companion. From TERRIER pedigree. For particulars 
CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL My Own Breeding $25 and up. Boston Terriers, all ages, address 
@ plascure for sale. @ y QUELLETT MRS. J. H. P. CONOVER, 
PO Bex8. Baye, LL KY. 355 Salem St. Lawrence, Mass._||_ || 447 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. | 
_— Fine Russian Wolfhound, “PATSY” , 
. For Great Dane, and Irish Ter- Pete ae noes. te P LICE i 
aniels Xmas rier Puppies from Champion thoroughbred, offered for | 
ENNELS Show Stock. Guaranteed as sale because my owner is 
~<a t *=--24—-."- ene, to France. am DOGS | 
Y of 32 “a grown stock usually on hand. | who buys me ha apy. } 
oung COCK- Price and particulars ad- . : 
er speaile, PENNWOOD KENNELS, Reg. dress Six handsome Police Dog 
1 | eee Pee waccinests OB tas, "Oe ve »pies from the very best 
male and fe- | | ‘ : ; Apt. K, The Lyons, Clarksburg, W. Va. puppies ery bes 
male, wy red, imported stock, sire and 
black and ——————— : 2 c 
: dam noted for intelligence 
- . OP 
All ose og re AIREDALE TERRIERS and disposition. These pup- || 
healthy] || . and WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS pies are very typical speci- || 
. nl i —t 1 coachers ; a 4: | 
prize _ winning | | Pups trom blue ribbon stock. Hand-| | 5 {2% Rf.cf,io"qtrlere_ the most popu. all: mens. All questions an- 
i ak a some, intelligent an affectionate ( i doy I t ) ll and penne . 
SS oe See Se ee Apply to | E frown‘aogsfor sn or Sumpanions, Wrte me swered cheerfully. 
% . . . | fo that ris uU. atisfaction 
Write for particulars and description gage ggg for prices eee eee MR. THEO. PETERSEN, 
Glen Head, Long Island | 202 Meeting St., Providence, R. 1. | ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. _ 723 Belden Ave., — il. = 
=== ——— ———— a i 

















WE OFFER: (1) 
dogs or unrelated 
sincere dealings an 


request. Also stuc 








AT STUD, Brainy, ; 
imthe world). Fee $25. Also puppies out of this dog. Simply express vour bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


‘*ONE MAN’”’ Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular dog of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping laymate. Matchless watch and _ stock dog. Endorsed as 
unsurpassed ali round hunter by Roosevelt and Rainev. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as steel. THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTH DAY OR OTHER HOLIDA 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comic al, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
pair for bre eding (3) A splendid bitch already served by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on eart 

d satisfaction. WE SHIP FO EVERY STATE in THE UNION, all over Canada and South America and abroad. i 
Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale  stuc 





1 card. ABSOLUTELY LIMITLESS REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 








The Council of Nat 


ional Defense says “‘Shop now!” 18 





Let 








C. S. R. Company 


140 W. 34th St. New York City 








Importers, and Dealers in Everything 
For the Dog. Crates, Books, Collars, | 
Medicines, Dog Food, Leashes, etc. 
| Send for sample copy | 
| FIELD and FANCY | 
BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 
supplied the readers of | 
: Harper’s Bazar with Boston , 
: Terriers. Every purchaser 4 
is a satisfied customer. I 





can satisfy 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able for show bench or 
companions. My specialty 
is handsomely marked 
Bostons. 

R. F. FORBUSH 


Dorchester, Mass. 


MRS. 
30 Mallon Road 


you as I have © 











The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 
Hypecree Kennets, 134 West 8lst St. 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 











utter 
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“MERIDALE”— PEKINGESE 
distinctly show their good breeding. Well 
mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 
ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. 
“‘Meridale”’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 
obi’? (at stud $25) and other winners of 
the ‘‘Blue.”’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the world. Prices reasonable. 


MERIDALE KENNELS 


(Mrs.F.C. McAllister) Great Neck Sta.,L.1. 
(Tel. Gr. Neck 381) 











Harper’s Bazar 


PEKINGESE 


playful pets, home raised, 
not kenneled, but accus 
tomed to outdoor runs. 
Brought up RIGHT 


dogs for sale and at Stud. 
Come and see them, 
write or telephone 


The Home of Nala’s Pekingese 


Mrs. H. R. Mooney, owner 
51 Bonnet Ave., cor. Post 
Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 

*Phone, Larchmont 4M 





FOR SALE 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers. Also the best Cairn Terriers 
in this country. All ages. AT STUD 
xrize winning Terriers of the above 
ste Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The property of rs. 
Harry Payne Whitney), Manhasset, 
Long Island. 








I Have Just the 
FRENCH BULL DOG 


you want. All my dogs are pedigreed stock. I 
have excellent show specimens and pets for sale 
at reasonable prices. All ages. 
DAVID T. PITKETHLY 
(Mem. F, B. D. C. 
206 Elton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


elephone 3062-W Cypress 








[DENTS CONDITION PILLS 


o MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
all run down, thin and unthrifty, 
with weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and high colored urine. They almost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 
The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 








Most adorable, lovable, | 





B u y a 


Collies 


The dogs I win with are 
the dogs I breed from 
Puppies out of Sarsfield 
Wishaw Queen for sale 
Others from equally good 
breeding from $25 up. 
Phone Farragut 4122 
PATRICK TULLY, OWNER, N. ¥. Address 
Kennels, Closter, N. J. 105 West 3ist St. 














CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D.V. S. 

82 W. Forty-Sixtn St., Nr. 5TH Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Bring your dog and cat troubles to me. Office 

and hospital at above address. In conjunction 

with my hospital and boarding kennels which 

are especially adapted for summer boarders at 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


New York City: Bryant 4767 


L. 1.: Manhasset 450 


Telephones: Manhasset, L. 

























Boston Terriers 


Best collection in New 
York City. This cut 
represents one of 
own dogs. All ages of 
Boston Terriers 4 
markable _ prices. 
Toy breeds for 
Best value. 
Grand Central Pet Dog Shop 
603-3rd Avenue 
New York Gity 


sale. 





THOROUGH - BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful 
Dogs in the World y 
A Guardian for the Fs 
Home. Playmateforthe & 
Children, Companion 
for the Household, and 
an Ideal Shepherd 
Pairs Not Akin 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 457 


ticell 





lowa 











The 
where 


friends. 





mass ALLIES 


Out of High Rent Section 
THE UNVARNISHED,TRUTH is always told about our stock. 


correspondent 
located—is always 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city 


Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 

NEW YORK KENNELS, 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International Judge— 





FIRST ”’ } 


All Breeds 


matter 
that 


and prospective 
assured of 


purchaser—no 
best attention, 


113 East 9th Street (half-block from 
Wanamaker’s) New York 





in your service 26 years’’) 














for You 


The smartest, handsomest and 


cutest dogs on earth Nat- 
ural trick dogs and very comi 
ca Just = the thing for 
children, playful, harmless as 
a kitten and very affectionate 
Always full of “Pepp."” My 
puppies are not raised in a 
city back yard, or crowded 
kennels, but on a _ IlKatsas 
farm. They are full of vigor 
and the picture of health. 
Send 5e in stamps for illus 
trated catalog on these popular dogs Terms 
liberal. Will ship on approval to responsible 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere, 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 





TOY SPANIELS 


AT STUD the celebrated King Charles 
Spaniel Champion Boy II. A prize winner 
wherever shown. Sire of winning puppies 
Fee reasonable. All colors of Toy Spaniel 
for sale. Aduress Mrs. Alice Nightengale 
Case, 53 Charles Field Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island 








Boston Terriers .- 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrate:! 
FASCINATIO 

K. C. 107292 


any dog in the country Irices, 

$20.00 up. 

Send stamp for illustrated circula: 
MASSASOIT KENNELS 

Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 











MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of London, Eng. 


FFERS a 

most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- 
oughbreds 
your approval, 
the 








for 
at 
most reason 
able prices pos 
sible consistent 
with quality. 


Toy Breeds 
Our Specialty 





Won’t you consider this au ivilation to 
call any time? 

Write us if you can’t come in; 
antee to please you. 


we guar- 




















MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop. 
70 W. 47th St.,N.¥.C. Phone Bryant 6340 
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delicacy scented 
| 

6 Preigarettes 


Their inimitable fragrance 
makes them the chore 
the smoker who knows ~~ 


I your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
Dept M:V+ 8th floor, 7QO Biudy, New York t 
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DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES Ssmmcnim 


























home. 


walls. 














+ 





Shop 


Backgrounds of Beauty for Practical Duty 


Don't think of mere walls. Consider them as back- 


grounds! — beautiful, velvety, soft-tinted back- 
grounds—artistic settings—that emphasize _ the 
beauty of pictures and fine furniture and yield the 
harmony of luxury, comfort and good cheer. = 


Harrison’s Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A Du Pont Product) 
will impart this atmosphere to any room in your 
It's practical, too, because a little soap and 
water quickly remove any marks of soil or dust. 


Made in many tints and shades—to work out any con- 
ceivable color scheme—and applied easily to old or new 


Write for our new book, “The Ideal Finish.” 
HARRISON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Toon OL P(N Pes 

















early—cooperate with our adi 


ertiserslt 






































antiques 


corsets 





RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques 
in brass, copper and bronze Unusual wrought 
fron lamps and candelabra Call or write 
Russian Art Studio, 18 45 St., N. Y. City 


BRASS & COPPER ‘ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts 
Cc all or write ». Russian Antique Shop. 1 b..28th St 


arts & crafts 


BEDSIDE & TABLE !ooms designed for hospi- 
tals & homes. Two models with 4 heddles & 4 
threadies. C't'’g. Weaving lessons by Kina M 
De Neergaard. T awido Studio. 065 Ave., N.Y 


art embroidery 
HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave, 24-25 St., 


( Knit for. our Soldier boys. Coltumbia, 
Good Shepherd Yarns French Tapestries, 
New shipment Worsted Knit Goods 











art galleries 


R. DUDENSING . & SON 
45 W. 44th St., N Cc. Foreign & American 
Paintings. Largest ulheasion of original W ater 
Cc Colors in America, suits able Gifts for all _oce ‘a’ ns. ns 





beauty culture 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
erent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
+ Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C 


- S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


MADAME L. BROWN, formeriy fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 West 37 New York City 


7th St., 
Corsets ready to wear rand =m: ade to order. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, s Specialist in Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear. Descriptive bkit. sent. 
500-! Sth / Ave.. N.Y cor 42d st % ‘anderbilt 5 845. 
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corset phnepiesl 
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for soldiers and sailors 


(Continued) 





Gowns and Waists 


(Continued) 





CAMP SERVICE KIT. 18 articles and a mas- 
cot—in a snappy mannish bag. To eat, to wear, 
and a bit of fun. Postpaid to any camp $4.00. 
Furness Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and Dress 
a aists for aca Made Suits a Specialty. 

Call or wt Phone Greeley 4523 








furniture 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 
beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. ‘The Better 
Things.” Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





KATHERIN CASEY. Gowns for all occasions. 
Street and Afternoon frocks. Your material used 
if desired. Re mode’ ling also done. 

112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. Circle 4451 


HUGHES— Bryant 2447 
Distinctive Gowns 
oats: Suits 

priced 27 West 





Moderately 46th St., N. Y¥. 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., " 
Plates of interesting interiors, ““ on roanies: 
34-36 West 32d Street New York C 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture.rugs,draperies, ete., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W. 45 'st.. N. ¥ Bryant 670. 








R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to orde r, 


Corsets copied Old ones made new Tail 
orders solicited. 17 West 42d Street, New York. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 


3278 


HUGHES Smart Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
liberty velvet. Exclusive models. Moderately 
: pricec 

7 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., Just off Fifth Avenue 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 
and Georgette at $45. Sketches sent, no two alike. 
Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New York ¢ ‘ity 








furs 





hair 








dancing 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St.,N.¥.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing; $5 vol.: descriptive cata. H on request. 


CHALIF’S ART OF DANCING 
taught by the master at 
163 West 57th Street 
New York City 








FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating 
prices are 


consistent with 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ng a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., N. Y. 





Good Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 5t..N.Y. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent worn mane: 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 











CHER- ROSE, p. perfec t waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price $1 
A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
GRAY ‘HAIR TONIC that will no not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass 
EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 
$1.10 per box Single application lasts 2 to 
3 weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- 
ment 50c at Spiro's, 26 W. 38th St.. N. Y. 











MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
50 West 49th Street 
Bryant 9426 New York City. 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc 
Muscles tightened endorsed by known physi- 
clans. One address: 50 W. 49 St., N.Y. Bry.9426 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 


for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair 





Valuable information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St... N.Y.C 
WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 


tifle beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for i} ulars. Mme 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts 


EVE’S LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
growth of eye lashes, adding a beautiful frame 
ang demure look to the eyes. Price $2. by pe 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 





TAVITSKY Comple xion Requisites. ‘for ¢ ‘leansing 
& Rejuvenating the Skin, no Massaging, no so-called 
Strapping muscles, Ef y De eR without 
charge.Mme. Palette 66 th Av.N.Y.Tel.4086 Plaza 


LADIES HAVING THE E ENTREE to: to exe clusive 
society, or among the wealthy, can make much 
money without loss of prestige, with our ex- 
clusive Toilet Preparations. 

PRACTICAL SELLING PLAN and con- 
fidential terms will be mailed in plain envelope 
Address: Emile Lars Shoree Co., 149 West 
42nd Street, New York. 











blouses 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 
Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, permits offering of exceptional values 
500 Fifth i Ave., N ¥. co Se nd _for _booklet_ ‘H. 








candies 


QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 

i5¢—$1. 10 $1. 25 per Pound. If your dealer 
does not earry them we would be pleased to 
supply you direct by parcel post H. D. Foss 
& Co., Boston. New York Office, 41 Un - Sa. 





ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. “T he J Arist ocrat 
of Confections."" Artistically boxed Send for 
the ‘“‘“Oh-so-delicious’’ assortment > Ib. sent 
ppd. Jennie Cross _ Trull, "plddetord, _ Maine 





chilean things 


HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 E. 48 St., N. Y 
Newly designed childre n's furniture and toys, 
for the nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty 
Designing and furnishing nurseries: Catalogue 


TOTS’ TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Phone 
Bryant 2867. Outfitters to Children of All Ages 
Swimming and Gymnasium Suits a Specialty. 
ct harming _§ Styles and Superior Workmanship 





























The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me suggest the 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44tb St., 





DURYEA NORMAL SCHOOL 

est 72nd Street 
Tultion R, "agethete, Interpretive and 
Modern Dancing Children and Adults 





PECKER 
French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latest — styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y a 7323. 








DURYEA DANCES 
Thursday 8:30 P.M. to 12:30 A.M 
West 72nd Street 

Light refreshments included. 


Every 


7 
Admission $1 00 


EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 

sure of your pasronnse. Demoeeiae and redye- 

ing old furs. J. — 12 W. 36th St., N. Y. 








‘ANOTHER WAY TO BEAT THE ; HUN ; 
All Christmas presents for delivery in America should be 


shipped early in December. 
it goes without saying that the 


The Government wishes it; 
public will patriotically do it. 


This means that any and all Christmas shopping has to be 


done in November. 
increase their sales or delivery 


The merchants have agreed not to 


force for the holidays, so you 


will have to do your shopping early to be sure of getting 


your things. 
keeping and delivery service. 


‘‘Pay and carry” is the slogan to save book- 
With the exception of toys, the 


Government earnestly begs that you give only useful things. 


dramatic art 





FUR REMODELING and REPAIRING. Ex- 
pert workmanship; reasonable prices. Chas. Hor- 
witz, Furrier since 1892. 41 E. 8th St.,.N.Y. (two 
blocks W. of Wanamaker’s). Tel.137 Stuyvesant 





THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic 
Art Diction Endorsed by Edith Wynne 

thison. General training for the Stage. Te 
of Alice Brady. _Studio, Ads 5 Cc ‘arnegie H: H all, N -Y. 








fancy dress & costumes 


SAVE 35% to 50% ON YOUR FURS 
by buying Dressed Skins and care them 
made up in any style desire 


Descriptive Price List “‘J’’ sent on ryeuuest. 





Skins sent on approval.Express charges prepaid. 
If you require any skins matched send sample. 
J. Boscowitz & Sons. 

New York City. 


153 West 57th Street 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 
THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 














THE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children. 
Apply for fed aye oe booklet. 


- Nestle Co., 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ANDRE, Hair specialists, Manufacturers of Or- 
iental C dloring to restore premature grey hair. 





$2 box, trial size 50c. Send for booklet. Ap- 
plication Parlors, 45 West 39th St., N. Y. 
NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 


shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 





CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the pale in Yai tints. Not a dye or 





bleach. Used w 
CROWN OF GOLD TONIC. Benefits ‘‘drab” 
or “faded"’ hair. Imparts a beautiful golden 


sheen. $1 each bottle. Original Toilet Prepara- 
tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., N. Y. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Easy to apply; harmless. $1.35 postpd; 
B. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 








An Experienced Sealp Specialist. English 

Henna Shampooing conditions of the Scalp 

t ea Reasonable Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
-42d St.. N. ¥.C. M. H. 8633. 


CRUDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’”’ 
Removes _ poe yg and prevents oe hair. 
and 25 cents the Tube 
The C reid Co., Inc., 1777 Broadway, N. 








FRANCESCA TEXTOR wil! rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. An: : 





Any ‘period, 


made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress balls Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. 





TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to hire or made to order 
Every rented costume as clean as new. 


A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. Y. 











feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, 


Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed; newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers Prompt mail service. 
H Methot, _29 We } 34th Street, New york. 








flesh reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern sci- 





entifie electrical method No dieting or exer- 
cising tequired. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 256 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.¥.C Phone Mad.8q.5758 





FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a week. Sample 
jar with instructions, $3.00. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet: rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye, Grad. 
Nurse, 233,W. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. 


Leslie A. 
Mass. 





per- 





Learn How to Reduce according to the laws of 

nature. No habits to give up, no tasks to per- 

form. Interviews without charge or obligation. 
R. Miller, 109 W. 42nd St., Bryant 3828 











cleaning & dyeing 





for soldiers and sailors 





gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 








WE WILL GIVE YOU MONEY to buy 

S. 8. or Liberty Bonds for your Discarded 
Street and Evening Gowns, Furs, Wraps, 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. 


MME. FURMAN, 103 West 47th St., N. Y. 
Absolutely Highest Cash Value Paid. We pur- 
chase entire contents of Houses and Estates. 
Consult us before you sell. Phone Bryant 1376. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670 I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 








SUN LIGHT RAY—The new scientific way to 
treat scalp troubles of all kinds. Achieves 
quick and lasting results. Eve Becktel, 
507 Fifth Avenue. Vanderbilt 4943. 


hotels 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also table d’hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 














Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest streets Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.’s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson Quinn. 





Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 


bet. B'way & 








gowns & waists 


THE BROZTELL— 27th Street at 5th Avenue, 
New York. Hub of shopping wheel. Partic- 
ularly for ladies without escort. Every room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 





UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 








MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional Remodeling. ~— orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St..N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1I will 
eall at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 

Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y¥ Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 








interiors 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 
of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. War- 
time simplicity. 48 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 


ADVICE BY MAIL—Samples and complete 
color guide $2 per room. Ann Wentworth, 
former decorative editor of House Beautiful, 














TOS We osth SUNT C. Tel, 6421 Columbus, | Room 1414, 432 Fourth Ave.. New York City: 
HAMILL, INC. e 
Gowns made to _ order, to ] 
suit your individual taste. jewe ry 


760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 





WOMEN’ Sand Men's clothing. Bl: ankets, Cur- 
tains, etc Branches, Newport, nee Roe helle, 
White Plains. Main Office 402 E. 31 8t., N.¥.C 
(see phone book) Knickerbocker Cl. & D 7. Co. 


Shop early—Christmas will soon be 


here! 





GEORGE WASHINGTON KIT-A khaki bag 
with rubber pocket for soap. Contains 8 handy 
articles for the boys ‘‘over there."’ C comets 5 2 
Bag only, $1. Kit Circle, 310 W. 105th St., Y 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all hag rene: remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Cc harlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av., N.Y. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, etc. Mail or phone calls attended to. 
Mrs. 8. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 





jewelry 


(Continued) 


millinery 





S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precio 

gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 4 yrs. Ban 

references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New York. 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, 
Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices now ex- 
ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 670 


SHONGUT, 170 Broadway, 

é ligh Class Jewels, 
Pearls, etc., 
Individual pieces or Fsts 











cor. Maiden Lane, 
every description. 
Sure hased for cash 


us stones, also gg om 





GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and 
Hats 2 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) N.Y. 








miscellaneous 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 








MEN AND WOMEN make $50 to $100 weekly 

handling Harry Lauder's world-famous book, **A 

Minstrel inFrance."’ Write for particulars at once 
> 7 


Hearst Int. Library Co., 119 40th St 








laces 


original water colors 





THE pEyORmane LACE SHOP, 60 Wash. 
Sq., } Charming laces for autumn gowns 
«& “me. Mending & reconstruc raps (catalogue 
on request). Marian Powys Gold-medalist. 


R. spa & SON;—45 West 44th 

Cc. The largest and most complete 
callsaion in America, suitable for gifts for all 
occasions. 








ladies’ tailors 


M. BERKOWITZ—Smart designs for spring 

in Tailored Frocks, Suits and Coats; at less 

than ready-to-wear prices. 9 4 est 46th Street 
New York Cit} 


D. VELTRY, 42 5 Ave., Y. Opposite Lord & 
Taylor. Advance Fall - ot ie Tailor-made Suits 
& Dresses. Furs Remodeled. Prices moderate 
10% Discount to readers of Harper's Bazar 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N.Y., makes 
a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under 
$90. Quality & material faultless in make & fit. 
Fur garments remod. Winter models now ready. 











patterns 
PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 


and Children’s garments: picture or descrip- 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect | fit. Mail orders 
aspeciaity Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St., N.Y.C 











shoes 


**SHOE CRAFT’? SHOP—27 38 St., N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue Footwezr in md Mise 9, 9%, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to _D. Send for 
catalog H 5 and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 











lingerie 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Hand- 
embr’d in artistically shaded colors Mme. 
Paula, 622 W. 137th St.,N.Y. Tel. Aud’n ‘8692. 





THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 
N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


E. HAYES, 582 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 














maids’ uniforms 


shopping commissions 


Distinctive | 


shopping commissions 


(Continued) 


unusual gifts 


(Continued) 





A UNIQUE SERVICE 
The judicious expenditure of money is an art. 
Lady of undoubted taste offers 
to assist you in selecting dis- 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
is an “Art Box" of fresh flowers from Muir's 
unimposing shop. Poems in owers verily 
62 West 40th Street. Telephone 144 Vanderbilt 





tinctive gowns, furs and 
lingerie from New York's unusual 


shops (not the department stores) 


wraps, 


EVERY WOMAN LOVES an exquisite hand- 
embroidered robe in English batiste or pine- 
apple silk, $25 to $50. Elaine Elser, Manila, 











The aim of this unique service— | Philippine Islands. 
is to assist you in choosing those MAKE THE CHILDREN happy this 
posh et fashions best suited zo Xmas and give them a Dining Room 
r personality _Mrs. C R. My Set of seven pieces all decorated with 

416 Mi aaisen Ave.,N Cc. Tel. 4587 Vanderbilt | dainty designs. 
* | They Come One set in a box. and are 
l sent anywhere on receipt of $2.00. Write 
specia ty S Ops for circular on other gifts. Jullien Shop 
Box 442 Fort Lee, New Jerse ay. 





WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 


A LIGHT fora wounded ‘soldier or an inv alide d 























| 

| 
Beuutiful, practical gifts for every occasion. friend, easily attached to bed or table. Attract- 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent ive, comp conve nient Mailed to any “ad- 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind dress. Price $5.75 - Vard, Oneonta, Y 
The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.,N.Y | UNUSUAL LAMP conveniently attached to 
Sport skirts & hats. New style smocks, sweat- bed or table, for reading or writing. A most at- 
ers, dainty blouses, negligees. Children’s clothes | trac tive, useful gift Immediate delivery 
in great variety Artists’ Aprons. M.H. 8296 | Price 5 Di Ward, Oneonta, N. Y 

tati holesale gif 

Personal Engraved Christmas Cards, ex- | THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps,Lacquer- 


clusive designs, magnificent assortment delivered 
anywhere, send for samples at once pveweet 
Waddey Co., 7 South 11th St.. Riehmond, V 


100 WEDDING > ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
invitations, pees engraved, 2 sets of envelopes 
100 Calling Cards, $1.25.’ Write for samples 
B. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Phila. 














ed Doorstops, Compotes, Combination Tea, Knit- 
ting or Work Stands. Write for circulars. Utili- 
tarian Art Studios, 319 Lakest., Petoskey, Mich 





willow furniture 





toilet preparations 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West 111th Street, 





Short Vacations must be supplemented to rest 
und sleep in the open air Sea Cliff hooded 
couch with mattress and spring for the sleeping 
porch, Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 42nd St., City. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 
have the largest collection of willow furniture 
in America. Immediate deliveries from stock on 
hand. Every piece made in our own shops 








Cc. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 

25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. Send 
3¢ stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & ian 
»y Frey, Charles, 507 5th Ave..  - 








window shades 





RAYAM LIQUID ROUGE- Lasting Hygienic 
Natural tint Unaffected by salt water bath- 
ing. Practical for motorists. Will last all day 
$1 by mail. 107 W. 47th St., New York City. 





Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. on req Exhibition salesrooms. — 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York Cit 





NURSES’ PUT STs TING ASS’N 
ifth Avenue 


“=a But h Street 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
= ill co with you or send anything on ap- 

yroval. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
B56 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


unusual gifts 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Are hiteets Bidg., New York City 








New York. 
Dresses Collars 
Caps ready made Cuffs 
Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wear- 
ing apparel. Personal acquaintance in N.Y.dep't 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 

fires. C urtain Holders. Match Box Holders 
‘Big Stick” for recording children’s heights. Ask 

for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N.Y. 


yarns 





also 
Authorized Red Cross —— 
urses’ Outfitting Ass’n 
425 Fifth 


Avenue. 





FLORA —* | 
BLOUSES hile | 


Waist Illustrated Above 


| 

| Just the sort of a waist for | 
smart women, made of white || 
voile, with copenhagen blue 
linen collar and cuffs. A very 
attractive little waist at espe- 
cially good value, and_ will 
please the most fastidious taste. 


Postpaid $2 -50 


| Write for booklet of our lead- 
ing numbers. 


FLORA BLOUSE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 














hn 











MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 





ART LINENS from Florence, Italy. Hand- 
woven, embroidered designs of Garreggi, Sicil- 
ian, Antique Filet and Venice work. Wholesale 
and re ae Heath & Mills, 18 State St., Schenec- 
tady, N 














Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new shecp’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 

they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the fincst resort hotel in 







the world. 


We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
over nincty patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
. are specializing on the plaincr, more substantial patterns. 
Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $4.00 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $4.50 per yard 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, shi oe have 
advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $ 4.00 
Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not 
seriously consi 


Grove Park Inn 





We make : 


A sn! us to this expense unless you are 
cring our homespun. : 
Biltmore Industries 

Asheville, N. C. 



































permanent 
Italian design. 


inches. 


Forwarded in 
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The ““New Service” Light 


These artistic hand-decorated Candles 
both the Xmas holiday and patriotic spirit. 
The stands are substantially 

ornate purposes 


Total height of Base and Candle is 24 


artistic gift 
unique four-color card and poem appro- 
priate to the Boys 


At all good dealers or mailed 
postpaid direct 


KAYALL STUDIOS 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











and Bases merge 


made for 
in old gold 


box with 


in the Service. 
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ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stoc k of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Tiffany. 


Opposite 


ma 











Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Style— Service 


That comfortable “feel” of 
security, that attractive 
“look” of smart distinction, 
are yours when you wear the 
real Shelltex Shur-ons. They 
cost no more—and assure 
lasting lens protection. 

The genuine (made only by 

Kirstein) always bear the 

name Shur-on or Shelltex 


in the mounting. Look for it 
at your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
245 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 








OR, dant with the Sp arit 


as the bright. b losin Cc rysanth emums an 
fal en leaves are Yet new Wesigns for’ 


MALLIN SON $ PUSSY WILLOW SILK 


gU.S.Pat. OFF: 


. The silk Grensible economy 
| G, nteresting 1: in tts blend of ¢' ualijes ¥ y) 








rect and exquisite silk and deligh tfilly> 


versatile. 


y+ lining 1 17 4 seooll new Jal YU surt ll 
urs; Or as a6 ch arming. ly fashioned f rock or~ 

blouse it adds zest and ‘Joy to the wearin 

PUSSY WILLOW 7s guaranteed for two fru / 


seasons wear 


Costs a httle more, but —" awhole lo more’ 


THERE IS BUT ONE MALLINSONS 
PUSSY WILLOW. THE NAME ON 
THE SELVAGE OR THE LABEL 
IN THE GARMENT MARKS THE 
GENUINE. 


H.R.MALLINSON @COMPANY. inc 
“Che new silks first” 
MADISON AVENUE-41¢ STREET NEW YORK. 





uber, and colorfut / 








Seest of 
Makinson; 
avon AY 


} Dootlyn 


As hk at the i for “aa 
ALLINSON™ 
Silks de Luxe 
Khaki Kool 
Paissy Willow Sraesructibli Voi le 
Jatin D Duvetyn Will o’the 1sp, 
rhid- Siac Kash saw 77 vi 
zh anara hinghslt fons ain 
ndestructt th rope ‘PussyWil EMlowSz 
AU trade mark names 








Snap a Wilsnap 


and smile confidently. When 
Wilsnaps snap together they mean 
business! They stay snapped until 
your finger tips command “loosen.” 

Then, and then only, does the 
Wilsnap spring release. 

Which means snap fastener com- 
fort, doesn’t it? 

And are Wilsnaps rust proof? 
Certainly! And do Wilsnaps come 
in all sizes for all weights of fabrics? 
Assuredly! 

«“Wilsnaps — always Wilsnaps— 
wherever snap fasteners are used.” 


Always will snap 
THE WILSON FASTENER COMPANY 
117 East St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


® 


“<Some one has said: «Red Cross stitches keep time with 
the heartbeats of American women — Join, Help.’” 





Look for this card 


—orange colored— 


LOC every where 


SNAP 


Fastener 


Mail all Christmas gifts early 


in December! 
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“FASHIONS” 
This Month’s 
Cover Design 

66 WO young girls amuse 


themselves playing the 
old game of soap bub- 


bles. ‘They conjure up the 
fashions of the future and 
dream of those that have 


passed. Every one knows that 
they play an important role 
in a young girl’s thoughts. And 
this is so natural, so charming 
and feminine! 

Visions, so dear to lovely 
woman—of styles gone by— 
are created by the imagination 
of the girls in the glittering 
transparency of the bubbles 
that stand out against a plain 
green background. . The 
mode of 1916, with its well- 
known silhouette, has not yet 
been carried off on the breeze; 
nor that of 1917, retained so 
perfectly in the memory of the 
girl on the right, with its little 
quasi-oriental crinoline; she is 
perhaps thinking that a similar 
toilette would do only for one 


O Your Christmas Shop- 
ping Early.” This ad- 
monition has met your 

eye so often during the past few 
years and has been utilized so 
generally by newspaper and 
vaudeville jokesmiths that you 
have possibly come to regard it as 
a more or less empty phrase. 

But this year, of all years, the request that 
you shop early comes as an urgent war neces- 
sity. And late, last-minute purchasing must be 
regarded as distinctly unpatriotic. 

It is not so much the early shopping in itself 
that is essential. The supremely important thing 
is early shipping. But since you cannot ship gifts 
early unless you shop for them early, we shall lay 
stress on the need for early shopping. 

The heart of our war effort lies in our trans- 
portation system. Every move of Pershing’s army 
depends fundamentally on our ability to keep the 
vast stream of men, munitions and supplies flowing 
from their sources to the ships. Our railroads and 
our inland waterways are burdened to the utmost 
now with essential freight. There is a limit to 
their capacity. We must not let personal senti- 
ment, in the form of Christmas gifts, encroach 
upon that limit. To do so would be to thrust a 
dagger into our own forces from behind. 

If we begin buying and shipping our Christmas 
presents now—at oncé—we shall give our trans- 
portation system a chance to absorb them and 
move them gradually. We shall give them over 
a month to complete the job. This will avoid con- 
gestion and a serious tie-up of traffic. 

But if we wait until the last moment and then 
throw millions of packages into the mails and ex- 
press we shall, in effect, put a wrench into our 
whole machinery of war. 

To help you buy your gifts early we have made 
this November issue our Christmas number. Jane 
Jarvis, head of our Personal Shopping Service, has 
gathered together scores of practical, useful things 
—something for every one you know—which she 
will be glad to buy for you and ship for you 
promptly without extra charge. You will find 
these gifts illustrated and described on pages 64 
to 76 inclusive. Miss Jarvis buys things for thou- 
sands of our readers in this country and abroad. 
You can place entire confidence in her judgment 
and her efficiency. 

If you would like to rid yourself of the whole 
bother of shopping, simply write to Jane Jarvis, 
tell her what you want her to buy, enclose a check 
or money-order to cover the cost of the gifts— 


This is a view from the 








portico of Mrs. Harry Payne 
which is pictured on pages 34 and 35 of this issue. 
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twice, thus saving valuable transportation space. 


In choosing gifts this year be careful to select 
only such articles as may be definitely useful. By 
useful is meant something that can be used or 
worn immediately by the recipient. Avoid buying 


Volume LIII 
Number 11 


Whitney’s country studio, 


Erte’s Description 
Translated from 
the French 


of the costume balls that will 
be given soon . when her 
brave brothers return from 
Europe! 

The huge crinoline of 1860, 
the “Merveilleuse” of the Direc- 
toire, the “Venitienne” with its 
pantalets and high clogs, Isa- 
belle of Bavaria, false but 
lovely, with her extravagant 
“hennin” as a head-dress, and 
lastly a Byzantine picture 
far removed from our times— 
but so simple and dignified in 





line, and, thanks to that, al- 
ways timely. wom 
Bubbles are they not 


the most perfect symbols of 
fashions? Like bubbles which, 
scarce have they floated away 
from us, burst noiselessly, 
leaving not the slightest trace 
of their ephemeral existence— 
fashions succumb very quickly 
and silently to make way for 
their descendants, who are 
born of the creative imagina- 
tion of artists.” 


the futile gimcracks which in 
other years have served no better 
purpose than to be remembrances 
alone. To your relatives and in- 
timates give presents they can use. 
Children’s toys are the only non- 
useful articles that should be 
mailed or expressed. The stores 
this Christmas are not going to employ extra 
salespeople or delivery men, nor will they ex- 
tend their working hours. It behooves you, 
therefore, to carry with you every package 
possible and to shop as early in the day as 
you can. 

The Council of National Defense requests that 
no Christmas gifts be put in the mails or the ex- 
press later than the first week in December. This 
is the very latest that gifts should be sent. But 
please do not wait until then before sending yours. 
Begin right away. And let the Bazar help you. 
That is what it is for. 


Don’t waste paper. It contains sulphur needed 
urgently for war munitions. Don’t waste paper. 
A pound of paper saved saves three pounds of 
coal. Don’t waste paper. Wasted paper means 
wasted transportation space. It also means wasted 
labor and wasted capital. 

Hitherto paper has been plentiful, relatively 
cheap and so generally used for a thousand famil- 
iar purposes that everybody has lost sight of its 
value. It has been shamefully wasted. 

But to-day the materials used in making paper 
are growing scarcer. The paper industry, not be- 
ing a strictly war industry, must transfer to the 
war industries as much of its labor, coal, sulphur, 
bleach and transportation space as is necessary to 
win the war. 

This means that the production of paper will 
be considerably curtailed. And it means, by the 
same token, that paper must be conserved. 

The Pulp and Paper Section of the War In- 
dustries Board has adopted recommendations for 
curtailing the consumption of paper by news- 
papers, magazines and book publishers which 
should result in a saving of from 15 to 25 per cent. 

It has requested publishers, as part of this con- 
servation measure, to limit the size of their editions 
to fit the exact demand. In the case of Harper’s 
Bazar this means that we shall print just enough 
copies every month to fill our subscriptions and 
actual newsdealers’ orders—but not a copy more. 

This will not prevent any one who wants the 
Bazar from being able to get it—so long as she has 
become a subscriber or has placed a definite stand- 
ing order in advance with her newsdealer. 





and Miss Jarvis will do the rest. Everything she Copsright, 1998: Uy: Tacermationsl nde , i paler. 
buys for you will be exactly as it is pictured and Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazar Printing a wide margin of reserve copies for the 
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y . > cS aly i j iS, > © ice. = 
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; Charlotte Fairchild 
: 
—_ . . _ . ~ . 7 
-ITRIT F BELGIUM 
THE SI O 3EL N 
; The gallantry and unshaken faith of beleaguered Belgium, the courage of whose people in the face of 
: annihilation has never faltered, might be symbolized in many ways. It has been manifested by ail classes— 
i by rich and poor and destitute. But in no way, perhaps, has it been more valiantly exemplified than by the 
Belgian sisters, those stalwart women who, cruclly driven from their cloisters, have added to their vows of 
piety an oath to fight the invader to the end. Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, as the Spirit of Belgium, and Charlotte 
Bus Fairchild have here succeeded in symbolizing that nation’s*unswerving determination and her burning resent- 
ment against the Hun 1 remarkable picture, both in subject and in photographic technique, this is prob- 
i ably the finest of the many patriotic characterizations conceived by Mr. and Mrs. Haggin and Mrs. Fairchild. 
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WHY WE HAVE SENT HIM 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


By 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honor more.” 
Richard Lovelace. 


HEN Richard Lovelace thus excused 
himself in his famous lyric to “the 
lady of his love”, Lucasta, for— 
“That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste heart and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly”— 
he had no idea, one may be sure, what these two 


lines, written to a frivolous and unfeeling miss, - 


were to mean to mankind. Lovelace was the finest 
type of cavalier. In him was concentrated that 
loyalty to a lost cause which gave a religious qual- 
ity to the devotion with which Charles I. and all 
the Stuarts were so wonderfully surrounded. In 
that old fight between opposing ideals, of which 
the glamor still so remarkably remains, there were 
many heroic ladies too, to whom it certainly had 
not been necessary to excuse oneself for loving 
honor more. Yet they were the exception; for 
woman still, for the most part, was either flower, 
toy, or household drudge. Her husband was ex- 
pected to do all the thinking and all the fighting. 

It is long since man did all the thinking, and 
now it has come about that woman is taking, or 
prepared to take, no small share in the fighting as 
well. More and more is being achieved that ap- 
proximation of man to woman and woman to man 
foreshadowed by that great “Victorian” poet, 
whom it is so unfashionable to quote, and whom 
the members of poetry societies never even men- 
tion, and daily we see before our eyes the growing 
fulfilment of his famous prophecy: 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that threw the 
word, . . « 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the to-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridal, chaste and 
calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of human-kind.”’ 


More and more men and women alike are real- 
izing that “the woman’s cause is man’s”—and the 
man’s cause woman’s. Therefore it is that, in the 
present war, the men who go to fight have no need 
to excuse themselves to their sweethearts for loving 
honor more, for the women have taken the old 
song out of their mouths. Woman, though her 
life is bound up in them by those tragic bonds 


Joseph C. Coll 


Decoration by 


which a woman must always feel more elementally 
than a man,—mother, wife, sweetheart, or sister; 
she now—loves honor more; and such words as 
“slacker” represent her feeling towards the man 
who would stay behind on the pretense that he 
loved her more than honor. It is she that now 
sends him into the battle, prepared, so far as she 
is able, to join him there, and ashamed and in- 
sulted to her very soul should a man of her house 
be ready to take advantage of exemption clauses, 
which would keep him safe at home among her 
petticoats—when she any longer wears them. 

It is not for nothing, but for a deep, if involun- 
tary, spiritual reason that woman herself is taking 
so active a part in this war, that she is under shell- 
fire on every front, in hospitals and ambulance 
wagons, and even, like the Russian “Battalion of 
Death,” actively under arms. For she who has 
always sat at the Fount of Being intuitively di- 
vines that this war is one of those wars wherein 
the very soul must fight for its existence, a war 
of Light and Darkness, of Ahrimanes and Ormuzd. 

Therefore, she who has borne men with agony 
and glory, suckled and nurtured them with desper- 
ate love, watched them grow in a heart-breaking 
dream, now sends them forth in a spirit of divine 
immolation to fight, and die if it needs must be, 
in this holiest of all Holy Wars. 


HE President of the United States has set forth, 

in documents which have the stamp upon them 
of immortal historical statement, the many good 
and sufficient reasons for which America, after long 
patience, and much weighing of the event, has at 
length taken up arms. But behind all the purely 
rational justification for this grave final step one 
feels the pressure of a vast intuitive impulse, an 
urge deeper than reason, rising like an irresistible 
tide from the heart of America, bringing a sustain- 
ing elemental energy—a mighty momentum of 
spiritual force, to the conclusions of its brain. 

The heart of America feels that something more 
than the laws of nations are at stake, that, indeed, 
all that is best in humanity hangs on the issue; and 
the art of a nation is always in the keeping of its 
women, a truth especially true of America. 

It is not merely to avenge her own wrongs that 
America is sending her dearly loved sons into the 
fiery furnace. It is rather because her heart has 
been stirred to its deeps by a vast pity for the in- 
tolerable anguish of those peoples already the vic- 
tims of, or in the immediate path of, that Jugger- 
naut which would crush out of existence all that 
makes life divine and mysteriously sweet, that has 
peopled Belgium with phantoms, and filled its very 
sunlight wit nightmares; and of the beauty and 
rural peace of Northern France has not spared, 
even as much as a wild rose. 

For generations America has held herself aloof 
in an immense continental insularity from the 
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rest of the world, deeming that its affairs were none 
of her business—as, doubtless, many of them were 
not—but here is an issue which is the business of 
the whole wide earth—‘dreaming of things to 
come”—to stand aside from which were to cut one- 
self off from the whole brotherhood of humanity. 
It is not merely because American women and 
children were ruthlessly murdered in the execution 
of a crime more coldly cruel than the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew that we send our boys to battle, 
but also, and just as much, because school children 
were murdered in cold blood in Scarborough, En- 
gland, because of all the martyred and violated 
women and children of Belgium and France, and 
Serbia, and Armenia, because of murdered nurses 
and wounded soldiers in hospitals and hospital- 
ships, protected by the most sacred sign known to 
mankind, because of women and children kneeling 
at prayer in Paris heedlessly sacrificed to a mere 
vanity of bombardment. 

The self-satisfied sneer of the Beast that has 
done these things, while it has sent a chill through 
the blood of the whole world, a chill as of some 
supernatural evil, has at the same time roused 
the spirit of human kinship, as it has never been 
roused before, and brought about at least a feder- 
alization of the emotions which is a presage and 
preparation for that closer union of soul and heart 
among nations which alone can put an end to that 
mental disease, and tragic misunderstanding, we 
call war. Perhaps those fearful lightning flashes 
from the front were needed to illuminate the hu- 
man situation, to bring within the circle of its vivid 
glare the whole human family, so that races that 
before were scarcely more than names to each 
other, have, for one wild revealing instant, looked 
into each other’s eyes, and known themselves for 
brothers in the great commonweal of God. 


MERICANS, loving their homes, with some- 
thing still of the passion of hard-fighting 
settlers in their blood, their little farmsteads with 
barns and gnarled apple-orchards, and meadow 
“lots” cozily about them, their villages with stately 
elms, and white meeting-houses, surrounded by the 
hush of hallowed graves, have caught glimpses in 
that tragic lightning of other farmsteads and 
orchards and once happy villages, in lands across 
the sea, no less dearly loved, once merry like theirs 
with the voices of children, peaceful with the low- 
ing of cattle, peopled with quiet industrious folk, 
friendly with neighbors—but they have seen the 
old women mourning among the ruins of their 
shell-torn cottages, their little ones crying at their 
skirts, they have seen the village priest standing 
amid the desolation of his shattered shrine, they 
have seen the old men bowed and leaning on their 
sticks in the little desecrated church-yard—for even 
the dead are not safe from the destroying lust of 
the Beast America is (Continued on page 118) 
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The pretty little chambermaid resigned her hopes of stardom to marry 
Pica and wnever regretted it in the hard years that followed. 


PICQ PLAYS 


THE HERO 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


Drawings by F 


HEN he had made his choice of a ca- 
reer, when in spite of remonstrance he 
had become an actor, his father had 
felt disgraced. His father was the 
hatter in the rue de la Paroisse. The 
shop was not prosperous —in Ville- 
Nogent people made their hats last a long while— 
but it was at least a shop, and the old man wished 
his son to be respectable. This, you see, was 
France. The little French hatter had not heard 
that across the Channel the scions of noble houses 


turned actors, and he would not have believed it if 
he had been told. 

Once the son of a little French tradesman humili- 
ated his father by going on the stage and became 
the admiration of the world; but this tradesman’s 
son did not distinguish himself like that. Indeed 
he did not distinguish himself at all. Many years 
later, the hatter patted the artist’s hand and said 
feebly, “After I am gone, take a hat, my poor 
Olivier. Heaven knows thou needest one!” A hat 
and his blessing were well nigh all he had to give. 
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In his youthful dreams—day-dreams behind the 
counter—Olivier Picq had seen himself as a leading 
man in Paris, making impassioned love in the lime- 
light to famous actresses. His engagements had 
proved so different from his dreams that not once 
had he attained to the hero’s part, even in the 
least significant of provincial holes. No manager 
could be induced to regard him as a hero. By 
slow degrees he had ceased to expect it. By stiil 
slower degrees he ceased to expect even parts of 
prominence. He was the fatuous valet, who came 
on with the laughing chambermaid to explain what 
the characters that mattered had been doing be- 
tween the acts; he was the gaby that made inane 
remarks in order that the low comedian might 
reply with something funny; he was the moody 
defaulter that committed suicide early in the piece 
—and he changed his wig (but not his voice) to 
become the uninteresting figure that broke the 
tragic tidings to the widow. 

“Ah,” says the reader, “he wasn’t clever. No 
wonder he didn’t get on.” 

Well, it is not pretended that Picq had genius; 
for such parts as fell to him he had not even 
marked ability; but the truth is, that in the réle of 
romantic hero, which he had not had a chance to 
play, he would have been good. The laughing 
chambermaid used to say he would have been 
splendid. Often they grieved over the bad luck 
that had attended him, as they reviewed the years 
of struggle hand in hand. He had married the 
chambermaid. 

“Oh, I can guess the end of this story already!” 
says the reader. “He became a leading man in 
Paris after all!” 


O he did, madame. But not quite so felicitously 

as you may think. Picq, dizzied by the sudden 
transformation, was promoted to be the hero, a 
gallant dashing boy, in a revival on a Paris stage, 
one winter when he was liable to lumbago and 
fifty-eight years old. You see, all the actors of 
military age that were still living were either in 
the trenches, or the hospitals, while many of the 
popular actresses were nursing. A manager who 
had the temerity to cast a play now was in no 
position to be fastidious; and playgoers were in- 
dulgent. They accepted the elderly man as the 
gallant boy. He was applauded. And while he 
declaimed perfervid speeches across the footlights 
—those turgid love appeals to which he had 
aspired, behind the counter, forty years ago—it 
was with a heart torn with anxiety for his own 
boy, who was fighting at the front. 

When Jean had slept as a baby, the utility actor 
and the chambermaid had sat by the cradle and 
talked in low tones of the fine things he was to do 
when he grew up. Not on the stage—both had 
outlived its glamor; he was to be an advocate. 
“Tt is so refined, dearest!” said the chambermaid. 
“And there is money in it, my love!” agreed the 
father. And for half a lifetime unflinchingly they 
had scraped and hoarded to realize that ambition 
for him. Their salaries were not vast, and there 
were numerous vacations in which there was no 
salary at all; often the sum that they had garnered 
during one tour would melt before the next; but 
every hundred francs that they could stick to 
looked a milestone on the journey. Only one an- 
nual extravagance did they allow themselves. On 
Jean’s birthday it was Picq’s custom to take home 
a bottle of cheap champagne. The dinner might 
be meagre, the vacation might be long, but on 
Jean’s birthday they must be joyous. And in a 
shabby lodging-house bedroom—a parlor was be- 
yond the means of poor players who pinched to 
make their son an advocate—the pair would fes- 
tively clink glasses to his future. 

“We have not been unhappy together all these 
years, Nanette, my little wife, though thou didst 
throw thyself away in marrying me, hein?” Picq 
would say tenderly, embracing her. And Nahette, 
who still looked almost as young sometimes as 
she had looked at the wedding breakfast—at any 
rate, Picq thought so—would answer, with a catch 
in her voice, “Sweetheart, I have thanked the good 
God on my knees every night for ‘that throwing 
myself away’.” 

“All the same, it is possible that, without me, 
thou wouldst have got on better—even have made 
a name.” 

“Silly! It is more likely I who have held thee 
back; perhaps alone thou wouldst have gone to 
the top. Ah, no, I cannot bear to think it— 
I cannot bear to think I have been a hindrance 
to thee!” 

Then Picq, denying it vigorously, would cry, 
“But a fig for the stage! Ma foi, have we not 
each other, and our Jean? It is wealth enough. I 
tell you he is going to be a famous man one day, 
our Jean—he has the brow.” 

By rare good fortune, when he was old enough 
to have ideas of his own on the subject of a ca- 
reer, Jean had not opposed their plan; he did not, 
as might easily have been the case, inherit a crav- 
ing to be the hero. He had long been a student 
in Paris, and they were playing in a rural district 
far away from him on the day of the mobilization. 





Never while life lasted would they forget that day 
—that beating on a tocsin, and the glare of a blue 
sky that turned suddenly black to them; the 
deathly silence that spread; and then, the shrill 
voice of a child, the first to speak—“C’est la 
guerre!” The shaking of their limbs held the 
father and mother apart; only their gaze rushed 
to each other. “Jean!” she had moaned 


ND Jean fought for France still, and already it 
seemed to them that the war was eternal. 
Twice—on two anniversaries since that first of 
August—they had raised trembling glasses to a 
photograph on the wall and pretended to be gay; 
and a third anniversary was approaching. “Be 
confident, be brave,” he wrote to them, “we are 
going to win.” But the thoughts that crowded on 
his little mother in the dark after she went to 
bed kept her awake for hours, and marking the 
change that the war had wrought in her, Picq’s 
misgivings for his wife were sometimes hardly less 
acute than his anxieties for his boy. The laughing 
chambermaid, who had retained girlishness of dis- 
position for two decades after girlhood was past, 
seemed to him all at once middle-aged. Ever the 
first formerly to propose trudging a long distance 
to save a tram fare, she was now fatigued after 
an hour’s stroll. By the time they came to Paris, 
too, she was subject to spells of some internal 
trouble which the doctor had failed to banish 
permanently. There could be no question of her 
seeking an engagement. 

“Tt is a shame, when the double salary would 
have been so nice!” she repined one evening. The 
trouble had recurred, and a new doctor had been 
no more definite than his predecessor. “We might 
have lived on my money and put the whole of 
yours aside every week. It is a shame that you 
should have an invalid for a wife.” 

“An invalid!” laughed Picq, affecting great 
amusement. “Now, is not that absurd? To hear 
you talk one would imagine it was some terrible 
malady, instead of a little derangement of the sys- 
tem that will pass and be forgotten. Very likely you 
will be in a show again before Jean’s birthdzy. 
And it shall be a good part, also, parbleu! There 
are not so many stars available to-day, Nanette, 
that they can afford to put on an artist like you 
to flick the furniture with a feather-brush. Lis- 
ten, Nanette, my best beloved, if it were anything 
serious that you had the matter with you, it would 
not right itself as it does from time to time—it 
would be always the same. The fact that you are 
sometimes as well as ever shows that it is nothing 
organic. Have not both doctors said so? Did 
not the other man tell us so again and again?” 

She nodded, forcing a smile. Her smile was girl- 
ish still, and somehow it looked to him strangely 
poignant on her altered face. His gaze was blurred 
as he muffled himself in his shabby cloak, and set 
forth through the sleet to be the dashing hero. A 
child came towards him, calling papers, and he 
thought, “If only the news were that Germany 
sued for peace! That would be the best medicine 
for her.” 








N the morning before the birthday she was not 

“in a show again”; she was feeling so much 
worse that she clung to Picq, alarmed. Picq was 
alarmed, too, though he tried to hide it. 

“Look here, I tell you what!” he exclaimed, in 
the most confident tone that he could summon. 
“We are going to call in a big man and get you 
cured without any more delay! That’s what we're 
going to do. This chap is too slow for me. I 
dare say his medicines might do the trick even- 
tually, but it does not suit me to wait so lonz. 
No, it does not suit me! I am not going to sce 
you worried like this while he potters about as if 
time were no object. We shall call in a big man 
and put an end to the nuisance at once. I wish to 
Heaven I had done it before. I am going now. 
I am going to the chap’s house to tell him plainly 
I am not content.” 

“Mais non, mais non!” demurred Nanette pite- 
ously. “It would cost such a lot, chéri—what are 
you thinking about? I shall get all right without 
that. You mustn’t take any notice of me; I am 
a coward—I have never been used to feeling ill, 
you see—but I shall get all right without that!” 

“T care nothing what it costs. That is my in- 
tention!” declared Picq. “And it will not cost 
such a great sum, either. Anyhow, whether it is 
forty francs, or five hundred, my mind is mzde 





up. I am going to him this moment to tell him 
I want the highest authority in Paris. Now, be 
tranquil, mignonne! Try to sleep. We have 


chosen the shortest course at last—we were bien 
bétes not to take it at the start—and in a week at 
the outside you will be yourself again.” 

Never in her life had Nanette contemplated 
spending forty francs all at once on a physician. 
She knew she would be unable to sleep for the aw- 
fulness of such expense. All the same, if his pre- 
scription cured her promptly and she could earn 
a salary again soon— 

“What a weight I have become to thee, my lit- 
tle husband!” she faltered, stroking his hand. 
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In his dreams Picq had seen itimself as a leading man, but he was 


the fatuous valet who came on 


“Thou wilt sleep while I am away, pauvrette?” 
asked Picq tenderly. 

She closed her eyes, smiling—to lie and grieve 
over the “weight she had become to him” when he 
had gone; and Picq went apace to the doctor’s. 

When the motive for the inopportune call was 
explained, the doctor evidently resented the sug- 
gestion that his own treatment of the patient 
could be bettered. 

“Another opinion, monsieur? Parfaitement—if 
you desire it!” His shrug was eloquent. “But 
your wife has only to continue with the medicine 
I have prescribed—” 

“She has continued,” stammered Picq, “she has 
continued. There it is—she has continued for a 
long time. I grow anxious. No doubt it is un- 
reasonable of me, but—” Truth to tell, the vet- 
eran of the boards, who faced a crowded audi- 
torium without a tremor, found himself nervous 
in the room of the dignified practitioner. 
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with the 


laughing chambermaid. 


“One must not expect miracles. I am not a 
magician. In such cases—” 

“Mais enfin, another opinion would ease my 
mind. If you would do me the great kindness 
to indicate a specialist, monsieur—the best? Such 
a one as you would recommend if it were—I do 
not know what it could be, I; but such a one as 
you would recommend if you feared something 
grave? I should be thankful. I know nothing of 
these things. If you would be so very kind as to 
communicate with some one for me—?” He with- 
drew, after five minutes, clumsily, relieved to be 
able to tell Nanette that, with luck, they might 
receive a visit from a specialist on the morrow. 

“And his charge—how much?” panted Nanette, 
who feared that such celerity might cost more 
still. 

When the specialist had been on the morrow— 
when Picq had closed the street door after him, 
and stumbled up the (Continued on page 114) 
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Inspired by things Victorian 
was Tappé, when he created 
this black taffeta frock with 
ollar and casuaily dvrap 

leeves of blue tulle. The 
little bows of blue velvet ar 
lover’s-knots, and are held 
fast and true by tiny steel 
buckles. Panne velvet fash- 


ions the Gainsborough hat 


The moufflon, king of the 
Arctic, comes to shield u 
blast, and 


from the 





when put i haggy coat 
of battleship gray no wind 
can penetrat Gold embroi- 


dered terra-cotta velours ef- 


fectively trims the coat and 
peeps from under the close- 


fitting chic gray velvet hat 
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SUBTLE BEAUTY 
LURKS IN TAPPE’S 
ATS AND FURS 


COrsowlegge™ 


All the enchanting mys- 
tery of Russia seems to 
have been gathered into 
the rich folds of sable 
with which Tappé fash- 
ions this sumptuous 
wrap. And in perfect 
harmony is the cloth of 
gold turban, so proudly 
poised upon the head. 


Silvev and blue brocade 
and the sleek softness 
of moleskin charmed 
Tappé into combining 
them in a gown, with 
skirt and stole of fur. 
Velvet, painted in gor- 
geous yellows and blues, 
makes the hat, and ko- 
linsky graces the brim, 
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She welcomes bleak, ckill days, for then she may draw the soft, 
tasseled draperies, and in her deeply collared gown of clinging vei- 
vet dream before the fire of the valorous deeds of the gallant poilu. 


ERTE 


GIVES 
HINTS 


HE last leaf of autumn is flying, and soon 
the trees will be swaying gray and bare in 
the chill fall winds that whisper of a cold, 
cold winter. It is now you realize that 
Jack Frost will soon be upon us and reluc- 
tantly you lay aside your transparent 
things, while your thoughts stray to cozy, fur- 
trimmed frocks and wraps for daytime and evening 
wear. With all your war activities, you wonder 
frantically how you will find time to plan the 
much-needed attire. But no, madame, do not 
despair, for Erté has thought of this and has de- 
signed for your winter wardrobe wraps and hats 


SMART 
FOR WINTER ATTIRE 
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AND PRACTICAL 


and frocks of such charm and simplicity that you 
will be more than pleased to relinquish those fluffy 
things of the past season. These inspirations, from 
the ever-fruitful spring of his imagination, are pre- 
sented to you in his original sketches. Each detail 
of his creation is accurately and delicately drawn, 
and may well serve as a foundation upon which to 
build clothes to accord with your personality. So 
versatile is his power of invention that he not only 
conjures new and charming ways to express your 
ideals, but lovely things for your dwe?’ 1g-places 
too. 

To combine the elusive allure of femininity and 
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I’hese are days when one is apt to hurry from 
one thing to another, and for just such busy 
times Erté has created this tailleur, which he 
calls “Une Promeneuse”’. It is of gray duve- 
tyn, faced with chestnut brown, and the beaver 
collar crosses to form a girdle in the back. Of 
Chinese inspiration is the carved jade button, 
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She scorns a muff, for she can now snuggle her 
hands in the deep cuffs of chinchilla with which 
Erté has trimmed this lovely coat of rose 
duvetyn. Carved jade buttons fasten the odd 
collar and encircle the waist to make a girdle 
that bespeaks the Orient in its rich colorings. 


the practicality of a busy world— 


that is genius!—and that is Erté! Ji } 
Could anything be more fascinating A; 
and wearable than milady’s frock, Vy 
silhouetted against the long French /// 


window of her drawing-room? Fash- 
ioned of velvet or lustrous satin in 
any favorite hue, with soft furry 
bands upon the chiffon sleeves, you have a frock 
that may be worn with perfect equanimity 
throughout the wartime day. If the rather thick 
kolinsky is not becoming—and where the arm is 
inclined to be a wee bit plump it is surely not— 
use mole or seal, or even velvet when satin makes 
the gown. Erté could not have planned a gown 
more in accord with the soft-toned hangings of 
plush, which seem to part by magic—so novel, and 
yet so simple, in his idea of drawing them aside. 
The heavily embroidered little circles are as vari- 
hued as autumn leaves, and their predominant note 
is repeated in the long tasseled silk cords which 
loop through them. Even without cords, these 
draperies admit of many attractive color schemes 
and could be made up inexpensively in any soft 
material that would blend with the appointments 
of your drawing-room. 

The military note of the cape-coat is quite in 
keeping with our desire for war-time economy. 
And who can deny that Erté was not thinking of 
this also, when he created this gray duvetyn model, 
so conservative and charming in its simplicity? Is 
it not just what you have been seeking for general 
wear? The odd beaver collar, which also forms 
the belt, is indeed an Erté-ian touch. 

Again the spirit of the Orient invades the realm 
of Erté’s fancy, and behold a distinctive rose duve- 
tyn coat, with flowing mandarin sleeves of luxuri- 
ous chinchilla and square jade buttons for its 





Erté was indeed inspired when he created this 
screen of white taffeta, embroidered in pastel 
shades and held in place with lacquered sticks. 
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Stitchings of green silk upon soft gray cloth 
make this cape delightfully “different”. Erté 
has faced it with blue and picoted all the edges 
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If, like the maidens of fairy-tales, one could 
have but three wishes, would they not be for a 
tailleur of marine blue serge like this of Erté’s, 
the smart fur turban to accompany it, and the 
all-important quaint fur ribbon to run through 
the collar? And of regrets there would be none. 


further adornment. ’Tis a coat for all daytime oc- 
casions, and might even be worn in the evening, if 
fashioned of shimmering black satin and trimmed 
with seal or kolinsky. 

For the young matron’s little winter excursions, 
nothing could be lovelier and more serviceable than 
the tailleur at the right of the sun-screen. Erté, 
who delights in achieving intricate-appearing ef- 
fects by a clever turn of the scissors, has cut the 
tunic in one with the waist, the sleeves, and the 
softening ruche about the neck. All of taupe fur 
are the supporting collar, fastened with its quaint 
ribbon and bow, the girdle and sash ends, wrist- 
bands and pocket whimsy. Marine blue serge was 
the fabric chosen by Erté, but if you are tired of 
blues, why not try a soft olive-green or gray? 

Surely, in the designing of the capricious cape 
at the bottom of the page, Erté must have been 
inspired by those fascinating little French hand- 
kerchiefs that peep out from the pocket of one’s 
trim tailored jacket. A plaided material might be 
used, if it pleased one’s fancy, but Erté attained 
this effect by manifold stitchings of green silk on 
gray cloth. The interior of blue silk he firmly 
picoted to the outside with self-colored silken 
threads. The loose sleeves, which seem to have 
the virtues of both the kimono and the angel, are 
indeed a practical thought, for they slip on easily 
over a frock without disturbing its wide bell or 
oddly cut sleeves that are a feature of the season. 

The Chinese influence, so potent just now, re- 
veals itself again in the embroidered taffeta sun- 
screen which rolls upward by means of myriad 
fine cords. This would certainly lend grace to any 
sun-parlor, in lieu of the usually banal and inex- 
pressive draw-screens. But one need nct confine 
oneself to taffeta—the same unique effect could be 
achieved with a less expensive material. 
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Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
at Wheatley Hills, Ld. 


DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 











In a stretch of dense woodland on her estate at Wheatley Hills, 
Long Island, completely hidden from the road, is situated Mrs. 
Whitney’s country studio, where she executes her largest and 
most important sculpture. This is approached in the front by a 
driveway, and in the rear by broad steps leading up from a 
sunken garden, set in an outer garden within which is a sunken 
pool. Opening off at the right from the entrance vestibil 

its vari-colored cobbled floor and Florentine Renaissance ceiling, 
is the dining-room, with mural decorations by Maxfield Parrish, 
one of whichis shown in the circle, set above dark walnut paneling. 


Built-in settles with rich yellow-brown colored cushions and 
rare old pieces of Italian furniture constitute the furnishings here. 
Adjoining is a well-appointed kitchen, and across the vestibule, at 
the left, a reception-room. The studio occupies the entire width 
and rear of the building, overlooking the garden. Above the 
reception-room is Mrs. Whitney’s black and white bedroom, with 
painted wall decorations of medieval warjare by Robert W. Chan- 
dler, in black and white toned with amber. These are shown bclow. 
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The rear of the studio building looks out over a charming old- 
Jashioned sunken garden which has at one end a swimming pool 
and at the other a fountain that feeds it through a diminutive 
rivulet flanked with flagstones. The larger garden is surrounded 
by a picturesque stockade of split saplings covered with vines. 


The upper hall, shown below, is surrounded with painted panels 
by Howard Cushing, who went to Persia to make a study of char- 
acteristic motifs for these murals. That on the left represents 
Mrs. Whitney herself, that on the right is Mrs. Hastings, while 
the rest are portraits of others among Mrs. Whitney’s friends. 
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seem, this oft-repeated 


urdity existed in Norbert’s mind as em- 


Idiotic as it may 
al 


blematic of all they meant to each other. 


HEN a being arrives upon this globe 

it is complete, with certain potential- 

ities. According to its physique and 

mental energy it is capable of per- 

forming a given amount of work—ac- 

cording to its appetite—a capacity for 
consuming a proportionate supply of victuals, and 
according to its emotional equipment the power of 
dispensing a relative measure of love. But whether 
it is able to increase that measure is a very dubious 
matter indeed. 

Observation of persons in general supports the 
theory that love disposes to decline rather than in- 
crease. 

An excitation of emotional sympathy is usually 
resultant in a corresponding amount of affection 
being withdrawn from another sphere. It is as if 
we were each issued with a deposit account upon 
which we can only draw up to a certain prescribed 
sum. 

If this be so, as there is good reason to suppose, 
a delicate problem arises as to the proper distribu- 
tion of our affections among those persons who 
have a right to expect a share. 

And it is in dealing with this problem that the 
less thoughtful are apt to bring about very griev- 
ous injustices. 

When Norbert Fenwick and Viola Bradey dis- 
covered the wonder of each other by the light of 
a moon, which was none the worse for being Vic- 
torian, they gasped in surprise that so much love 
could exist between two people. In common with 
most men, in the amazement of first true love, Nor- 
bert was quite appalled by this staggering new 
sense. He had no idea anything could be like it— 
it took away his breath—it made him dizzy— 
“What’s happened to me?” he asked, and Cupid 
replied, “Love, you ass,” or whatever the Victorian 
alternative might have been. 

“Love is it?” he gasped. “Good heavens, where 
did it all come from ?” 

“She awoke it, but it was there all the time.” 

“She awoke it,” he repeated, dazedly. “Then it 
belongs to her.” 
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million seemed too few?” (That is Browning, but it fits the situation better than 


At other times they would discuss the degree of their affections, which in itself 


is a very agreeable mode of lover-talk, and still in vogue. 
“How much really do you love me?” 
“The size of a threepenny bit.” 
“T love you the size of a five shilling bit.” 
Then she would jump to the dimensions of a dinner plate, and he would better 


chanced to be familiar. 
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Accordingly to the best of his ability, for he 
was a simple fellow and had no great skill in 
words, he handed over the whole of his affections 
to Viola in the form of one large bulk issue. 

Metaphorically he said: 

“Here is my love—all I have, or am ever likely 
to have—take it—it’s yours.” 

And very prettily she took it and was exceed- 
ingly proud of the gift. 

A man’s actions are generally irrevocable, but a 
woman’s are seldom irrevocable. Possibly this is 
explained by the fact that a woman is born know- 
ing about three times as much as the most enlight- 
ened man. No woman would ever be so madly ex- 
travagant as to give away all her love in one fell 
swoop. She might appear to do so, but she doesn’t. 
If access were possible to the secret safe wherein 
her treasures are locked, many mysteries would be 
revealed. 





[IX the joy of giving Norbert firmly believed that 

he had received measure for measure, and that 
each had transplanted their emotions firmly into 
the heart of the other. 

But this was not actually the case, for whereas 
he had given his love to Viola she had loaned hers 
to him, and entered up the details of the transac- 
tion in the warm little ledgers of her heart. 

Conceivably she was unaware of having done so 
and undoubtedly he was in blissful ignorance, both 
of which circumstances go to explain the very glo- 
rious happiness shared between them. 

Short engagements were not encouraged in the 
Victorian Era, and being properly brought up 
young people they conformed to convention and 
walked hand in hand for two exquisite and tenta- 
tive years. During the course of these walks they 
spoke eloquently of love 

“You are so wonderful.” 

“And you're so strong. I love you for being so 
tall and strong.” 

“And I love you for being so small and frail.” 

“Do you?” 

Then more kisses— “Did I stop them when a 





that with the round iron top of a coal shoot, and she would become suddenly 
extravagant and instance the Round Pond, and he would dismiss all earthly paral- 
lels in favor of the moon—the sun, or some sizable planet with whose name he 


It must not be thought they were in any sense mentally deficient. In the city 
office where he was employed Norbert was well bethought. He was clear-headed, 
active and had been underlined by the manager as the kind of young man who 
will “go far.” Love and logic are not, and never will be, playmates and a man is 
none the worse at his calling for being a trifle fatuous at his courting. 

Viola, too, was an exceedingly reliable little person with that reliability which 
does not detract from a woman’s charm. Hers was the kind which is never 
obvious—she understood how things should be done and looked to it that they 


were done that way—but one was 
never conscious of her active agency in 
the matter. The mere fact that a wife 
runs a home perfectly provides a man 
with small cause for self-congratula- 
tion. He will only rejoice when she 
does it unostentatiously. Only the most 
degraded and insensible type of hus- 
band takes pleasure in witnessing the 
business of home administration in full 
swing. 

Norbert didn’t know there was such 
a thing as home administration, and 
would very much have liked to meet 
the man who could convince him that 
heaven was a better place than his own 
little residence at forty pounds per 
annum. 

This was after the honeymoon of 
course. I forgot to mention that they 
were married, but they were, and their 
honeymoon was as full of wonderful 
colors as those astounding sunsets one 
sometimes sees—the kind that provokes 
the remark that you would never have 
believed the colors were right if you 
had seen them in a picture. 

Norbert found that by running ex- 
ceedingly fast, to the danger of his 
heart valves and the pedestrians on the 
footway, he could catch a train, after 
office hours, which would arrive him 
home about twenty minutes ahead of his old time. 
This athletic achievement he nightly performed, 
and when the 5.45 deposited him at the small sub- 
urban station, in the fulness of his joy he would 
carol gladly all the way back to his abode. 

Married folk do not find the same occasion to 
indulge in verbal extravagancies as do engaged. 
They have a thousand other gentle ways to prove 
the depth of their emotions. Among the many 
sweet, trivial demonstrations of his wife’s love 
Norbert was happiest in one particular absurdity 
of her invention. 

God had granted him a head of hair of smooth- 
ness incomparable, and of this he was aware and 
well satisfied. He regarded it as inviolable and 
there was no surer way to excite his anger than by 
ruffling its surface. It was to him a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground and severe penalties were exacted 
from those who trespassed thereon for the purpoze 
of picking up gold or silver. But Viola was allowed 
to trespass—and she trespassed deliciously. She 
would take a finger and thumb full and twist round 
and round until it stood on end, like an absurd 
porcupine’s quill. And when she had made him 
entirely ridiculous she would kiss it flat again in 
the sweetest way imaginable. 

Idiotic as it may seem this oft-repeated absurd- 
ity existed in Norbert’s mind as emblematic of all 
they meant to each other. Only those who love 
to distraction have the wit to realize how enor- 
mously vital stupid, tender follies can be. When 
we lose the knack of playing the clown before our 
loves we are in a fair way toward losing our loves 
as well. 

It would be fruitless, as well as tedious, to enu- 
merate other endearing intimacies which were the 
cause of Norbert’s nightly haste to leave the city. 
If he had been asked to explain them himself he 
would certainly have been unable and unwilling 
to de so. Had an acquaintance stopped him 
on his hurried home flight and demanded 
“Whi , - away so fast?” he would not have re- 
plied: “I hasten wife-ward because she calls me 
‘Pradales’.” 
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“T’ve any amount of affection in my nature, and it 
seems a pity not to let some one have it,” said Richard. 


No sane man makes admissions of this kind al- 
though his happiness may be, and probably is, de- 
pendent upon some such trifle of speech. 

“Praddles” itself is a foolish name and lacks the 
nobility and distinction of Norbert, yet where is 
the Norbert who would not a thousand times 
rather be called “Praddles” by the lips he best loves 
to kiss? The true pet name has a secret significance 
—it means “I for you”—it belongs only where we 
have given ourselves. 

The impression may have arisen that Viola did 
nothing else but cause her husband’s hair to 
stand on end and whisper “Praddles” in his private 
ear. It was not so. She and he behaved in a per- 
fectly normal manner. They read the newspapers 
and were distressed when a liner was sunk, glad 
when a Member of Parliament who held the proper 
views obtained a majority, and reasonably inter- 
ested to note that the cuckoo had been heard in 
various parts of Kent and Surrey. Also they dis- 
cussed food, clothing and the future. The future is 
a very embracing subject and they embraced a 
great deal while discussing it. That is only reason- 
able, since the future as it affects newly-married 
folk deals very largely in expectations. 

Norbert would sit in the big arm-chair, coloring 
his meerschaum and gazing into the fire, and Viola 
would lean over the padded leather back, her fin- 
gers playing tunes in his hair and her dreams drift- 
ing to his ears. 


““PRADDLES, I’d be just pleased if it were 
a girl, wouldn’t you?” 

“Just as pleased.” 

“But if it were a boy, Praddles, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful ?” 

“Be extraordinary.” 

“Which do you really want ?” 

“Either, I don’t know.” 

“Well, whichever it is, Praddles, don’t you think 
it would be good to say we'd rather it was that 
sort ?” 

“Um! I do.” 

“Then let’s!” 

“Be easy ‘cause we should rather too.” 

“Yes-s.” 

It was a long ruminative “Yes” and after the 
faint breath of it had died away, and she had 
twisted the favorite patch of his hair into what 
she was pleased to consider “the sweetest wee 
point” she spoke again: 

“Will you be frightened, Praddles ?” 

“Don’t talk about it.” 

“I do love you, Praddles—you’re sweet.” 
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He reached up for her hand and fondled it 
against his cheek. 

“Keep on,” he whispered, “keep on thinking 
that.” 

As you know, when a doctor tells an ashen, 
hollow-eyed husband that everything has gone 
off most satisfactorily and that he is the father of 
a healthy child, he invariably supplements the news 
by instructions to “Run round to my house as fast 
as you can and ask them for the No. 3 hand-bag.” 

It is an old formula designed to get him out of 
the way and provide him with occupation; also it 
is a very foolish formula and should be abandoned. 

The terrified wretch believes his wife’s life is de- 
pendent upon the contents of the bag and his 
agony is therefore rendered the more acute. 

After five soul-wracking hours of torment, Nor- 
bert was dispatched to obtain the bag and 
he ran all the way there and all the way back 
again. As he ran he achieved a kind of compro- 
mise between prayer and tears. Prayers of thanks- 
giving and tears of terror. Also he talked aloud in 
a sobbing kind of way. Thus one early abroad 
wayfarer heard—‘“A son, a little son! Oh! God! 
oh, my dear!” while another caught a chaotic sen- 
tence, as the frenzied fellow rushed by, something 
to this effect—“All my love—all—if anything had 
happened—” 

Of course something had happened too. Some- 
thing in the shape of a most wonderful boy-babe, 
which demanded with its first imperative wail the 
immediate delivery of a very large consignment of 
human love and adoration. 

Love and adoration are like all other things in 
this world, they have to come from somewhere. 
Some one has to deliver the goods and some one 
else to pay the bill. Viola delivered the goods, and, 
though he did not know it at the time, Norbert 
paid the bill. 

In all creation there is no greater unit of power 
than a baby. Speechless, helpless, utterly depend- 
ent though it is, yet it will beat a man at the game 
of awakening love, whosoever he may be—its 
smallest movement achieves more than all his 
avowals—its tiniest cry than all his eloquence. 

Now this is a tale of two people whose names 
were Norbert and Viola and should in no way be 
taken to imply a generality upon life. Tradition 
says that the child is the true link between husband 
and wife, yet some surely do not need the ‘link, 
since they were welded together before the link 
came to separate them. It is all a question of how 
much love there is to give and whether the soul 
can produce enough to go round. Sometimes it 
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can’t and then Peter must be robbed to pay Paul 
And that is why some men’s hair grays early over 
the temples—and flats abound in the neighborhood 
of Tottenham Court Road—and West Clubs flour- 
ish exceedingly. 

Viola robbed Norbert to pay Richard, and Rich- 
ard was so wholly adorable that she was quite ob- 
livious of having done so. 

Richard became “Dicksums” and Norbert, late 
“Praddles”, became Father, a circumstance which 
caused him a little pleasurable pride and a vast 
deal of doubt and uneasiness. 


FOR the first six months after a child is born, a 

man has very small opportunity for finding out 
how he stands. He realizes that these months are 
the inalienable property of the child, and that it is 
only to be expected that he himself should flap 
round in a kind of undefined isolation. It is after- 
wards, when affairs are settling down to the nor- 
mal, that he is able to gauge the difference. 

Norbert knew there was a difference, but its sub- 
tletv defeated him. He felt vaguely that he had 

-me at once a more, and a less, important per- 
son in his own house. 

Whereas before Viola had played with his hair, 
kissed him behind the ears and on the tip of the 
nose, she now asked his advice on matters of ven- 
tilation, domestic science and the conduct of chil- 
dren. True she kissed him dutifully and con- 
stantly, but it was “Dicksums” who came in for the 
idiotic caresses for the sake of which he had nightly 
sped past the Mansion House to catch the early 
train. 

Mother-love and father-love are totally different 
things. A father has two distinct kinds of love at 
his disposal, one for his wife, the other for his 
child, and there is no similarity between the two. 
But a woman’s love all comes from the same lab- 
oratory and as it were from the same jar. If the 
cubic capacity of the jar is small then somebody 
has got to go short and that somebody is not very 
likely to be her child. 

It will be understood therefore that Norbert’s 
ruminations were not of the happiest. With the 
coming of the child had arisen a barrier of common 
sense. Vaguely he wondered what he could do to 
set himself upon the old footing again, but no 
answer presented itself. He almost determined to 
confront Viola and demand an instant revival of 
the foolish intimacies which had been so very dear 
to him. But when he came to rehearse what he 
would say he saw how impossible it would be. 
A man cannot ask to be (Continued on page 78) 
























Many are the treasures found when necessity 
becomes the mother of invention, and one of the 
greatest of these is satin duvetyn. So gladly do 
we forswear wool and don a suit of the exquisite 
fabric, originated by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, 
who has created a new and distinctive feature in 
the graceful drapery of the coat. To-day fur 
enriches almost every article of feminine attire, 
and Miss Steinmetz has chosen kolinsky to band 
the lone coat and make the huge muff and stole. 
Velvet crushed softly and becomingly fashions 
a hat that is not only smart, but practical, 
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This year the Government 
urges you to do your Christ- 
mas shopping early. All gifts 
Jor delivery in America 
should be shipped by the first 
week of December, uw order 
to avoid railroad congestion. 
Harper’s Bazar wants to help, 
and on pages 64 to 76 you 
will find many useful gifts. 


EW YORKERS are coming back to 
town. Once more the Avenue is thronged 
with motors and the shops are crowded 
with eager—but wholly patriotic—shop- 
pers. If there is perhaps just a little 
more hesitation than formerly in making 
a purchase—a bit more determined grip upon the 
purse-strings—well, it is the war! 

Everywhere one sees new clothes. At first glance 
they seem quite like the mode of yesterday—and 
one resolves with firmness to wear the things left 
over. One looks again and discovers a difference, 
which lies not in the outlines but in a host of 
clever, artfully planned details—and one’s resolu- 
tion flies on wings. 

In style all frocks are slim and simple—or at 
least they give that impression. The skirts are of 
the well-known “hobble” type, but they have all 
the delights and none of the regrets of the hobble 
we used to struggle with so valiantly. Instead of 
the uncomfortably close confines of other days, the 
new skirts are so skilfully folded and draped that, 
though the slender lines are scrupulously main- 
tained, the wearer has plenty of room in which to 
brave the curbstones! 

Waist-lines are indeed capricious, for while some 
reach aspiring heights, others startle with their 
length. A few staid and sober ones insist on 
being normal. Of girdles there are a-plenty. If 
one would have the swathing kind—and one surely 
will—remember that it begins at the normal waist- 
line and is draped to give the effect of a long, 
slender waist. 

Sleeves, always a law unto themselves, are long 
and tight at times, again only three-quarters. Some 
are draped and some are “bells”; some are banded 
with fur, and some with heavy material. But 
every one is an interesting note in the costume. 
Though the straight neckline is still much liked, 
distinctive collars of fur will stamp a gown as un- 
mistakably new. 

Silk is the mode, of course, for must we not 
save wool for soldiers? And never were there 
such wondrous silken stuffs! Lustrous Pussy Wil- 
low satins, rich warm duvetyns—whose satiny sur- 
face gives no hint of its fuzzy back—soft crépy 
things like the new two-toned Fan-ta-si, and the 
velvet-finished Pierrette crépe are all designed to 
meet some need of the busy wartime day. In the 
sketches on these two pages Miss Steinmetz has 
created from these fabrics four charming models, 
in which one may live the clock around. She has 
brought out the drapable qualities of the Pussy Wil- 
low satin in the frock for evening; the firmness and 
elegance of the satin duvetyn in the tailleur; the 
softness and richness of the Pierrette crépe in com- 
bination with peltry; and the full beauty of the 
Fan-ta-si weave in a frock that is wholly un- 
trimmed. Both the satin duvetyn and Fan-ta-si 
make beautiful and comfortable evening wraps. 

Wools there are—rough homespuns, duvetyns, 
velours and Jerseys—for suits and wraps that one 
may wear without a qualm, for the materials were 
manufactured and purchased long before there was 
any question of conservation. The supply, of 
course, is limited, and the tariff proportionately 
high. But again it is the war! 
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With ever-understanding genius Miss Steinmetz 
has fashioned this clinging gown of lustrous satin, 
for in these more somber days frivolity and fluffi- 
ness have given way to dignity and simplicity. 
So with the coming of the slender silhouette, 
frocks have gained a certain case and natural 
grace, and as gradually skirts become long, quite 
as naturally do they become trains! And 
although this long-pointed train that falls from 
the waist-line bespeaks sophistication, there is 
much youthful charm in the quaint bodice of 
tulle, fastened with a single ornament of jet. 
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When one would relax from the sterner duties of 
the day and go a-teaiug, nothing could be lovelier 
to wear than this frock of Pierrette crépe, created 
by Miss E. M. A, Steinmetz. She has called upon 
many tiny moles who willingly sacrificed their glossy 
skins to bedeck the skirt and quaint jacket. 








The dusky tones of dim forests must have inspired 
Miss Steinmetz to create this daytime frock of 
blue-green Fan-ta-si, the wonderful new silk fabric 
in which two colors are blended in the weave. That 
the full beauty of the material might be appre- 
ciated she has left it unadorned and untrimmed. 

































SUCCESSFUL STARS 
WIN SUCCESS 
WITH SMILES 


MARY NASH 


after a stage career of steadily 
increasing brilliance, has this 
season been elevated to star- 
dom with the leading role in 
“T0U.", a new American 
drama by Willard Mack and 
Hector Turnbull, in which she 
has full opportunity to exer- 
cise her really notable gift for 
the tense and gripping. Miss 
Nash has been very busy, dur- 
ing the past season or so, with 
“The Man Who Came Back”, 
a thrilling melodrama that en- 
joyed great popularity. She 
first attracted attention as the 
telephone girl in “The Woman”. 





VIOLET HEMING 





has been well up among the headliners for several seasons and is 
now playing with much success in ihe exciting spy-tangle called 
“Three Faces East”. The one weak spot of this entertaining 
production is that the audience is at one period expected to be- 
lieve that Miss Heming is a German spy, which would be absurd. 


REGINA WALLACE 


is @ newcomer in our midst and has been warmly welcomed for 
her excellent work in the hit of the season: “Friendly Enemies.” 
This play, which A. H. Woods accepted before it was written— 
on the strength of its idea—has brought together Louis Mann 
and Sam Bernard, to the delight of theatregoers hungry for laughs. 





¢ Photographs by Abbe 
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WON'T have it! I won't have it! 
If they come, Ill run away and 
hide!” shouted the child wildly. 
“That will be very rude. No one 
acts like that, no one except a bar- 
barian,” said Miss Wilder calmly. 

“I want to be a bar—one of those 
things you said.” 

“You act like one most of the time.” 

The child brain caught at a new idea. 

“What is that—that what you said?” 

“Barbarian? B-a-r-b-a-r-i-a-n,’ she spelled 
slowly. “It is a savage creature with no manners, 
no morals, no clothes even. It lives in a hut or a 
tree, and eats roots and nuts, and nearly raw 
meat,” Miss Wilder remarked, none too accurately, 
but slowly in order to distract Isabelle’s attention 
from the late subject of unpleasantness. The little 
girl considered her words thoughtfully. 

“Do they have children?” 

a 

“Where do they live?” 

“Oh, strange places—Fiji Islands, for one.” 

“Are there any near here?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“I want to go live with the bar—barbarians.” 

Miss Wilder’s stern face underwent no change. 
She answered seriously. 

“You would not like it. You would be very un- 
comfortable. The children have no pretty clothes, 
no nice homes with gardens to play in, no kind par- 
ents or patient teachers—”’ 

“Do they have horses?” 

“T suppose so.” 
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“Do they swim?” 

“Probably. They have rude boats called dug- 
outs,” continued Miss Wilder, glad of an absorbing 
subject. 

“Do the children go in the boats?” 

“No doubt.” 

“They can’t get their clothes spoiled, if they 
don’t wear any.” 

“Obviously. Come, now, Isabelle, put on your 
dress like a nice girl. The children will be coming 
to the party, and you won’t be dressed—”’ 

“T won’t put on that dress, and I’m not going to 
the party. I tell you, I hate them.” 

Miss Wilder tried force, but in vain. She tried 
strategy with no results. Isabelle wriggled out of 
her grasp and darted out of the room. Miss Wilder 
called—no reply. She commanded—no answer. 
Then she closed her lips more firmly and betook 
herself to the door of Mrs. Bryce’s room. 

“What is it? I told you not to bother me,” an 
irritated voice called, at her knock. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Bryce, but Isabelle refuses to 
be dressed for the party. She says she won’t go.” 
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“What do you mean by act- 
ing like this, when I give 
you a birthday party?” 
exploded Mrs. Bryce. 


“Come in—” called the voice. 

The governess opened the door and entered. It 
was a hot day, and Mrs. Bryce, in a cool negligée, 
lay stretched out on a chaise longue, with a pitcher 
of something iced beside her, a book open on her 
lap. She was the picture of luxurious comfort, ex- 
cept for the frown upon her pretty brow. 

“Why don’t you make her behave, Miss Wilder ?” 

“I do my best, Mrs. Bryce, but she is very dif- 
ficult,” the older woman sighed. 

“Of course she’s difficult—she’s a brat! But that 
is what I have you for, to teach her some manners 
and make her act like a civilized being. Where is 
she ?” 

“She ran away when I tried to put her dress on 
her.” 

“What do you expect me to do about it?” 

“T thought you might order her to get dressed.” 

“Much good it would do! I don’t see why I 
have to be bothered with it. I didn’t want the 
party, it’s a perfect nuisance, cluttering up the 
place with noisy kids, but she owes it to them, and 
she has to have them here once a season—” 





A small, determined figure appeared at the door 
in petticoat and socks. 

“T won't go to that party,” she announced. 

“Come here to me this instant,’ exploded her 
mother at sight of her. 

The child walked slowly to her mother’s side, 
with disconcerting dignity, all out of proportion 
to her four brief years. 

“What do you mean by acting like this, when 
I give you a birthday party? There is everything 
on earth ordered to eat, and all the children in the 
colony are asked to come and play with you, and 
you make a monkey of yourself.” 

“IT won't go.” 

“Why won’t you go?” 

“You didn’t ask Patsy.” 

“You can’t ask that common little Irishman to 
a party,” objected her parent 

“I won't go. He's my friend. 
an’ if he don’t come, I won't go.” 

“But it’s your party—” 

“T hate ’em.” 

“You ought to whip her!” Mrs. 
to the governess. 

A maid appeared at the door to announce the 
first arrivals. 

“Now, you see your guests are coming, and 
you aren't even dressed.” 

“T won't go,” reiterated the child sullenly 

“If we ask Patsy, will you go?” asked Mrs. 
Bryce desperately. 

“No-o—yes.” 

“Put on her clothes, Miss Wilder, and tele- 
phone the lodge that Isabelle wants Patsy for 
her party.” 

“But, Mrs. Bryce, do you think we ought to 
humor her? Will not the childfen’s mothers 
object to Patsy?” 

“Well, if you want her to go to this party, 
you'd better make a bargain with her. I know 
her.” 

“Come on. Hurry up, Miss Wilder, I want 
to go after Patsy myself,” cried the tyrant, rac- 
ing down the hall. 

Miss Wilder followed, and Mrs. Bryce turned 
to her book with a sense of irritated futility, 
which her only child always aroused in her. 
But the party soon faded from her mind, save 
when shrill shouts from the lawn below caught 
her attention. 

Eventually Mr. Walter Bryce, familiarly 
known as Wally, appeared at his wife’s door. 
He was an undersized, dapper little man, with 
almost no chin. His sole claim to attention lay 
in the millions accumulated by his father. 

“Nice row you've got on down-stairs,” he 
remarked. 

“Tsabelle’s birthday party,” yawned his wife. 

“Looks to me like poor old Wilder’s birthday 
party. Just as I came along, a line of kids was 
marching up to give their hostess their presents. 
Old Wilder was hanging on to Isabelle so she 
wouldn't bolt, and the little beast wouldn't take 
one of the packages. Said she didn’t want their 
presents. The poor Wilder appealed to me, and 
I told her to act like a lady, and what d’ye 
think she said to me, right there before all 
those smart Aleck kids ?—'‘Get out, Wally, this 
is my party!’” 

Mrs. Bryce laughed. “You ought to know 
better than to give her a chance like that.” 

“Look here now, Max, she’s got to be attended 


I like him best, 


Bryce said 





“Isabella 
mother. . 


Bryce, come down here this 


.. “All right! 





moment,” 
We're going to drop,” said a voice from above. 


to. She’s the limit. She’s got no more manners 
than an alley cat—” 

“That’s no news to me, Wally.” 

“Why don’t you do something about it?” 

“Do something? Don't I get her a new gov- 
erness every month? Nobody can do anything 
with her.” 

“She gets it from you, and she gets it from me. 
She’s the worst of both of us personified.” 

“Poor kid, that’s tough luck for her!” seriously. 

“A little late for vain regrets,” sarcastically. 

He went over to the window and looked down 
at the party scattered about below. 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to keep her 
with you a while every day, Max?” 

“Not much. I come down here to rest, not to 
play nursemaid. You might take her round with 
you, if you feel that she needs uplifting.” 

“She’s beyond me. I don’t understand her, and 


on the whole I don’t like her.” 
“Nobody likes her; she’s queer. And plain—my 
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word, why do you suppose I had to have a child 
that looks like that? She hasn’t one good point.” 

“Um—she’s got eyes.” 

“Great big goopy eyes, too big for her head! 
This parent business is too much of a gamble. 
If you could go pick out a nice blue-eyed, pink 
and white ready-made infant—” 

“T suppose you should have picked out a pink 
and white ready-made husband, if you wanted 
that kind,” Wally interposed. 

“Well, I never would have picked out Isabelle—” 

“After all, you’re her mother, Max—” he began. 

“Look here, Wally, don’t begin on that mother 
stuff. I didn’t want her any more than you did, 
and we were fools to have her. That may be ab- 
normal, unnatural and all the rest of it, but it’s 
the truth, and there are lots of other women just 
like me. You can’t lump us any more than you 
can lump men. We don’t all of us have the ma- 
ternal instinct, not by a long shot—” 

“Don’t talk like that, Max, it’s not nice—” 

“There you go. It’s all right for you not to 
want a child, but it’s indecent in me. That’s a 
man-made idea, and it won’t work any more. 
Lots of us don’t find motherhood either satis- 
fying or interesting, and we're getting courage 
enough to say so.” 

“The less you say about it, the better,” coun- 
seled Wally. 

“To get back to Isabelle, she’s here, and she’s 
just as much your responsibility as she is 
mine.” 

“Being here isn’t her fault, poor kid. Seems 
as if somebody ought to—well, love her,” he 
finished in embarrassment. 

“Go ahead. I’ve no objection.” 

Mrs. Bryce returned to her book. 

“By Jove, Max, you’re hard as rocks!” 

“Oh, get out, Wally! I’m not interested in 
your conversation. Go liven up the party.” 

“Why don’t you try a younger governess for 
a change?” he went on, undeterred. “Wilder 
is so old and sort of set.” 

Mrs. Bryce closed her book with irritated 
finality. 

“Wally, I will give you a chance at running 
our darling child for the rest of this summer. 
I declare a strike! You get her governesses, 
you donate your society to her. You've got 
nothing to do. She may keep you out of 
mischief.” 

“Oh, I say, I don’t want to butt in, I only 
thought—” 

“She’s yours. 
first.” 

There was an uproar from below, louder than 
before. Wally looked out. 

“T wonder what they’re up to?” he said. 

A maid, red and flustered, appeared at the 


I’m through until September 


oor. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bryce, please come down to the 
party. Isabelle ran away with Patsy and we’ve 
just found her—” 

Mrs. Bryce, oblivious of her costume, fol- 
lowed Mr. Bryce and the maid down the stairs 
as fast as possible. Evidently a crisis had oc- 
curred below. All the girls in their white 
dresses and pink or blue sashes, all the boys in 
their white collars of ceremony, were grouped 
about on the lawn around the base of a big 
shade-tree. Pink hair bows were aflutter with 
excitement. The patent (Continued on page 102) 
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Dorothy Donnelly, Lois 


Meredith and Irene 
Franklin are doing one- 
night stands in the French 
war zone under the direc- 
tion of the Over There 
Theatre of the Y. M.C. A. 
They are members of 
the Margaret Mayo unit, 
the first official group to 
be sent overseas. 
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WOMEN OF THE RED TRIANGLE 


By 


HERE are a lot of women in France who 

ought to be home. Some of them belong 

on American summer resort verandas and 

some ought to be teaching school, and a 

few ought to be resting tired nerves in the 

Adirondacks instead of along the Riviera. 
But there are some others. 

Last November I went to do substitute canteen- 
work in a hut at one of our ports in France. The 
hut had been built in one day, the windows and 
lights weren’t in, and the shavings hadn’t been 
swept out. A kindly, middle-aged Sunday-school 
type of woman was to be permanently stationed 
there, and she had been unhappy in her preceding 
hut because of certain clashes of temperament with 
her associates. She had been in France only a 
short time, and her hard and fast ideas of what 
was Y. M.C. A. work had been too rudely changed. 
In the new hut she had a breathing-space for self- 
adjustment, and she could give in on certain points 
more gracefully than before. 

“You see,” she explained to me, “I just down- 
right hated tobacco, and the first thing they did 
was to put me to doing nothing but selling it. 
I—well, I could manage cigars and the kind they 
put in pipes, and the cigarettes I guess are all right 
when you remember the stench in the trenches 
but it’s the chewing tobacco that I stuck at. 
Would you mind taking the tobacco end of the 
counter when we open—just for a relief, you 
know ?” 

She had had to fight the whole tobacco question 
out with her God. It was ending as it should; 
and, as she said over and over, the only reason she 
was in France was to serve the boys, and she was 
motherly and the sort that the type of boy brought 
up in a religious household would naturally confide 
in; but she had had a hard time with the group of 
seasoned women with whom she was first asso- 
ciated. You'd be surprised at how difficult it is to 
make women of different sorts mix well. 

It had taken her a long time to understand, 
among that group, three young girls. 

These girls were all under thirty. Soon after our 
first troops came to France, they went, while the 
Y.M.C.A. was still in a most chaotic condition, 
to this camp. They lived in a couple of shabby 
rooms in the town, walked three miles every morn- 
ing to their large tent and worked often until ten 
o’clock at night, doing everything from sweeping 
out the dirt floor to building a fireplace and fires 
and making hot chocolate and sandwiches—sand- 
wiches and sandwiches and sandwiches, any old 








RUTH WRIGHT 


The author of this article, Mrs. Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, is singularly well fitted to write of 
things in France, for while her husband, the well- 
known novelist, was in training here at an officers’ 
camp, she spent many months abroad making 
observations. Mrs. Kauffman traveled practically 
all over France and was allowed to go within two 
miles of the German lines. Thus she has been 
able to see at first hand what splendid and ab- 
solutely invaluable work is being done by the Y. 
M.C.A. for the morale of our soldiers and sailors. 


kind, ham, jelly, peanut-butter, onion, whatever 
they could get. There were several thousand hun- 
gry men always ready to purchase, and if you’ve 
ever cut sandwiches for a church fair or a picnic, 
you'll know something of what their every-day 
work was. They never finished. And they had 
on their hands also the complaints of several thou- 
sand discouraged marines, who wanted to fight at 
once instead of doing police duty. 

I saw these three girls blowing paper funnels 
the length of a hut on strings last Hallowe’en night, 
their cheeks puffed and their hair towsled, while 
the boys delightedly looked on and bet on the 
winner. The woman who sold tobacco under pro- 
test had to reconcile her ideas of modesty with this, 
but she finally understood, I think, the usefulness 
of these girls and realized the hardships that they 
only too gladly underwent. 


FTER unremitting toil and good nature and 
mud they had left their tent, because one day 
it had blown down and nearly suffocated them, 
and when it was finally picked up, it was found 
to be in such a dilapidated condition that all the 
efforts of the faithful marines could not put it to- 
gether again. Then, too, a big double hut was 
about finished, and wooden floors and odd stoves 
scattered here and there were not comforts to be 
scorned. 

The ports of arrival are apt to be places of 
sporadic work. There are days when no trans- 
ports arrive and no soldiers are left to be cared for. 
The date and hour of arrival are not supposed to 
be known in advance by even the Y.M.C.A., but 
I recall vividly one late afternoon when those 
girls told me to put on my things and hurry along 
with them. They shoved heavy packages under 
my arms, and we all climbed on a truck that 
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KAUFFMAN 


trundled us for the three miles into the town itself. 

“Transports ?” I whispered. 

“Lots of them. The men won't be landed for 
several days, so there’s no extra work to-day. We 
asked that you be spared too, because you’d never 
seen them come in.” 

It rained dismally. The boats slid close beside 
us through a lock. We could see the faces plainly. 
They were very stern. It was not until my com- 
panions shouted eager, enthusiastic questions that 
the smiles began to come, and I remember how, 
packed .as they were, the men laughingly leaped 
to catch the apples and hard candy we tossed up 
to them, throwing as hard as ever we could. 

I don’t mean it was much having three girls 
out there in the rain to meet them, but they were 
such wholesome, happy girls that I believe every 
lad aboard felt a little better. That trip in a 
cramped transport is a terrifying experience for 
every one: there is no chance against the enemy, 
not even the chance to fight, and there are few 
times, I believe, when the mere sight of a woman 
is more welcome than the day you land. 

I have heard women complained of bitterly. 
Each American woman in France is a mark, be- 
cause there are so few of her. She need not think 
she can discriminate to the smallest degree without 
its being noticed. The impersonal attitude is her 
safeguard, her unfailing enthusiasm and good na- 
ture are her justification. If she smiles “better” 
at one soldier than at another, she might as well 
go home; if the devoted attention of a hundred 
men turns her head the least bit, she has only one 
hope of redemption and that is to have herself 
transferred to another district and start afresh. 
Most women that haven’t seen anything of the 
war previously have something happen to them, 
a sort of moral or mental upheaval, and it takes 
them about a month to become spiritually ac- 
climated. 

One woman I think of particularly. Her hus- 
band was a traveling salesman, and she was a 
nice quiet little wife, about thirty-six years old. I 
suppose some people might have called her a home 
body. She hadn’t an unusual education, and what 
she knew about society would all go in a primer. 
She was just good, I imagine that, like the woman 
who was worried about tobacco; she had had her 
mind made up before reaching France as to her 
duties as a Y.M.C.A. representative. They tell 
me she was miserable at first and would have gone 
home, if it hadn’t been that her husband was at 
the other end of France (Continued on page 118) 





MOST GRACEFUL ARE THE SLENDER LINES 
OF FROCKS FOR AFTERNOON 


By LADY DUFF ORDO (Lucile) 


lf she were to question ti ' lad in a Lucile frock of navy Lucile would make milady youthful in this smart dress of serge, braided 
mirror’s reply, “Thou art with soutache. And with the lure of polished brass in mind, she has 
for her a new and trimmed the yellow broadcloth vest and deep pockets with shiny round 
daringly ti f side the hat of buttons of the metal. So that the costume might be 
: ; dipped” plumes. 


erge, there could be to he 

fairest of them all.” For Lady Gordon ha 
distinctive silhouette, and ha perfect from top 
to toe, there is the hat of yellow felt, deftly combined with black velvet. 
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Broadtail, you know, holds 
first place in the season's 
mode, and very lovely it is 
when deeply banded upon a 
three-piece suit of blue 
chiffon thai bespeaks the 
creative genius of Lucile in 
its every line. Filmy cream 
lace makes the collar and 
cuffs and adorns the bodice. 


Though Lucile was inspired 
by things military when 
she created this dashing 
frock of black velvet, her 
ever-present bit of femi- 
ninity appears in daintily 
embroidered  batiste that 
peeps out from beneath the 
bolero jacket and fashions 
the collar and trim cuffs. 


Well may milady wear an 
air of superiority when she 
appears in this coat which 
Lucile has fashioned of 
satin and broadtail to ac- 
company the costume above. 
The spirit of the cavalier is 
reflected in the sweeping 
brim of the panne velvet 
hat and graceful aigrettes 
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MILADY DONS CHIFFON TO CHARM AT HER TEA 


Of gracefully draped gray chiffon is this alluring frock originated by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. Under the smart blouse that 
falls from the shoulders is a crushed girdle of shimmering silver cloth with no visible fastenings. The soft tones of the 
squirrel collar blend becomingly with the pearl-gray chiffon and lend an effective touch to the quiet dignity of the gown. 
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When one would walk abroad on wintry days, there is a delightful 
little wrap of satin, trimmed lavishly with ermine, and accompanied 


by a snug hat and a round furry bag to swing gaily at one’s side, 


PARIS CREATES 


AN INTERESTING 


Black velvet may fashion an adorable little tam, 
tasseled with silver, 








and puff itself into a quaint 
muff, while carved ivory quite “makes” an umbrella, 


MODE THAT 


RECALLS THE PRE-WAR DAYS 


ERHAPS not since Rollo the Viking sailed 

his black pirate craft up the Seine to the 

attack of Paris has the city been so directly 

menaced as during these past weeks. But 

the arrows of the Northmen proved more 

terrifying to Parisians than the high-ex- 
plosives which the enemy has of late tossed into 
the city. When bombs fell Paris merely shrugged 
its shoulders. After a night visit of the Gothas 
Parisians gathered round a wrecked barraque, 
where butter and eggs had been mixed by a bomb 
into one gigantic omelette and laughed in derision. 
If a building was damaged by “Bertha”, the owner 
remarked carelessly that he was about to alter the 
facade anyway; and long before the Gothas ceased 
their nightly visits, the unsightly strips of paper 
which were at first pasted on all the windows of 
Paris, under the supposition that the danger from 
broken glass was thereby reduced, were carefully 
stripped off. 

However, superb as the attitude of Paris has 
been, it is a relief to be no longer bombarded. To 
have a bomb fall so close by that one is lost in a 
dense cloud of smoke and dust, emerging with 
smarting eyes and aching ears and covered with 
gray powder, is annoying to say the least. To be 
always within reach of the long arm of “Bertha” 
is somewhat unquieting. Even shopping ceases to 
charm under such conditions—bargains lose their 
allure. 

But with the retirement of the enemy, life once 
more bubbles irrepressibly in Paris. It is notice- 
able at the theatres, which are again crowded with 
comparatively care-free audiences, and in hotels 
and restaurants where once more we hear chatter, 
instead of low-voiced conversation. The terrasses 
of the boulevards are crowded with men in khaki. 
One may sit—a new version of an old saying—on 
the terrasse at the Café de la Paix and see all the 
New World pass by in uniform. Incredibly nu- 
merous, the United States soldiers swing past in an 
endless stream. 

Everywhere English is spoken. One hears the 
soft Southern drawl, the correct pronunciation 
which proclaims the speaker from Boston, the flat 
tones of the Middle West, and the unmistakable 
accent of Third Avenue. Apparently all America 
is in Paris at the moment. Signs printed in Eng- 
lish are posted everywhere for the convenience of 


men from overseas, and interpreters are stationed 
in the streets, while already many of the men speak 
French—of a sort. 

Women, also in uniform, make of Paris a strange 
city. At the Ritz more than half the women pres- 
ent at luncheon wear either nurses’ garb or the 
drab-gray uniform of some branch of war work— 
a modish frock seeming almost out of place. 
Coiffed like a nun is Miss Elsie de Wolfe-—her face 
framed about in white muslin. Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt usually appears in a gray uniform of great 
severity, with the little touches of blue which are 
worn by women of the canteen service; and in all 
the service no one works harder than Mrs. Vander- 
bilt. Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, who comes occasionally 
to Paris where she is interested in hospital work, 
dresses simply in black. 

Frenchwomen are staying late in their chateaux 
this year, their town houses being quite closed and 
partially dismantled on account of the bombard- 
ment of the early summer; and Vichy, Brides-les- 
Bains, Aix and all the available resorts have been 
crowded with Frenchwomen, whose country homes 
are now in the war zone or in the zone des armées. 
The war has turned France topsyturvy. Nothing 
is as it used to be. We live where and how we 
can. We dine in new places and live—most of 
us—anywhere but at home. We see strange faces, 
meet new people, think strange thoughts. C’est la 
guerre. 


At the same time in spite of the war, or rather 
because of its favorable progression, Paris is 
taking on a little of its old color. There are more 
lights in the streets, more uncurtained windows and 
more visitors in the city. To-day while buying the 
tiny midday sheet containing the latest communi- 
qué, I found myself standing beside the Prince of 
Wales, who was also interested in the communiqué. 
The theatres are open—we are to have an Eng- 
lish theatre this year—and at the Opéra-Comique 
we may hear “Le Roi d’Ys.” At a recent per- 
formance of this opera I noticed several frocks 
which suggested pre-war days. One was a striking 
creation of silver tricot and dark fur—the silver 
corsage drawn low about the hips and girdled with 
black fox. From this girdle fell three flounces of 
black tulle delicately embroidered with silver 
thread. The short sleeves were edged with black 
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fox, and the line at the neck was straight across. 

Another frock was of black satin, bordered with 
white ermine and embroidered in an odd fashion 
with white silk. Several black velvet frocks built 
on simple lines were tightened ever so little at the 
waist-line in a fashion which suggested Deeuillet. 
Apparently lined with ermine was one of these 
frocks—a thread of white fur being visible all 
about the edges of the garment. Another, evi- 
dently from Premet, of black satin embroidered 
with steel beads, was girdled with steel beads— 
the falling ends of the girdle beaded with bright 
red; and a red bead flower was pinned to the tunic. 

Mlle. Chanel makes a smart sports coat of 
shaggy beige cheviot, trimmed simply with stitch- 
ing and buttons. The turned-over collar is stitched 
and buttoned closely about the throat, while 
stitched bands finish the front and lower edges of 
the coat. The patch pocket is topped with a but- 
toned band of stitching, and the cuffs are stitched 
also. 

A new Chanel cloche of black satin is covered 
with very loose black silk tricot, wiih much the 
effect of embroidery. A Chanel hat of gray felt is 
trimmed with rows of gray felt fringe above a roll 
of soft brown fur. Of beige-brown felt is another 
pretty model. It is trimmed on the underside of 
the brim with brown imitation fur—a spiky sort of 
fur which bristles all about the face. This hat is 
worn with a frock of brown Jersey. 

Belted not once nor twice but often thrice for 
several seasons, the new beltless cloak, which is 
featured by several houses—notably Premet and 
Lanvin—this year, is all the more welcome. The 
Premet cloak is quite straight and narrow and is 
widely bordered with embroidery or the new fur- 
like trimming which Mme. Renée uses so much 
this autumn. Usually belted are the jackets, many 
of the belts being of black varnished leather. 

We all know the walking-stick which conceals 
in its hollow heart a dagger—a handy iittle trifle, 
in case one should encounter some unappreciative 
editor or be attacked suddenly in the street by a 
ferocious lion. We have all seen the umbrella stick 
with a neat flask hidden away under its discreet 
exterior, and the parasol handle which is a “vanity 
box” in disguise. But not until yesterday did I 
see an umbrella-top, which contained in a small 
ivory cavern two Jumps of sugar! 
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ENHANCE THE GOWN 
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Shimmering black satin fashions this frock of 


youthful lines, and, as there is hardly a dress 
that does not come into its share of embroidery, 
it has been lavishly stitched with gold threads. 


No wardrobe is complete without its frock of 
black satin, and here the quaint bodice of Dau- 
illet’s model has been embroidered in shadow de- 
sign. Satin faced with gold bands sleeve and collar. 


The lid of the small ivory box, which formed 
the top of the stick, opened with a spring, and 
the box was painted all about with small sweet 
flowers. The stick was tipped with ivory and 
sheathed in téte de négre silk, as all perfectly 
smart umbrellas are just now; and it was made 
by Vedrenne of the rue St. Roch, a house which 

supplies Premet, Lanvin, Lewis and many of the 
well-known houses with parasols, sticks and um- 
brellas. Some of the newest models are topped 
with heavy bits of carved wood, and some of the 
sticks are sheathed in bright red leather, but all are 
covered with dark brown silk. It is the fashion. 
Very odd are the fringes which appear in almost 
every collection. Martial et Armand features a 
very heavily twisted fringe of wool—the sort used 
of old by upholsterers. This is effectively employed 
on several models. Fringes of silver and of silk 
are also seen in the Martial et Armand salons. 
Pa Premet edges the tunic of a very pretty frock of 
Tes ia The ahah teak dh tx able be ol silver and black tricot with a deep fringe of black 
‘ : silk. Many of the Premet models are trimmed 
with the stubby, fur-like fringe made of frayed-out 
braid or embroidery, which has been described be- 


DEUVUILLET PREMEI 


Black silk Jersey, embroidered in wool and soft 


ilk belted with a band of the 


black satin, with embroidery in steci beads and a 
cordlike girdle of heavy silk knotted in the back. 
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DOUCET 


This afternoon frock of black silk Jersey at- 
tains a wintry appearance with its flounce of 
squirrel, Taupe threads of wool and silk are 
embroidered upon the Jersey in a leafy design. 


fore in these columns; and the frocks so trimmed 
have achieved an enormous success. Beer cuts sev- 
eral inches from the front of a tunic of gray vel- 
vet and replaces it with gray silk fringe. Worth 
swings a wide fringe of black jet diagonally down- 
ward across the back of a very tight-fitting eve- 
ning gown of black velvet. Everywhere we see 
fringe of some sort—of silk, feathers, wool, beads, 
metal or fur. 

Tassels of all sorts are also used very decorat- 
ively this season. Dozens of small red tassels trim 
a Jenny model of red wool, and Premet uses many 
tiny hand-made, tassel-like ornaments of wool on 
many of the frocks for winter. Tassels of beads, 
of gold and silver and of fur and silk swing from 
any number of the new models. 

By contrast few flowers appear on the winter 
frocks—the evening gowns of tulle and fur and 
metal brocade. Doucet pins great full-blown roses 
here and there on two or three evening frocks of 
rich stuffs, and a few other flowers—notably a 
great red hibiscus bloom and a water-lily—adorn 
some of the models of the other houses. 

Curiously effective use is made of simple flat 
folds of almost any width, which are used just now 
on frocks of satin, serge and velvet. These folds, 
in some arrangement, appear in almost every Paris 
salon. Deeuillet showed in August a frock of gray 
velvet and kolinsky trimmed with loose folds of 
gray velvet, which issued from slits across the 
shoulders in the back and fell under the girdle to 
the hem. In another Deeuillet model these folds 
issued from slits at the bust-line to disappear again 
in crosswise slits at the hips. Lanvin employs 
them oddly on a frock of white wool cheviot, 
trimmed with white corduroy. In this instance 
the two ends of a long fold are attached to the 
skirt side by side at the hip, the middle forming 
a loop at the hem—the loop descending just a little 
below the edge of the skirt. Similar loops appear 
on a Lanvin model of king’s blue velvet. 

Worth uses these looped folds on a frock of blue 
serge—the folds, beginning at the hips on the sides 
in front and falling below the hem, are looped up 
and attached again on the side-back at the hips. 
Jenny also employs folds like these very effectively 
on several frocks—in one case they cross the front 
of a jacket and are drawn through pocket-slits— 
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LANVIN 


One would always charm in this gracefully draped 
gown of silver and pale yellow brocaded taffeta, 
so exquisite in texture that no trimming need 
adorn it. Silver lines the loosely draped badice. 


and Premet makes much of the loose fold in a very 
different way. 

Of old, in the maison Premet, a hem was a hem 
and nothing more; but now in the clever hands of 
Mme. Renée the hem which crosses the lower edge 
of one of her coquettish half-tunics is cut loose at 
the sides and carried up in the back in the form of 
a loose fold, and attached to the tunic at the 
waist-line. The turning up of this hem or loose 
fold results in an odd puckering of the tunic at 
the bottom on each side, producing almost the 
effect of drapery. Several frocks show this loose 
hem, which in one frock is sewn again to the sides 
of the apron-like tunic, disappearing under the 
narrow belt. 

Nor is this the only use which is made of the 
loose fold. Odd little straps of satin fall across 
the bare arm below a short sleeve, or, cravate-like, 
cross the V of some pretty corsage. In a Worth 
model the black satin tunic is slashed crosswise 
several times below the hips, and the loose straps 
thus formed are piped on the edges with satin and 
droop slightly across a length of gorgeous red-and- 
gold brocade. Everywhere we see these fetching 
folds of tissue decoratively employed. 

Another odd feature of the season’s fashions is 
the frequent absence of the girdle—the girdle which 
for years we have tied and tied and tied. The 
new frock falls in the back straight from shoulder 
to hem. Occasionally it is belted across the front, 
or tightened slightly in some other manner. Here 
the frock falls straight from the shoulder to the 


deep straight flounce; there it is cut in crosswise - 


sections all its length and curved by this means 
ever so slightly to the figure, the crosswise bands 
being stitched one on to the other. Doucet fea- 
tured the straight-backed frock almost a year ago, 
and it appeared again and more insistently in the 
August collections. Callot makes much of the 
beltless frock, and a model or two appears in al- 
most every Paris house. 

The cape is another garment which is to be 
found in practically every house in Paris. Some 
of the new models are extremely attractive, nearly 
always possessing some of the features of a cloak. 
Some are belted across the front, the arms issuing 
through wide slits; some are rather dolman-like in 
form, and some while very cape-like in effect are 
in reality cloaks of a sort. Generally they are 
fitted with fur collars of truly monstrous size. 


VETIC re... 


WORTH JENNY 
Though wartime frocks have lost much brilliancy 
in color, they have gained trains, and Worth has 
added one to this clinging gown of black velvet, 
with its glittering jet fringes and shoulder-straps. 


The charm of this frock lies in the youthful sim- 
plicity of its lines and materials, White satin 
has been chosen by Jenny to fashion it, and crys- 
tal beads play the leading role in its adornment, 


Everywhere is seen the long straight jacket, 
which fits the hips closely and rather resembles a 
tunic over a narrow underskirt. Almost all skirts 
are short. Worth shows some stately evening 
gowns, the skirts of which are long and trained, 
and Chéruit also exploits the long trained skirt; 
but as a rule, except for the train, evening frocks 
are still quite short. Lanvin shows one of these— 
a short evening frock of pale yellow and silver 
brocade with a very odd long train. The short 
skirt is rounded up on the sides to the shorter back 
panel, which is somehow tightened in a bit under 
the scalloped trailing width of gleaming silk. The 
skirt in the back is shirred on to the draped 
corsage, which droops a bit in the back on the right 
side in a very new line. In front the corsage is 
half formed by the wide girdle which, lined with 
silver, is knotted on the left side. 

Rodier’s silver tricot is employed for some of 
the prettiest models of the season—either the all- 
silver or the silver-and-black tricot which has been 
so often mentioned in these pages. Black silk Jer- 
sey is also smart. It is oftenest trimmed with 
gray squirrel, although several pretty models are 
effectively embroidered with gray wool in a most 
elaborate pattern. Gray and black, by the way, 
is a favorite combination (Continued on page 60) 
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PARIS DECREES 
THE FORMAL GOWN FOR 
EVENING 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND ™ 


Draped taffeta in an exquisite shade of rose, bead 
tassels of king’s blue that dangle adorably, and 
the daintiest of silver lace all go to make this 
gown one of distinction. And were she to turn, 
you might see how cunningly the entire back of 
the bodice has been fashioned from the silver lace. 
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Before the doors of a veritable treasure-cavern, 
the mode of this season murmured the magic 
“open sesame” and found within silken stuffs 
of new and wonderful weave, and gorgeous furs 
in abundance with which to fashion clinging 
wraps and gowns of alluring grace. So al- 
though Bendel has chosen balsam-green satin 
for this frock, draped it becomingly to form a 
panel at the back and added a large stiff rosette 
of fringed satin, he might equally well have 
taken soft velours, or even broadtail—that most 
favored of furs—to make the entire gown. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


In the kingdom of hats there is no autocratic rule, so some are large and flaring of brim, and some are 


snugly fitting, but all are beautiful. 


The big black panne velvet hat that is always appropriate and 


becoming for fall and winter has taken a new note this season by turning the wide-pointed brim up over 
the crown in the back, giving an ultra and smart silhouette. One of goodly size, with sharply upturned 
brim, has been trimmed with bunches of burnt goose feathers to give it a most distinctive touch. 


HE Paris couturiers, sensing the nearness 

of the glorious peace-with-victory that is 

so surely to be ours, cannot help but put 

some of their happiness of spirit into their 

winter creations. The colors are rich in 

tone, and quantities of bright metal em- 
broideries are used on even the most sumptuous 
of fabrics. 

Callot Sceurs’ newest coats are extremely nar- 
row through the shoulders, widening out very con- 
siderably to the knees, and resemble in fact the 
raglan model so popular with the smart English- 
woman. The dominant feature of the Callot street 
costumes is the extensive use of metallic, silk and 
wool thread embroideries, the newest and most 
used at present being perhaps those of copper. 
Small motifs of embroidered flowers are very 
quaint in effect, especially when used on a gown 
of hunter’s-green velvet, and of course allover de- 
signs, combining threads of metal and silk, are also 
greatly in evidence. In all of the Callot things 
there is a note of affluence; heavily fur-trimmed 
gowns contrast with filmy metallic lace things that 
seem to envelop the wearer in soft, filmy clouds. 
One of the most pleasing costumes Callot has sent 
me is built of biscuit-cojored tulle, over self-col- 
ored satin, and combined with a marvelous gold 


lace as fine as a spider’s web. The sleeves, formed 
by deftly draped flounces of the lace, fall to the 
hem in a most effective and graceful manner. 

Chéruit has also sent over many inspiring cos- 
tumes. And as always, we wonder how these in- 
domitable French people are able to “carry on” 
during times like these! But each shipment that 
reaches us only proves more stimulating than the 
last. Chéruit is emphasizing extremely narrow 
skirts, especially when the gown is en tunique. 

The new Chéruit jacket of coarse heavy net, em- 
broidered with silver and gold threads, is distinctly 
unusual and promises to be a part of the most 
elaborate of the winter costumes. Other jackets 
of orange, blue or green velveteen are designed to 
wear with tweed coats and skirts. An interesting 
costume of dark brown tweed, made with a box 
coat and tight skirt, has a jacket of burnt orange 
velveteen embroidered with dark brown silk and 
gold. All of these jackets, by the way, have long 
tight sleeves, are belted in at the back and have 
the straight, square effect in the front. 

Doucet and Paquin are also excelling in their 
winter designs. A distinctive dress of black satin 
with sleeves of fine black lace has side drapings of 
lace that fall below the hem of the frock, just 
missing the floor. 





OLD WINE IN 


T was afternoon at Mannering. Elizabeth was 
walking home from the village through the 
park. Still the same dry east-wind weather— 
very cold in the wind, very warm in the sun. 
If the German offensive began while these fine 
days held, they would have the luck of weather 

as we had never had it. Think of the drenching 
rains and winds of the Passchendaele attack! In 
the popular mind, the notion of “a German God” 
was taking actual concrete shape. A huge and 
monstrous form, sitting on a German hill, plotting 
with the Kaiser and ordering the weather precisely 
as the Kaiser wished—it was thus that English 
superstition, aided by Imperial speeches and tele- 
grams, began to be haunted. 

Yet the world was still beautiful—the silvery 
stems of the trees, the flitting of the birds, the vio- 
let carpets underfoot. On the fighting-line itself 
there was probably a new crop of poets, hymning 
the Spring with Death for listener, as Julian Gren- 
fell and Rupert Brooke had hymned it, in that first 
year of the war that seems now an eternity be- 
hind us. 

Moving along a path converging on her own, 
Elizabeth perceived the Squire. For the first time 
that morning he had put off their joint session, and 
she had not seen him all day. Her mind was now 
always uneasily aware of him; aware too of some 
change in him, for which in some painful way she 
felt herself responsible. He had grown strangely 
tame and placable; and it was generally noticed 
that he looked older. Yet he was more absorbed 
than ever in the details of Greek research, and the 
labor of his catalogue. Only of an evening he read 
the Times for a couple of hours, generally in com- 
plete silence, while Elizabeth and Mrs. Gaddesden 
talked and knitted. 

An extraordinary softness—an extraordinary 
compassion—was invading Elizabeth’s mind in re- 
gard to him. Something suggested to her that he 
had come into life maimed of some essential ele- 
ment of being, possessed by his fellowmen, and 
that he was now conscious of the lack, as a Greek 
faun might be conscious of the difference between 
his life and that of struggling and suffering men. 

To herself of late he had been always courteous 
and indulgent; she had hardly had an uncivil word 
from him! But it seemed to her that he had also 


Through Chicksands’ 


begun to avoid her, and the suspicion hurt her 
amazingly. If indeed it were true, then leave Man- 
nering she must. 

He came up with her at a crossroads, and threw 
her a look of inquiry. “You have been to the vil- 
lage?” 

“To the hospital. Thirty fresh wounded arrived 
last night.” 

“I have just seen Chicksands,” said the Squire 
abruptly. “Arthur tells him the German attack 
must be launched in a week or two, and may come 
any day. A million men, probably, thrown against 
us. 

“So—the next few weeks will decide,” said Eliza- 
beth, shuddering. 

“Why did we ever go into this war!” cried the 
man beside her suddenly, in a low stifled voice. 
She glanced at him in astonishment. Then the 
new excuses, the new tenderness for him in her 
heart made themselves heard. 

“How could we help it?” she said gently. “It 
was for honor and freedom!” 

“Words—just words! They don’t stop bombs.” 
But there was nothing truculent in the voice. 

“You had a line from Mr. Desmond this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, a post-card. He was all right.” 

Silence dropped between them. They walked on 
through the beautiful wooded park. Carpets of 
primroses ran beside them, and masses of wild 
cherry blossoms were beginning to show amid the 
beeches. Elizabeth was vaguely conscious of 
beauty, of warm air, of heavenly sun. But the 
veil upon the face of all nations was upon her 
eyes. When they reached the house, the Squire said: 
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mind there flashed a terrible prevision of 


NEW BOTTLES 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


(Conclusion) 


“T looked up the passage in the Persae. Will you 
come and take it down?” 

They’ went into the library together, and for 
more than an hour the Squire dictated while Eliza- 
beth wrote. Outside the light was failing. It was 
close on six o’clock, and summertime had not yet 
begun. Suddenly the Squire raised his head. 

“That I think was the telephone.” 

Elizabeth rose. “May I go? It is probably Cap- 
tain Dell.” She hurried away to her office room, 
where the call-bell was insistently ringing. 

“Yes—who is that ?” 

“A telegram, please 
London.” 

“Wait a moment, I will tell Mr. Mannering.” 
But as she turned to go back to the library, she 
saw that the Squire had followed her and was 
standing at the door. He came forward at once 
and took up the receiver. 

Elizabeth watched him with a fast-beating pulse. 
He heard the message, took out a pencil and wrote 
it down on a piece of paper lying near, put up the 
receiver and turned to her. 

“It is from Aubrey. ‘Desmond is severely 
wounded. Please come at once. Permission will 
be given to you and Pamela to go to France. I 
hope to go with you. Will meet you King’s Cross 
8.40. Aubrey.’ ” 

He steadied himself a moment by a hand on 
Elizabeth’s table. She went up to him and took 
his other hand, which closed an instant on hers. 

“T thought so,” he said, under his breath. “I 
knew it. Telephone please to Fallerton 
for a taxi, while I go and speak to Forest.” 

She gave the order, and then hastened into the 
hall where Mrs. Gaddesden was busy trimming a 
hat. The Squire’s eldest daughter sprang up at 
sight of Elizabeth. 

“Oh, what is it? I know it’s bad news—it’s 
Desmond!” 

Elizabeth repeated the telegram. “Your father 
is going off at once. I have telephoned for the 
car. 

“Oh, but I must go too—of course I must!” said 
Alice, weeping. “Where is my maid?” 

Elizabeth pointed out gently that, in speak- 
ing of the permits for France, Major Manner- 
ing had only referred to the Squire and Pamela. 
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“Oh, but he must have meant me too- -of course 
he must! Where is my maid?” She rang the up- 
stairs bell violently. “Oh, father, how awful!”— 
the Squire had just entered the hall—“of course 
I’m going with you?” 

“What does she mean?” said the Squire impa- 
tiently to Elizabeth. “Tell her I’m going alone.” 

“But, father, you must take me!” cried Alice, 
running forward with clasped hands. “He is my 
brother! I must see him again!” 

“He asks for Pamela,” said the Squire grimly. 
“Aubrey shall wire to you. You'd better stay here 
—if Miss Bremerton will look after you.” 

“T don’t want to be looked after—I want to 
look after Desmond and you,” said Alice, with 
sobs. 

The Squire’s eyes traveled over the soft elabora- 
tion of her dress and hair, all her perfumed and 
fashionable person. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said sharply. Then turning 
to Elizabeth he gave her a few directions about 
his letters. “I shall get money in town. I will 
wire directly we arrive.” 

Alice was silenced and sat half sulky, half sob- 
bing by the fire, while the preparations for depar- 
ture went forward. She offered help hysterically 
once or twice, but it was not needed. 

The little car from the village arrived in half 
an hour. The Squire stood at the hall-door wait- 
ing for it. He had not spoken since the news ar- 
rived, except to give the most necessary orders. 
But as he saw the car nearing the house, he turned 
to Elizabeth. 

“T expect we shall cross to-night. I shall wire 
you to-morrow morning.” hen to Forest—“Do 
your best to help Miss Bremerton. She is in charge 
of everything.” 

“Aye, sir. You'll give our duty to Mr. Desmond, 
sir. I trust you'll bring him home.” 

The Squire made no reply. He stood motionless 





Before Elizabeth could pass through the door, the stretcher-bearers, surgeon and nurses entered 


till the car arrived, stepped into it and was gone. 

Elizabeth went back into the house and to Alice 
Caddesden, still sobbing by the fire. At sight of 
Elizaveth she broke out into complaints of her 
father’s uni. :ndness, mixed presently, to Elizabeth’s 
dismay, with jeaiutsy of her father’s secretary. 

“T don’t know why tather didn’t let me help him 
with his packing, and it’s I who should have been 
left in charge! I’m his eldest daughter—it is natu- 
ral that I should be. I can tell you it’s hard—to 
see somebody—who’s not a relation—doing—doing 
everything for him—so that he wun’t let anybody 
else advise him—or do anything for him. It is 
very wounding for us all. Pamela feels it—I know 
she does—and Desmond too.” 

Elizabeth, very white and distressed, knelt down 
by her and tried to calm her. But the flood of 
angry self-pity could not be stayed. 


“()H, I dare say you don’t mean it, but you have 

—yes, you have—a way of getting every- 
body’s attention. Of course you’re awfully clever 
—much cleverer than I am, or Pamela. But still 
it—it isn’t pleasant. I know Pamela’s felt it dread- 
fully—being cut out with people she likes—people 
she cares about—and who—who might care for 
her—like Arthur Chicksands. I believe—yes, I do 
believe, though she never told me, that’s why she 
went to London.” 

Elizabeth rose from her knees. For a moment 
she was struck dumb. And when at last she spoke, 
it was only to repeat the name Mrs. Gaddesden 
had mentioned in utter bewilderment. 

“Captain Chicksands! What can you mean?” 

“Why, of course girls can’t hold their own with 
older women, when the older women are so charm- 
ing and clever—and all that!” cried Mrs. Gaddes- 
den, trying desperately to justify herself; “but ~’ve 
been awfully sorry for Pamela! Very likely it’s not 
your fault—you couldn’t know, I dare say!” 








“No,I didn’t know !” said Elizabeth in a low voice. 
“And I can’t understand now what you mean.” 

“Don’t you remember the day Arthur Chick- 
sands spent here just before Desmond went? Don’t 
you remember how he talked to you all the after- 
noon about the woods? Well, I saw Pamela’s face, 
as she was sitting behind you.” 

Mrs. Gaddesden raised a triumphant, though 
tear-stained countenance. She was avenging not 
only her father’s latest slight, but a long series of 
grievances—small and great—connected with Eliz- 
abeth’s position in the house. And the Squire’s 
farewell to her had turned even her grief to gall. 

“If Pamela was hurt, I was a most innocent 
cause!” said Elizabeth at last indignantly. “And 
if you or any one else had given me the smallest 
hint—” 

“How could we?” was the rather sulky reply. 
“Pamela of course never said a word to me. But 
I rather think she did say something to Desmond.” 

“Desmond!” cried Elizabeth under her breath. 
She turned slowly and went away, leaving Mrs. 
Gaddesden panting and a little scared at what she 
had done. 

Elizabeth went back to the library, where there 
was much to put in order. She forced herself to 
tidy the Squire’s table and to write a business let- 
ter or two. But when that was done,she dropped her 
face in her hands and shed a few very bitter tears. 
She seemed to herself to have failed miserably. 

On the following morning came a telegram from 
Aubrey Mannering to Mrs. Gaddesden. Eliza- 
beth had done her best to propitiate her, but she 
remained cold and thorny, and when the telegram 
came she was pleased that the news came to her 
first, and—tragic as it was—that Elizabeth had to 
ask her for it! 

“Terrible wounds. Fear no hope. 
bring him home as soon as possible.” 

But an hour later ar- (Continued on page 92) 
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Gould daily caters 
mode” at the Eagle 


Clinging black velvet and caracul have al- 
lied themselves with chiffon and filet, and 
volunteered their services to save wool. They 


make a graceful model at Miss Carroll's. 


At Gidding’s one may find a serviceable suit 
of elephant-green velours and squirrel, and 
to accompeny it is a taupe panne velvet hat 
with fur motif at Mary's Hat Shop. 
Velours will fashion many a winter suit, 
and Gidding has made one of light brown 
trimmed with seal. From Mary’s Hat Shop 
is the turban of paprika beaver cloth. 
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Grown BeOS 


Miss Katharine Porter, who, as an enthusiastic 


worker in Eagle Hut, Bryant Park, has been busily 
cutting cake, pauses for a moment from her duties 
to have her picture taken in her canteen uniform. 





ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 
With the GADABOUT 


HE sun shines gaily on the Ave- 

nue. A stiff breeze keeps the flags 

and streamers fluttering from pole 

and windows, and dancing on the 

ropes across the street. For the 

Avenue is now the Avenue des 
Alliés and lives only for the war. “Drives” 
succeed each other with such dizzy speed 
that it hardly seems worth while to take 
down the decorations in the intervals. The 
“Lend” of the Liberty Loan is merely 
c’ anged to “Give”, and it is the Y. M. 
C. A., or the long-suffering Armenians, or 
some other unhappy people to whom we 
yield the contents of our purses. And we 
yield !—there is no other way. 

We are not dull—we are too busy. To 
be sure there are no parties, no shopping 
tours. with conscience-stricken aftermaths, 
and very little time to visit. But our 
days are full—and whether it be the khaki 
of the motor corps by day or a Callot 
gown by night, we are in harness. From 
the crack of dawn till the moon rises we 
are boosting something. We tea or lunch 
at the Ritz—sometimes—when we can 
leave our war work—but it is not often. 

There on one of these rare days we see 
Mrs. Alexander D. B. Pratt, perhaps, in 
a most attractive black taffeta hat, with 
green, tan and other colored fringes nod- 
ding casually from the side. Mrs. Pratt, 
you know, designs her own frocks—and 
they are of a smartness! Or again, it is 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, who also chooses the 
sober black for the wartime day, but tops 
her satin suit wiih a gay little draped 
turban of peacock-green duvetyn. Or it is Ger- 
aldine Farrar, in a muffling wrap of dark blue 
velour: be-trimmed in gray moufflon, who hurries 
away to lend her heavenly voice to some war re- 
lief. And so it goes—it is the war, always the war! 

To Joseph’s the other afternoon came Mr. and 
Mrs. Caruso—to choose some frocks for the be- 
lated trousseau. A sable coat and silver fox set 
were added thereunto, while the tenor tried on 
all the hats and sang snatches from “Aida”! 

And with all else we have to do, we still find 
time for Christmas shopping. For the Govern- 
ment has asked that it be done at once and every 
gift shipped early in December. Therefore we 
shop—who are we to bring a good old Saint into 
disrepute ! 
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Mrs. Samuel Willets is most likely hastening 
to a meeting of the Mayor's Committee for 
Women on National Defense, for even the 
swinging folds of her new cape have caught 
something of the prevailing military spirit. 


These crisp days of fall lure us 
abroad, and Mrs. Gurnee Munn, 
muffled snugly in her fur, is ex- 
joying a brisk morning walk on 
the Avenue, accompanied by her 
Jaith{ul wire-haired _ terrier. 
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The New York County Chapter 


claims many efficient workers as 
its own, and Miss Mary Pyne 
has been 
with conscientious 
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All four in front have been to see Ann Harmon, from big sister, who A dress of plaid homespun would make going to school a joy, and if 
chose blue serge, to the tiniest one in her bonnet and coat of velours and Mrs. Stickney would also fashion you a sophisticated frock of brown 
beaver. Her friend insisted on challis, and the hoop-rolling girl velours. velvet and tie it with a sash, there could be nothing left to wish for. 
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Tra L. Hill’s Studio 


MARION DAVIES 





irst Ippearance on the screen in “Cecilia of the Pink Roses”, audi- 


new r in the moving-picture firmament. Now she is to be seen in a new pro- 


duction, “The Burden of Proof.’ a modernized version of Sardouw’ “Diplomacy”, and those who thought 


ful before now realize that in her first film she had really “only just begun to act’, to para- 





next in a new picture entitled “Above Reproach”, 





he will be seen in @ screen version of that famous ald success, “The Belle of New York.” 

















BLUE-GRASS and BROADWAY 


MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


By 


Drawings by Robert McCaig 





HAT night a feminine real thing was 

being conducted in two little com- 

municating rooms in the Y. W. C. A. 

Miss Adair was telling Miss Lindsey 

“all about it”, dnd sparks and tears 

both were in the atmosphere. The 
explosion was brought on by Miss Lindsey 
remarking to Miss Adair: 

“You know, honey lady, that play of 
yours is simply ripping, but it is not at all 
like—like what I thought it would be from 
hearing you and Mr. Farraday tell it.” 

“It’s not my play at all—it’s Mr. Vande- 
ford’s. He got somebody to fit it to Miss 
Hawtry,” replied Miss Adair calmly, as she 
began to brush her dark, sleek mane. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Miss 
Lindsey in astonishment, as she stopped op- 
erations on her beautiful slender neck with 
her cold-creamed fingers. 

“He just took the dinner situation in my 
play and got a drunken man to make a new 
one out of it that is—is vulgar enough to 
appeal to the New York theatregoers. He 
left in a little of mine to compliment me. 
It’s all right, because nobody would have 
gone to see my play if anybody goes to 
see—see his.” Miss Adair went on calmly 
with the fifty-third stroke of her raven 
tresses, but her eyes were beginning to blaze. 

“Mr. Vandeford’s a complete fool,’ was 
on the tip of Miss Lindsey’s tongue to re- 
veal, but she remembered her main chance, 
which was the favor of Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford, and said instead: “I wish you would 
let me see a copy of the play as you wrote 
it. Have you one?” 

“T have, in my trunk, and I'll read it to 
you,” answered Miss Adair, and in defen- 
sive pride she produced a copy of “The 
Purple Slipper”, which bore the unexpur- 
gated title of “The Renunciation of Rosa- 
lind”, and proceeded to read it to Miss Lind- 
sey with both fire and tragedy in her voice. 

The operation occupied the two hours be- 
fore midnight, and Miss Lindsey lay pros- 
trate when it was finished. 








“Now what do you think?” demanded 
Miss Adair. 

“T wish I could have had the making of 
it over, and for myself instead of Hawtry. 
That’s no play as it stands, but there is a 
dandy one to be worked up from it that you 
—you—that would be like you,” was the 
answer that Miss Lindsey gave as she looked } 
out into distance with glowing eyes. 

“Do you think that—that horrid play 
will be a success?” asked Miss Adair, with 
indignation in her voice. 

“T do,’ answered Miss Lindsey. “And it 
is curious that with all its changes it is still 
—still yours. There is a lot more of your 
stuff left than you realize, and the turns that—that 
Mr. Vandeford’s playwright has given it are very 
clever. Lots of times he’s just paraphrased your 
lines into ‘Hawtryites’. It will be interesting to 
see how much of you is left when we all come out 
of the wash for the first night.” 

“T wish I were dead and buried,” she was sur- 
prised to hear Miss Adair confess, and there then 
ensued a downpour which the hardier Western girl 
weathered for very love of the young Southern 
tempest in her arms. 

“IT suppose I ought to go home out of the way, 
but I’m going to stay and—and learn and write 
another one all by myself,” she finally sobbed with 
returning courage, thus comforting herself with the 
resolve which every playwright who ever built a 
play has used to keep from going entirely mad 
during the rehearsals of his first play. 

The next morning Miss Adair rose, donned a 
most lovely homespun linen gown, which was of 
an old ivory hue and which had been spun upon 
the looms of her great-great-grandmother by her 
slaves, crowned this toilet with the floppy hat cov- 
ered with crushed roses she and Miss Lindsey and 
Mr. Farraday had purchased, and reported herself 
about an hour late at the rehearsals of “The 
Purple Slipper”, whose authorship she had repu- 
diated. She seated herself in the dusk of the left 
stage box and bared her breast for blows. They 
came fast and furious, but other breasts and heads 
beside her own suffered. Mr. William Rooney was 
in full action. The entire company was on the 
stage in the midst of the last ensemble bit in the 
first act, all talking and acting with blue booklets 
of lines in their hands. 





























Miss Hawtry came upon the stage in a blaze of eigh- 
teenth century glory, with Gerald Haight following. 


“Here you, Mr. Kent,” roared Mr. Rooney, as 
he rose from behind his table at one side of which 
sat faithful Fido annotating his copy of the manu- 
script, “make up to that old lady like she was the 
last ham sandwich extinct, and you knew you were 
going to be fed on alfalfa the rest of your life. 
Get her going, man, get her going. She’s an old 
fool and you know it, but you’ve got to have her 
plantation and slaves.” 

“<T will write the message to your son, Madame 
Carrington, and dispatch it forthwith by one of 
my own black boys. Is my hand not ever ready 
for your service, and my wit—and also my 
heart ??” declaimed Mr. Kent with satisfactory 
fervor, as he kissed Miss Herne’s fat white hand. 

“Now get busy, Miss Herne, get busy!” directed 
Mr. Rooney, coming entirely from behind the 
table. “You are the fool of this show, and don’t 
let anybody get that away from you.” 

“*T pray a blessing on your excellent friendship, 
Judge Cheneworth, and I will rest me content 
in—’” Miss Herne answered in a most excellént 
imitation of the helplessness of an old grand dame. 

“Break in there, Miss Lindsey, break in!” raved 
Mr. Rooney. “ ‘Content in’ is your cue. Grab it. 
Remember you are just the sister, and only in the 
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play to swell the list of actors on the pro- 
gram, so grab and keep a-grabbing if you 
want a place on the salary list. Now every- 
body on at Miss Lindsey’s lines, and break 
up this drive.” 

“*Mother, Rosalind bids me say to you 
that—’” 

“Crowd on everybody, crowd on and keep 
things going. Say, Mr. Leigh, are your feet 
mates? You don’t handle ’em so.” 


MIss ADAIR rose and stole from the box 

to the stage door and looked up and 
down the street to see if Mr. Vandeford was 
approaching. She felt that she could not 
stand more alone. He was nowhere in sight, 
and she decided to walk around the block 
and see if the sun at ninety degrees would 
warm her chill. After this journey she re- 
turned to her post and found the box still 
empty. She was just in time to witness a 
pitched battle between Miss Hawtry and 
Mr. Rooney. 

“If you are, determined to walk through 

the scene, Miss Hawtry, do it awake and 
not asleep,” stormed Mr. Rooney. 
“Very well,’ answered Miss Hawtry, but 
Miss Adair’s heart warmed to her, as 
she noted the contemptuousness in her 
manner directed toward her stage man- 
ager. 

“Now see here, Haight, you know 
that you want to get away with this 
woman before her husband gets back. 
You can’t do it with kid gloves on. 
You say: ‘Rosalind, a strong man’s 
love is a weapon which a woman can 
easily turn against herself with deadly 
outcome’ like you were begging her to 
go with you over to a drug-store for 
an ice-cream soda. Say it this way.” 

And as she sat astounded, Miss Adair 
heard a line, which she had written in 
a sympathetic fervor of imagination 
and which was perhaps her favorite in 
the whole play, uttered by Mr. William 
Rooney with the most exquisite and 
manly feeling, while his homely, vulgar 
face and body were transformed into 
the same exquisiteness. A breathless 
happiness descended upon her, and she 
waited in it to hear the beautiful Mr. 
Gerald Haight give utterance to it with 
the same art. Miss Hawtry brought her to earth. 

“Mr. Rooney,” she said with an utter lack of 
appreciation or comprehension of the bit of high 
art that had flashed upon her, “it is in my con- 
tract with Mr. Vandeford that I rehearse my 
scenes alone with my support until the dress re- 
hearsal.” 

“Ves, I might have judged that from ‘Miss Cut- 
up’,’” Mr. Rooney answered her with a blow 
straight from his shoulder. “Give little sister her 
cue, Haight, and let her run on to rescue you. 
Heaven knows you need it!” 

“Mr. Rooney, I'll have you understand—” Miss 
Hawtry came to the center and was beginning a 
tirade, when Mr. Rooney struck the decisive blow. 

“Everybody on and begin the scene over,” he 
commanded right past the enraged star. “Take it 
up, Kent, with Miss Herne at ‘I will write the 
message to your son’, and get her going, get her 
going !” 

At this forceful command the machinery of “The 
Purple Slipper” was set in motion and swept Miss 
Hawtry off center and into her place for the time 
being. 





N spite of everything, Miss Adair was fascinated 

in watching the machine grind away with now 
and then a spark from Mr. Rooney that took fire 
in the very core of her heart. Miss Adair did not 
know what it was that thus affected her, but she 
had got hold of her end of the psychic cord along 
which the author feeds the hostile stage manager 
in such a manner that on the first night of a suc- 
cessful play they can say to each other with clasped 
hands and wet eyes “well done”. 

And while Miss Adair sat under the spell of Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Vandeford sat in his big chair in his 
office and fought a battle for “The Purple Slipper” 
that resulted in a draw that filled him with anxiety. 

“T can find only one open booking in New York 
for October first, Mr. Vandeford, sir,” Mr. Meyers 
was saying, with trouble settled in a cloud upon 
his broad brow. “I have it fairly good for the 
road for ‘The Purple Slipper’ until October first, 
and then it is a jump to Toronto or Minneapolis, 
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which is, as well you know, right into the grave.” 

“I suppose that one opening on Broadway is 
Weiner’s New Carnival Theatre,” Mr. Vandeford 
isked, as if the question was useless. 

“You have right,” answered Mr. Meyers. “Still, 
Mr. Vandeford, sir, it is always failures that leave 
Broadway openings into which road shows can 
jump.” 

“Until last year, yes, Pops, but now New York 
is so full of boobs with munitions and war con- 
tract money in their pockets that a lot of poor 
shows get into Broadway theatres and play to ca- 
pacity and stay. What are we going to do?” 

“T advise that you see Mr. Breit and trust to 
some very big failure to give you place. It is that 
he will always give you a preference,” answered 
Mr. Meyers with little hope but determination. 


ss ES, Breit will let me in if there is a squeezing 

chance, but Breit doesn’t own a theatre, nor 
do I, Pops; and I don’t blame the fellows who do 
own them for filling them with their own com- 
panies and plays so as to get their buckets under 





the whole golden stream. Why give money away 
to any independent producer ?” 

“Mr. Breit said that he had news that Mr. 
Weiner would open that New Carnival with a 
Hilliard show, name not given,” Mr. Meyers added 
to the information already prepared for Mr. Van- 
deford 

“I'll see him in inferno before he gets it,” said 
Mr. Vandeford coolly. “I know that is his game, 
but I'll put across this ‘Purple Slipper’ with Haw- 
try and keep my ‘Rosie Posie Girl’ until I get good 
and ready to let her play it. Then I'll produce it 
to the tune of a half million dollars, and not Mr 
Weiner. I've never been squeezed, and I’m not 
going to have this rotten game beat me. I'll go 
over and see Breit, and he'll jockey me a corner 
on Broadway somehow. Back at three.” And Mr 
Vandeford walked out of his office as coolly as if 
not sizzling inwardly with anxiety. 

“T’ve got you next on the booking of about 
four-fifths of the theatres on Broadway, Van,” said 
Mr. Breit, the booking king, as he and Mr. Vande- 
ford sat smoking in his big cool office. “You 
should worry. Some one is bound to pick a flivver 
and in vou go. Loaf on the road and lose money 
like a little man.” 

“My contract expires with Hawtry, if I don’t 
present her on Broadway by October first.” 

“That is a bit of a pickle; but she won’t have 








“Everybody has said that you 
couldn’t get a theatre on Broad- 
way, but I didn’t worry at all. I 
knew you could,” said Patricia. 


any show to jump into and she'll compromise with 
you, won’t she?” 

“She'll have to,” Mr. Vandeford declared. ““Com- 
ing down to Atlantic City to see ‘The Purple Slip- 
per’ open two weeks from Monday, September 
twenty-third ?” 

“Tl be there. Rooney says it is a go; says 
little genius amateur wrote it and Grant Howard 
‘pepped’ it. That right?” 

“Yes—and it’s one whiz of a play. By!” 


N hour later Mr. Vandeford was imparting his 
“™ predicament to his partner in the venture and 
adventures of “The Purple Slipper’ in the coolness 
and seclusion of the gri!l-room of the Monks. 

“And you are worrying about whether Miss 
Hawtry will stay by us for the few weeks we'll 
have to loaf on the road or even close while wait- 
ing for a New York opening?” questioned Mr. 
Farraday. “Say, arca’t you a bit unjust in your 
judgment of her, Van?” 

“I know the whole tribe of actors, and you don't, 
Denny,” answered Mr. Vandeford, over a tall glass 
of iced tea that he was drinking. 

“Then why not try to put her under contract 
for those few indefinite weeks,” suggested Mr. 
Farraday over his cup of hot coffee. 

“You talk as if we were dealing with sane 
people,’ answered Mr. (Continued on page 84) 









































SUMPTUOUS FURS THAT WOULD GO 
FAR TO MAKE A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


Models from 
REVILLON FRERES 


Fur is the mode, for it is not only beautiful and serviceable, but 
it saves the wool for soldiers’ needs. To make a wrap with an 
odd sleeve that starts at the shoulders and ends at the hem, 
Revillon Fréres chose broadtail and trimmed it with chinchilla, 


The time is no more when we can leisurely attire ourselves for 
frivoling, and our wraps must serve the clock around in these busy 





wartime days. So Russian sable, aristocrat among furs, has given 
of its rich skins to make a smartly flaring coat for all occasions, 


nasa. geet 


Many tiny gray moles gave their soft coats in order that milady 
might have the irresistible little jacket sketched below. Its short- 
ness and lightness make it just the thing in which to trot about, 
while the huge collar may be drawn about the neck on biting days. 


Old blue duvetyn started the coat below and was loosely girdled 
and paneled to make it graceful, while silver threads were em- . 
broidcred upon it to make it beautiful. But the collar of beaver 
and the deep bands upon the cuffs and skirt make it distinctive. 
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There have been coats 
and coats of fur, but so 
surpassingly lovely is 
this umptuous wrap, 
fashione d oj pe arly gray 
chinchilla, that one can- 
not help but attain @ 
queenly grace and dig- 
nity when wrapped in 
its magnificent folds. 
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LANVIN 





When one has a tiny beige felt hat trimmed with 
nutria, there is every reason why it should be 
worn with a smart Lanvin suit of beige cheviot 
that has its pockets piped with old blue corduroy. 


(Continued from page 49) 
this year, equaled only by brown and _ black, 
which is even more smart. The modish brown is 
a bright warm shade which is very pretty with 
black. 

Velvet was employed somewhat sparingly in 
the winter collections—first place being given to 
all the soft wool stuffs and to silk tricot. Of the 
velvet frocks shown, black was by far the smart- 
est, although there were several pretty frocks of 
gray velvet—Beer showing a number of checked 
and striped velvet tailored frocks and Chéruit 
many brilliant velvet blouses. 

Furs are often dispensed with this season. 
The fur-less frock and cloak were featured in 
the August collections. Tailored frocks are “self” 
collared and cuffed, or collared with duvetyn of 
some harmonizing color, often gray. Angora 
wool embroidery is occasionally substituted for 
fur on frocks of all sorts, and Angora tissue is 
fashioned into muffs, waistcoats, bags, hats and 
scarf collars, as well as bands of trimming. 


Though this frock be dark and worn for winter, 
its king’s-blue pipings and flower-shaped collar 
of tricot, edged with white, enliven the dusky 
tones of violet velvet and add a touch of spring. 


She would be wholly camouflaged on a snowy 
day in this Lanvin coat of white cheviot canvas, 
with bandings of white corduroy, if it were not 
for the bunch of black feathers topping the hat. 














LANVIN LANVIN 





Beer embroiders a black satin frock extrav- 
agantly with bright brown and bands it with 
brown Angora, which is stitched—or quilted— 
onto the satin, producing a singularly rich effect. 
Jenny uses much Angora tissue and Angora wool 
embroidery, and this shaggy wool trimming ap- 
pears in every winter collection. 

By contrast there is the frock made entirely 
of fur—Paquin shows one girdled and seamed 
with silver ribbon—and satin wraps which are 
apparently worn wrong side out, so handsome 
is the fur lining. Deep flounces of fur are some- 
times on frocks of beaded tulle, or crépe, or thin 
silk jersey. 

The short furs are preferred as a rule—gray 
squirrel is very smart and is beautifully “worked” 
this season—but fox in gray, white and black is 
fancied also. Here and there one sees a bit of 
caracul. Monkey fringes are fashionable, and 
some wraps are trimmed with broad bands of 
monkey. There is much kolinsky, and all the 
usual furs are seen more or less. Doucet trims 
a tailored frock with opossum, and Jenny does 
much with nutria. 

Redfern sent to the exposition at Zurich a very 
smart frock of beige crépe de Chine—a straight 
plaited chemise trimmed on either side with a 
straight row of dark overlapping tortoise-shell 
discs—which was flounced almost to the hips with 
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PARIS CUTS HER 


COATS ALONG THE LINES 


OF SERVICE 


LANVIN 


LANVIN 


When one would have a coat for service, why 
not choose a rough material of balsam-green to 
fashion it, trim the collar and cuffs with beaver, 
and then belt it casually with a cord-like girdle? 


One of the new shades of the season is paprika, 
and when it fashions a loosely fitting coat of 
rough material, stitched all round with wool and 
collared snugly with kolinsky, it is most attractive. 


otter. Otter finished the straight-across “neck” 
and sleeves, and a jacket of the fur, rather 
straight and loose, completely concealed the 
crépe de Chine top. A most coquettish little 
hat of otter topped what I doubt not is one of 
the smartest frocks ever created by the maison 
Redfern. 

Redfern designed for Zurich a most unusual 
collection of rich frocks—several evening gowns 
which were wonderful in color, and day frocks 
richly trimmed with fur. Very striking was an 
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High of collar and short of sleeve is this slender 
model of blue serge, with bodice of beige-colored 
silk Jersey. Serge fashions the odd collar and is 
smartly buttoned on to form the tab-like cuffs. 


evening frock of cerise velvet with chains of jet 
swinging from the shoulders, and odd also was 
a frock of white satin topped with black velvet, 
the line of the crosswise seam being lost under 
black embroidery which was continued elaborately 
on to the white satin. Another frock, with a 
corsage of golden tissue above an embroidered 
black tulle skirt, was trimmed about the shoul- 
ders with black tulle frills. It was worn with a 
small calotte of gold tissue brimmed with otter. 
The Exposition of French Frocks at Zurich was 
conducted by the French Government, each of 
the grandes maisons contributing fifteen frocks. 
Those sent by M. Worth were created especially 
for the occasion, being built in general on the 
lines of the winter collection—close-fitting trained 
evening gowns of rich brocades and velvets, and 
rich cloaks trimmed with fur. M. Worth sent 
also a fascinating group of frocks to Spain, so 





LANVIN 


Very new in effect is 
this frock of navy serge 
combined with velvet 
and embroidered in dull 
gold. The yoke is red 
velvet, and behold, 
when we see her from 
the rear, the entire back 
is fashioned of the same 
Jabric! The tiny hat 
she is wearing in the 
second sketch is a gray 
Jelt, braided with mole. 






that the Queen of Spain might choose her- 
self from the collection of the stateliest of 
them all; for the Spanish Queen is a most 
devoted client of the maison Worth. 

Not wholly for Zurich was the delicious 
little collection of frocks designed after 
the midsummer opening by Mme. Renée 
of Premet’s. Many of the models shown 
at the opening were tightened a bit at the 
waist, but in this new group Mme. Renée returned 


to the chemise, combining it with the half-tunic 


skirt, which proved such a success in the winter 
collection. There is “Moi-méme,” a straight frock 
of black satin showing a lace-like tracery of steel 
beads—the open-fronted tunic cut in one with the 
back of the skirt—and a girdle of thick black silk 
cord weighted with great knots. “En Vitesse” is a 
smart creation of dark blue serge with an odd 
trimming of red and beige beads and a very nar- 
row beaded girdle knotted in the back. ‘“Nomade’ 
is a light gray velours de laine frock with inser- 
tions of gray crocheted wool and buttons of steel 
and coroso. The under-arm panel is cut in one 
with the tunic in the back and with the underskirt ; 
and the narrow gray girdle is drawn through slits 
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JENNY 












Jenny has cast duvetyn 
in a new role, for she 
has lined a heavy black 
faille coat with this 
fabric in a soft gray, 
and fashioned the 
crushed collar and nar- 
row straps of the same 
material, Pipings of 
duvetyn peep out at the 
edge of the plain sieeve. 
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Very Russian is this 
black satin frock with 
smock of emerald green 
velours de laine, em- 
broidered in gold and 
banded with beaver fur. 
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JENNY 


VMannishiy tailored, except for its dangling tas- 
els, is this smart suit of navy serge, to be worn 


over a blouse of white satin. The final touch is 
ittained by the gay red flower on the lapel. 


in this panel under the arms. The stitching 
is done with very heavy gray silk. 

Girdles vary greatly. Jenny favors the 
extremely narrow girdle, which appears on 
some of her smartest models. Again at 
Jenny’s it is the corsage itself, knot- 
ted low in front, which apparently 
forms the girdle. A Paquin one-piece 
frock is girdled about the hips with 
a wide band of caracul fringed with 
black monkey. A Paquin frock of 
gray squirrel is girdled with a narrow 
silver ribbon. 

A Doucet frock of delicate black a 
lace over gold brocade is girdled with 
jet—twin strands of jet “nail-heads” 
on a stout cord, with jet tassels fall- 
ing low on the side. Lanvin girdles several 
tailored frocks with leather strapped with the 
tissue of the frock. Some of Premet’s prettiest 
models are girdled with beads—a narrow beaded 
strap knotted once in the back, the falling ends 
looped up for several inches. This girdle appears 
on frocks of satin, silk, Jersey, or serge. Other satin 
frocks, beaded elaborately, are girdled with a 
veritable rope of black silk, weighted with great 
tassel-like knots. 
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JENNY 


Perhaps it was poignant memories of bitter cold 
nd coal-less days that moved Jenny to make an 
entire dress of beaver fur. Bands of duvetyn 
trim the cuffs and make the panel at the back. 


That this suit might be “different”, there is the 
waistcoat of striped molleton, with narrow bands 
of beaver at neck and hem, and so that it might 
be smart Doucet fashioned it of velours de laine. 











DOUCET 
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When you would go forth to war-work in a chilly 
room on a wintry day, top your frock with this 
warm black Jersey coat, collared in gray fox, 
which slips on over the head and ties with cord. 


Martial et Armand features the bead girdle also, 
a flat rope of vivid blue beads being very 
effective over a frock of rose taffeta. Another 
Martial et Armand girdle is made of fur— 
castor—placed low about the top of the hips 
like a cuff. Doucet shows a similar girdle of 
white Angora wool on a frock of black satin. 
A frock of dark blue serge is girdled with a 
thick white cord tasseled with blue balls. 

Several of the great houses sent to 
Zurich well-selected models from their 
winter collections. We all envy those in- 
habitants of Zurich fortunate enough to 
see these models “on parade”. The col- 
lection is indeed unique. 

The Lanvin collection contains a re- 
markable number of exceedingly pretty 
tailored frocks, pocketed smartly and collared 
oddly with folds of cloth or velvet loosely wrapped 
about the throat. Loose and rather clumsy at first 
glance, these collars are curiously smart and form 
a feature of the Lanvin collection. One, chin-high 
in front, droops in the back to a narrow V be- 
tween the shoulders, and the frocks—a one-piece 
frock, this—fastens on one side in the back, like 
a waistcoat worn “wrong side to”. This line 
appears several times in the collection. 

















CALLEOT™ 


One day, from deep down 
in a fragrant treasure-chest, 
Callot drew forth a length 
of soft gray silk. It was 
of such a wondrous weave 
that to adorn it would 
have been to spoil its 
beauty, and so it was 
draped alluringly to fashion 
a clinging frock and caught 
simply in front with a 
buckle of smoked pearl. 


Many of the smartest models are fastened 
in this way in the back—two large buttons 
being employed in one instance—and the odd 
line of this fastening forms the peg, as it 
were, on which to hang the entire garment. 
Skirts are narrow—a little less narrow per- 
haps than at some of the other houses— 
jackets are almost knee-length and rather 
straight in line, and are girdled often with 
wide straight belts of varnished leather or 
colored kid combined with straps of the tissue 
of the frock. Sleeves are moderately wide— 
the sleeves of the pretty fur-trimmed cloaks 
are generously so—and the waist-line is “nor- 
mal", no matter how odd the belt. 

Some of the Lanvin models show the looped 
folds of cloth, which have been mentioned be- 
fore and which are now shown by several of 
the grandes maisons. These loops fall on each 
side at the hips and descend a bit below the 
skirt-edge, thus making the skirt a trifle longer 
in effect on each side. In one case these folds 
are of white corduroy, with narrow braids of 
silver soutache sewn between the velvet cords. 
These silver-striped loops are lined with black. 

Very effective is this trimming of silver-rayed 
corduroy, which appears more than once in the 
Lanvin collection. Embroidery is much employed 
as trimming, and one frock is decorated with ap- 
plied ribbons of velvet of different colors and 
widths with strikingly good result. A tailored 
frock of beige canvas, rather thick and soft, is 
trimmed with dull blue corduroy, a narrow fold 
topping each flat pocket. A dainty frock of vivid 
yellow tulle—and there are many such tulle frocks 
in the collection—is girdled and trimmed across 
the skirt-front with silver ribbon. 

The rather small collection of the maison Beer— 
nowhere are the collections so large as last sea- 
son—is generally quiet in tone, containing, how- 
ever, many charming frocks. Simple tailored 
frocks—narrow skirts, knee-length coats rather 
simply belted and waistcoat-like blouses, which tie 
gracefully in the back below the pouched, loose 
p.nel of the frock-back—predominate; but a num- 
ber of very pretty cloaks are shown also, with sev- 
eral evening frocks of exceptional grace. One of 
these consists of a simple “slip” of gold brocade 
veined with black, slightly draped on the right hip, 
worn under a straight-falling overdress of black 
tulle beaded about the shoulders with jet and edged 
at the hem with a fringe of black monkey. A 
strap of jet crosses the right shoulder, while over 
the left is a brief sleeve of black tulle fringed with 









CHERUIT CALLOT 


Taupe velvet makes a frock cut on Callot’s 
most favored lines, for it is slim and straight 
of silhouette, and the velvet that merely starts 
at being sleeves is oddly draped in front. Deli- 
cate embroidery in blue is a youthful touch. 


From Paris comes a gown of clinging chiffon 
Jor formal occasions. Over the black slip has 
been draped white chiffon, daintily embroidered 
with tiny flowers, while the train of black 
velvet bespeaks dignity in its graceful sweep. 


Truly the frock at the right is as patriotic as it 
is lovely, for scorning wool in its make-up it 
uses blue chiffon embroidered in zoid for its 
bodice, twists black taffeta about itself for a 
girdle, and fashions its skirt of black velveteen. 


monkey, the whole extending only a little more 
than half-way to the elbow. Beer always shows 
a one-sleeved frock of some sort, and it is always 
a very fetching creation; and this slim robe of 
veiled gold is no exception. 

Smart is a Beer cloak of black panne trimmed 
lavishly with monkey, and very graceful are the 
cape-like wraps of black satin trimmed with er- 
mine or nutria. One odd cloak has a loose, narrow 
panel swinging free in the back. The cloak is of 
black velvet and the panel, like the wide velvet 
collar, is edged with kolinsky. 

van Campen Stewart. 
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This year it has been a greater pleasure 


Christmas gifts for vou, because we have 


for the more seriou 








or 


than 


felt that it would leave you free 











For soldiers, a khaki dressing-roll 
that may be hung up, and contains 
practically all the comforts of home, 
from needles and thread to an un- 
breakable mirror. Will prove an in- 


4 inches long, $7.50. 


valuable gift. 9} 
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Many are the khaki-clad checker enthu- 


a compact checker set in a 4\%4-inch box, 
with wooden men. 
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work that every woman can do now for her country, the New York shops. 


siasts who would appreciate very much 


Price 75 cents. 
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Camp Kit of canvas, containing plum pud- 
ding, cakes, cocoa, chocolates, mints, chew- 
ing-gum, Bull Durham tobacco, tobacco 
pouch, collapsible cup, bath sponge, 
stick, socks, khaki handkerchief, dominoes 
French book, and mascot. $4. 


shaving 


diary, easy 


A portable phonograph in a calfskin case, 
leather-lined, with nickel-plated trimmings, 
is 1034 inches lonz, 10% inches high, and 
weighs 15 pounds, will carry the Christmas 


spirit straight through the year. $60. 


Photographs f 





Through these pages we bring to you, right in your home, the best gifts from 


Sn. 
wo a 
} ALF ry 
ue FRANCE : 
_France jie 5 z 
shopping instructions, see page 6 | 
select these useful while enabling you to maintain the spirit of the old-fashioned Christmas. 


Please help the Government by shopping right now. 
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Christmas 
Gifts by Bradley & 








{nx air pillow that can be used as a 
checker-board or life-preserver las 
deep pockets 
$7.95. Gray 


on the back two 
for writing materials. 
or tan suéde money belt, $1.50. 











Great are the struggles experienced in trying 
to learn French in a hurry, but many of 
them can be eliminated by the game of 
Lingo, which is most instructive and help- 
ful, and also provides much amusement. 
It is easily mailed and costs 50 cents, 


A comfortable chair would be a welcome 
gift for the soldier whose family and friends 
make frequent visits to his camp. Especially 
so is one that can be easily folded up and 
slipped out of sight when not in use. $2. 

















ON LAND AND SEA 


GIFTS FOR OUR FIGHTERS 





“Fun Makers” box to amuse the boys 
Contains short stories by 
standard authors, checkers, “Katch thi 
Kaiser’, Kazoo and other small amus- 
ing novelties. Wrapped to fit con- 
tainers issued by the Red Cross, size 
9 by 4 by 3 inches, complete for $2.50. 


overseas. 











The small useful things 
that are so necessary to 
comfort and fold into noath- 
ing are always welcome to 
the military man. This 
water basin of canvas with 
soap and wash cloth folds 
in a khaki envelope, $2.50 











This smart serviceable English clothes-roll 
holds everything an officer requires for im- 
mediate need. It is of waterproof duck, 
bourd in leather with convenient large and 
small pockets, 36 $12.50. 


inches wide, 











that is so indis- 
man or woman in 


The two-in-one glove 
pensable for either the 
service is made with a heavy wool glove in- 
side a durable leather one, and costs $5.50. 
at the right is of 
pair. 


This little “Sun- 
shine” doll is a child 
of joy. His cheer- 
ful countenance is 
painted on a 
khaki handkerchief, 
which contains a 
package of smoking 
tobacco. He walks 
on two corn-cob 
pipes, bringing his 
message ofcheer. $1. 


Regulation army glove 


Soft and warm are these rest slippers of fleece-lined heavy khaki-colored suéde, $3.75 a 
sheepskin that will serve equally well as sleep- 


ing socks. They may be had for $2.50 the pair. 








A military fountain pen with 
ink pellets at $3.00, and a 
silver plated pencil that is 
ever sharp are most necessary 
to the soldier. Pencil $1.50. 


In sterling silver, $3.00. 





(A) Khaki-colored cam- 
bric handkerchief, striped 
border, 25 cents. (B) 
White linen, tape border, 
turned 
(C) Khaki linen, 75 cents. 


hem, 50 cents. 


A Christmas present one 
need hesitate to 
give a soldier is a com- 
pass. A particularly good 
one in a nickel case with 
leather strap costs $3.00. 


never 


This combination bed and clothing roll of 


heavy 


brown waterproof duck, 30 by 76 


inches, makes a perfect waterproof bed when 


unrolled. End pockets are for clothing. 


$15. 








One should never be without 
Nénnette and Rintintin in these 
wartime days, jor whether they 
dangle from the coat button of 
a soldier or civilio1, these little 
people of red, white and blue 
cents. 


silk bring luck. 75 
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GIFTS FOR THE WOMAN WHO LIKES THINGS FOR HER HOME 











Do your Christma hoping now, and 


you will help win the wa! The Govern- 





ment not ouly urges us to shop in Novem- 
her, if possible, but alco to ship our gijts 
early. This will avoid congestion on 









the The 


upon us to make our g:jts of a prac- 


railroads. Government also call 













tical nature, with the exception of toys 
or the children. Every woman, whether 


she be bride or veteran housekeeper, is 








always happy to receive things for her 


he 
home, so Harper's Bazar has selected and 
upproved these practical and useful gijt 


i “ee gist 












{ handsome Japanese mip 15 inche 


high, with colored birds and flowers oun 
a black background, having parchment 
hade 9 inches in diameter decorated 
o match, costs $7.50. Japanese bowl 
inches in diameter, with colored birds 
ind flowers on a black, blue or yellow 
background, may be had 





; 



















A bit of Wedgwood is ever an acceptable A very lovely bowl of deep-toned ivory 


gift for the woman who loves pottery, glazed pottery, which may be used for 


as well as for the one who loves this 


either flowers or salad, will delight the 
heautiful English ware for itself. A woman who likes something distinctive. 
broad-bowled vase, 9 inche high, of 


Being neutral, the bowl harmonizes with 
decorations of any color. Price $2.50. 


creamy white may he had for $30 


Whether you use it for fruits or just 
for ornament, an oval basket of Wedg- 
wood, 4% inches high and 14 inches 
long, makes a worthwhile gift. $30 i 
the cost. Pair of Wedgwood candle- 
sticks to match, 8 inches high. Price $12 








Vo woman cver has cnough table linen! 


1 duncheon set of pure linen, mosaic dat- 


tern, consisting of a 24-inch centerpiece, 
doilies 6 inches square, and six 
doilies 10 inches square, will m a 





delightful gift and costs complete $1 








Every woman likes a well-appointed table 
ind would be delighted with a lovely gift 
such as this heavy linen luncheon set 

















with an Italian hand-embroidered edge. 

It comprises a 27-inch centerpiece, six 

6-inch and six 10-inch doilies, for $25 
66 

















GIFTS THAT GIVE AND GET A CORDIAL WELCOME 






For the candy lover, or jor one 
who prefers an occasional be- 
tween-meal biscuit in these war- 
times, this covered compéte is a 
perfect delight. Not only are 
these dainties protected here 
from dust and dampness, but 
they can be kept fresh indefinite- 
ly. This urn-shaped jar is of Co- 
lonial cut pressed glass, 8 inches 
high, and can be had in blue, 
amethyst or rose. It costs $4.50. 


A well-shaded lamp, such as this 
with iis painted wooden base and 
hand-decorated parchment shield, 
has a place in almost any room 
Extreme height 16'4 inches. It 
has 6 feet of cord with plug at 
tached. Price complete is $10. 


> 


In this group of lovely things is shown an oval burnished gold mirror, with beveled glass and ornamentation at the 
top of fruit garlands. It measures 37 x 20 inches. The price is $20. On either side is a pair of modern hand-wrought 
pewter candlesticks—8 inches high—that have quite the charm of the old. These are $10. the pair. Between the 
candlesticks an apple-green glaze pottery flower-bowl makes an attractive center table decoration for $1.50. 
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The table is ever a dominant feature in a room, and well may prominence be given Most useful and easily stowed away is a nest of four solid mahogany tables, which 
this reproduction of an old Spanish example. In carved old walnut and antique costs $16.50. High-backed Windsor armchair, period 1750-1775, finished in antique 
gold, $90. Hand-carved wood candelabra, finished in antique gold, $18.50 each. brown mahogany, $15. Oval mirror, 21 x 18 inches, with polychrome frame, 


Above hangs a Venetian polychrome rose mirror, exquisitely hand wrought. Price $85. $10. Sheffield silver flower-basket, Dutch silver pattern, height 19 inches, $15. 








GIFTS 
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A combination-knitting bag and purse is 
something that almost any woman, of any 
Made of black vel- 
vet, lined with taffeta and trimmed with 
gold galloon, 9 x 10% inches, it costs $5.95. 


age, would welcome 


The knitter, who specializes on socks 
and whose well-turned heels delight ti 
marching soldier, will be charmed 
with a bag of blue and black silk 
which boasts a nine-inch ruler Also 


comes in gold and black brocade. $3.50. 
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Suitable for street wear is a black and gold 
brocade octagonal knitting-box and purse, moire 
lining and mirror inside of cover. 5% inches 


high, 10 inches long and 3 inches deep. Price $9.75. 


TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 


—— 


St 


Hand-forged metal, touched with gold, 
makes the base for a beautiful blown 
glass bowl copied from old Venetian 
glass. Complete, $42. Sheffield candle 
sticks in Dutch design are 18 inches 
high, and without candles cost $22 each. 


pos 








Knitting needles 


that will not bend! A boon indeed, and modeled of hand-polished 


snake-wood ard topped with colored knobs, they are most artistic. Per pair $3.00. 


: 



















A WARTIME CHRISTMAS 


Ii: these days of 
hurried journeys, 
the overnight bag 
is a comfort as 
well as a ne cessity. 
A handsome model 
0) black long 
grain leatherette, 
with colored silk 
lining, has nine 
celluloid fittings 
and scissors, and 
costs $10.75. 











The newest of hand bags contains lip-stick 
holder, pad and pencil, small hairpin case, 
comb and purse; is 7% inches long, 5% 
inches deep and 3% inches wide; and comes 
in black vachette leather and ecrasé leather 
in rose, blue green and purple. $5.50. 


The outdoor girl will rejoice in the fleecy 
brushed-wool sweater, heavy enough to be 
worn without a coat, which comes in rose, 
purple and hunter’s green, and costs $15.75. 
Cap and scarf to match, $3.75 each. 


























An inexpensive but 
effective gift for the 
woman who takes 
pride in her guest 
room is a desk set 
of leatherette, which 
comes in blue, rose 
or purple. Two 
glass inkwells, a pen 
tray and blotter pad 
comprise the set, 
which is suitable for 
either the summer or 
winter home, and 
costs but $1.95, 

















GIFTS FOR the WOMAN in SERVICE at HOME and ABROAD 


With the Liberty Loan Drive successfully over, we may turn our thoughts to Christmas and still continue our patriotic ser- 

va ‘4 vice. For the Government asks us to do our Christmas shopping now, in order to avoid railroad congestion later on. Will 
“e you sit down to-day with your Bazar, make your selections, and send us your order? If you enclose your card, we shall be glad 

to mail the gifts directly to the recipients for you, thus saving a second handling of the packages in transportation. 














Red Cross emergency kit con- 
taining scissors, 5 bottles la- 
beled and strapped to side oj 
case, one mustard plaster, ab- 
sorbent gauze pads, gauze 
bandage, pocket adhesive plas- The girl who serves at 
ter, court plaster, safety-pins, home or abroad needs an 
absorbent cotton and a salve emergency medical case, 
jar. Price $3.50. Closes with and will appreciate this 
Red Cross snab fastener. morocco-covered kit con- 
taining emergency necessi- 
ties and a bone medicine 
spoon. Black or colored,$10 

















































Folding sewing-kit of morocco 
in dark colors, that contains the 
ever necessary spools of black 
and white thread, thimble, scis- 
sors, safety pins, necutes, pis 
and button-bag. Silk-lined, $1.50. 


(FS 1 
Invaluable for the war worker is the rt 


safety passport pocket and purse, made 
of light weight gray sateen, with tape strap 
to go around the waist. The purse and 
The top-coat, frequently the most pocket are rubber lined, and the price $1.75. 
convincing badge of service, is smart 
when made of tan cravenetted serge, 
interlined with flannel and lined 
with serge. $65. Separate fleece 
lining to button in, $25 extra, 


If undecided what to give the 
girl whose war work takes her 
out-of-doors, here is an unlined 










jacket of tan or gray suéde that 
will keep her warm, because of 
its fabric, and make her look 
swagger because of its pockets 
and belt. And it costs $27.50. 






Make it an umbrella- 
choose one of these smart 
English affairs of blue silk, 
with chunky pigskin handle 
and leather wrist strap, 
costing $8. Or the service { 
umbrella of blue or khaki 

silk, bearing one service 4 
star <n its handle. $10. 














Her wrist watch is a most important part of the 
war worker’s outfit, and it must be durable. A 
good-looking watch of nickel on a strap of khaki- 
colored leather, with jewel Swiss movement, lumi- 
nous dial, and second hand. Price is $8.75. 


The woman who travels in these days of luggage conservation 
will be delighted to receive the regulation nurses’ locker trunk. 
Being thirty-six inches long, it accommodates a skirt full length. 
Covered with vulcanized fiber and riveted throughout. $18. 
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GIFTS THAT NO WOMAN WILL WANT T 


Early Christmas shopping wili help win the war. 


implores you to do it. And not only does the Government ask you to begis 


it also urges you to give only useful, practical gifts to grown-ups 











The lure of cards is greatly 


enhanced when concealed in such 
a lovely box. Of hand-tooled 
leather depicting the legend of a 
prince and princess, carried out 
in the mellow browns charac- 


teristic of Florentine work. $12, 


Flowers are never more attractive than 
when arranged in a plain Italian pottery 
bowl like this, of rich cream-colored 
glaze. $4. The gay-colored bird, 
perched upon a nest, is a piece of nov- 
elty china useful to have about for 


Sweets or as an ash-tr 1. Price $2. 











This Turkish 
toweling bath-set comprising 
one mat, two bath-towels and 


good - looking 


two wash-cloihs can be or- 
dered with one, two or three 
initials in pink, blue or red. 
Ten days are required to fill 
order. Price for sct, $8 


For informal serving these glass-topped mahogany rimmed tables, nest of three, are useful a 
reasonable at $25. Mahogany rush-bottomed chair, $19. 


The mocha set of cream-wh 


glazed pottery, comprising six cups and saucers, cream jug, sugar-bowl and coffee pot, $7.50. 


now and to ship every gift for delivery in America as soon as possible, but 


O CHANGE 


The Government says it and 
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A tea set comprising a sterling 
silver tea-strainer with a drip- 
bowl and tea-caddy is most ac- 
ceptable these busy days, when 
every woman needs her restful 
cup of afternoon tea. in a 
snakewood case this costs $27. 


It is a pleasure to watch time fly, when 
it is marked by a clock like the one at 
the left in a beautiful cut crystal case. 
Twelve inches long and handsomely cut, 
nothing could be more suitable for the 
bedroom mantel. The works are an 
eight-day movement. $38 is the price. 





This boudoir lamp of ma- 
hogany, enameled white or 
ivory, or burnished gold fin- 
ish, has a siik shade trimmed 
with gold braid—in rose, 
pink, gold, blue or any other 
much-liked color. Height 17 
inches. Price complete, $2.95, 
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GIFTS FOR THE MAN WHO SMOKES 


A glass ash-tray with a silver-plated 
rim that solves the problem of an 
inexpensive but useful gift, 50 cents. 


No man ever has too many hand- 
kerchiefs, and of exceedingly good 
value are these hemstitched linen 
handkerchiefs with embroidered ini- 
tials. Six in a _ box for §$2. 


This atent-leather photograph frame, bordered with gold and 
white aviation braid for an imperial size picture, has a distinctly 
$9.50. The eight-inch Colonial She ffield- 
Hammered silver desk 


smart military touch, 


plated silver candlesticks are $16. a pair. 
set comprising scissors, magnifying glass and paper-cutter, $20. 








OR DOESN’T 


A silver finished Presto cigarette 
case, that opens with a spring, will 


be found a great convenience: $3.50 








This innovation in tobacco pouches, 
of pigskin, rubber-lined; with open- 
ing at the $1.50. 
Haud-made English briarwood pipe, 


* 


$3.50. 


bottom, costs 


sterling silver mounted, 








with colored brocade 


inches, fitted with two 


Black leather lined 
and measuring 71%4 x 3% 


packs of cards and one hundred poker chips. $3.25. 


case, 





Black silk socks and other shades, with black or 


fancy-colored clocks, $3.50 a pair. French lisle 
clocked socks, $2. French brocaded satin jour-in- 
hand scarfs in black, gray, blue and other colors, $5. 


A mahogany smoking-stand like this that 
can be moved about is always enjoyed 
by the smoker. It has a glass ash-tray 
and, below, a compartment with a sliding 
door that conceals a drawer for cigarettes 
and matches. Beneath is a shelf large 
enough to hold a humidor. Price $9.50. 
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For the man who wants a good-looking spacious 
bag nothing could be better than this plaid-lined 
folding cowhide kit-bag, 18 inches long, for $41. 





Men who carry a wallet will appreciate one like 
this above of morocco, which comes in black, khaki 
and has convenient pockets for 
Price $8. 


or dark brown, 


bills and papers, length 6% inches, 
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For the hours of relaxation of 
the busy wartime woman, there 
is this soft, pretty crépe ce 
Chine negligée, daintily hem- 
stitched. In any of its shades 
—rose, wisteria and orchid 

it is quite certain to please 


Size 36 to 44, price $7.95. 


Speaking of negligées, lives 
there a woman who would not 
thrill over a crépe de Chine 
boudoir gown, ruffled with 

ilk Mechlin lace? In pink, 
blue, orchid, Copenhagen blue 
and peach with contrasting vel- 


vet ribbons. Price $18.50. 


O your Christmas Shopping 


now, Harper’s Bazar is ready 

to help. You need not inter- 

rupt your war work. You need 

not wear yourself out. Jane 

Jarvis, the head of the Har- 
per’s Bazar Shopping Service, will take 
entire charge of your Christmas shopping 
for you. By having her do this, you will 
not only save yourself from a tremen- 
dous amount of physical wear and tear, 
but you will make sure of getting your 
Christmas things. 

In order to conserve man and woman 
power, the merchants promised the Gov- 
ernment that they would not increase 
their sales and delivery forces for the 
holiday season. This means that you 
must not only shop early, but that you 
must shop efficiently. Miss Jarvis knows 
the shops. She knows the best place to 
go for everything—there is no loss of 
time in finding the articles desired, none 
in comparing values in different shops, 
no unnclessary questions—all of which 
enormously facilitates the business of 
shopping. 





AND BE 


Being in the essential class, this coat of suéde 
velours lined throughout with pussywillow taffeta, 
collared and cuffed with taupe nutria, will make 
the perfect gift. Colors reindeer, taupe,navy. $98.50. 


PRAISED FOR YOUR GOOD 





GIVE HER A GIFT THAT IS USEFUL 


SENSE 


Do your Christmas shopping NOW—ship every gift for delivery in 
America early in December. The Government asks it—the public 
m7 will patriotically doit. To conserve still further in the interests of war, 
(“a the Government urges vou to give only useful gifts, with the exception 


n of toys for the children. And great will be the rejoicing, for where 
y's is the woman who wouldn’t like furs, a smart frock, fine lingerie, a 
+} . becoming negligée or a handsome coat! So here they are—selected and 
‘ A approved by Harper’s Bazar. Even a man is safe in buying these! 

















To answer the question 
whether it shall be a cape 
or a coat for her Christmas 
stocking, why not make it 
a cape-coat and one of 
suede velours, with shawl- 
collar and cuffs of taupe 


Perhaps she has been put- 
ting a share of her dress 
allowance into War Stamps 
—then why not consider 
this charmingly simple 
frock of velveteen in black, 
navy or brown for her 


nutria? Colors taupe, navy, 
reindeer, African brown, 
lined with soft silk and 
warmly interlined. $98.50. 


Christmas gift? The self- 
colored girdle crosses in 
jront and back, and silk 
pipings finish neck. $29.50. 


Don't delay until the end of November, or until December, 
but sit down this minute with your copy of the Bazar, and from 
pages sixty-four to seventy-six in this issue pick out the gifts 
for each one of your family and friends. Then send to Miss 
Jarvis and have her buy them for you. Her expert knowledge 
and ability are at your disposal—part of the service of a great 
modern magazine. Isn’t that an easy way to do your Christ- 
mas shopping? And by doing it now, you will be doing what 
the Government asks. Before ordering, be sure to read the com- 
plete shopping directions on page six. 














What woman can withstand the appeal of 
dainty underthings! The chemise of pink crépe 
de Chine, with lace inserts and shirrings shown 
above, is further beautified by rosebuds and 
pink and blue ribbons. $4.95. The delightjully 
simple envelope chemise of pink crépe de Chine, 
hemstitched yoke and shirring, will delight 
the woman who prefers plainer effects $2.45, 





Even in this day of the one-piece dress, the 
smartly tailored blouse continues indispensabic 
and is ever a welcome gift. When a smash- 
ing big bow of black taffeta is made the dis- 
tinguishing feature of a good-looking model, 
the result is delightfully youthful. In madras 
$3.95, linen $3.95, or in Japanese silk $5.95. 
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Jack Frost will not trouble the fortunate possessor 
of this soft eiderdown bathrobe, satin-trimmed. In the 
loveliest tones of rose, American Beauty, pink, light 
blue, wisteria, Copenhagen and old gray, $6.95. 
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Two beautifully made nightrobes of pink crépe 
de Chine are shown above. The yoke and sleeves 
of the square-necked gown are effectively trimmed 
with fine lace, $6.95. The sleeveless gown, with 
pointed yoke of Georgette and insertions of lace, 
is very novel and well worth the price, $4.95. 











Every boudow cap has a charm all its own, which is why lovely woman likes 
to have so many of them. Choose one for her Christmas gift. Above at left 
is a quaint affair made entirely of lace and strips of ribbon. $3.95. The other 
of écru net is'more frivolous with its rosebud and ribbon decorations. $5.50. 





The lace-trimmed brassiére is slightly boned and 
has an elastic belt that holds diaphragm. Pink 
or white tricot, 34-36, $2. $3.95 is the price 
of the pink satin bloomers with heavy silk scal- 
loped ruffles, and of unusual value is the slip- 
over camisole of pink crépe de Chine with 
lace inserts and ribbon, which costs $1.95. 





A navy blue Georgette blouse, graced by a soft 
frilly beige-colored Georgette jabot and cuffs 
tied with ribbons to match the neck-bow, will 
be received with decided favor. $6.90. In 
flesh or white, $5.50. Equally desirable is 
a girlish Georgette slip-over blouse with round 
neck. Flesh, white, navy and black, $5.00. 
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GIVE THE CHILDREN the GIFTS THEY WANT for IT IS CHRISTMAS 
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Billy will always finish his cereal, if it is sefved in a bowl decorated 
with pictures of Mary and her faithful little lamb. Porridge bowl, 
cream-jug, cup, saucer, and dessert plate complete costs only $2. 








What matter if it does shower, when 
your doll is equipped with an amber- 
knobbed umbrella! Made of gloria, 16 
inches high, it may be secured for $1.25. 


iieeaeetiiaiiaieeenaieees | Dolly will be very “comfy” in a flannel- 
ette bathrobe of pink or blue, in gay as- 
sorted designs. For a 22-inch doll, $1.25; 
for 16- to 24-inch doll, $1 to $1.50. 
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Imagine the fun in store for the kiddies, when this Yank 
Fighting Dog of plush, with his patch-covered black eye, dis- 
covers that the docile-looking white Turkish-toweling cat 
meows when pushea' over. Dog, large size, $2.50. Cat, $1.75. 











However young, one would never dare to 
venture to a tea-party without one’s knitting 
now; so there is this washable hand-woven 
bag, painted gaily with poke-bonnet children 
or a soldier or Red Cross nurse $2 


There's not a little girl or boy on earth that 
could resist bathing with this Kewpie made 
of soap and dressed in white Turkish towel- 
ing, which serves as a wash-cloth. 75 cents. 



































One’s big soldier would be delighted to re- 
ceive a nice long letter written on such pa- 
Dolls, like their mamas, are very fond of chic hats, and a « triotic note-paper, decorated with 
already beginauing to talk about their spring bonnets. A most soldiers and Red Cross nurses. 50 
modish straw hat, with an assortment oj materials to be used 








brave 
cents. 


for trimming, comes in an attractive box complete for $1. 





Very early on Christmas morning, it would 


nice to tiptoe in to the Christmas-tree and find 





tucked away among the rest of the surprises a 
box of tiny linen handkerchiefs, sketched with 





pen-and-ink pictures, or perhaps some gaiiy em- If vou don’t eat your dinner, the bunny, doggy Accidents are bound to happen even among the 
braidered with chickens, rabbits, kittens or or kitty will. He is a gay painted wooden napki:: tiniest of dolls, so it is best to have ready a Red 
ring and sits right next your plate. Price 50 cents. 
the embroidered ones cost 18 cents each, The little 


dogs. Sketched ones, three in a box, 50 cents; Cross ambulance that winds with a spiral spring 


hanger is 75 cents post prepaid. and goes good and fast. This one costs 85 cents, 
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CONSTRUCTIVE GIFTS FOR THE BOY PATRIOT 


























This armored train of gray sheet-iron, with 
track, two freight cars and armored locomo- 
tive, may be attached to electric wiring in 
the house, half current only. Complete, $8.50. 
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“Just like dad’s!”” exclaims the : - . ‘ 
little fellow, who proudly marches \ ae 
off to bed in a blanket bathrobe © Pe 


of brown, green, navy or gray. 
In sizes 8 to 18. Price $5.25. 











Here is an assortment of toys 
that will be sure to please. To ‘ : ; 
prevent congestion on the rail- W ell may his chest swell with 
roads the Government requests pride, when he has built an auto- 
thet olf Clelstmes things be mobile all by himself—for it is a i 
shipped as soon as possible. We real accomplishment. Complete a patriotic suit with coat, irousers, 
urge you to send your order now. outfit with body painted bright 4 canvas puttees, book-bag and hat. 
: _ red, all parts and tools, $5. <4 Complete outfit, 4 to 14 years, $4 


er oe - - - * For the red-blooded <i a) 
boy is this submarine i 
destroyer of wood and 
pressed steel that runs 
140 feet. Operating 
parts are brass, gal- 
vanized steel and pure 
$7. 





—, 


The Christmas wish of every boy!— 














There will be land, air 
and sea battles aplenty 
for the staunch little 
warrior who gets this 
complete set combris- 
ing airships, battle- 
ships, soldiers ana 
tents, sailors, nurses 
and hospital tent, In- 
dians, cannon and © * 
flag! Price $3.50. 






rubber. 15 inches. 
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What daring rides for the bold young rider 
who may gallop afar on a white steed, 23 inches 
tall, with a solid wood body. On rubber-tired 
wheels, with pedals and stecring handle. $11. 








The Kaiser’s U-boats will stand no chance at 






all when the wee sailor lad commands a navy “a 
all his very own—a whole fleet of battleships ‘ \ 
and 27 brave marines! It costs but $2.75. Le ¢\ a: 











Imagine big brother’s surprise when he comes home on SS \ 


leave, and finds Bobby joyfully wig-wagging at him! PONS &'| te woew 
Every American boy will welcome this book on wireless, ee | ill 


signaling, wig-wagging, etc., which can be had for $2. 


No Hun can escape the little patriot who stands behind Ho 
this miniature machine-gun! Black enamel and nickel \ se . f & &. ” An 
with elevating crank and full circle swivel. Has steel NC he a “4 
barrel, cartridge chamber, wooden bullets, etc. $3.25. 


* ened 





No more rainy days of gloom for the child who receives 
this package containing flags, seals, signal codes and 
coats-of-arms of all nations, with an album in which to 
paste them. The complete outfit-costs. only 50 cents. 
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CHRISTMAS TOYS 
FOR THE GIRLS 
AND BOYS 


The Government urges you to do 












your Christmas shopping now and 
ship all gifts for delivery in America 
early in December. With the excep- 
tion of toys Jor the children, you are 
asked to give only useful things. 


Lives there a boy who doesn't 


~ 


want an armored tank with 
six guns and two military ob- 
servers who pop up, undaunt- 
ed by enemy snipers, as the 
machine is drawn over the 
ground? The tank is 12 by 


6'4 inches and costs $1.00 


Twined around the _ tank 
above is a good stout skip- 
ping-rope with handle 
formed by jolly sailor boy 
who are dressed in blue cloth 
suits with blue felt caps. The 
novel handles are 5% inche 


long $1.00 is the price U 





Blue Monday will be a thing of the past when Peggy is 


JN presented with this doll’s clothes-horse that is just the 
ff \ right size for her, 18 inches high, and fully equipped with 
usable pulley line, washboard, tub and shiny boiler, irons 


with a pink holder and even tiny little clothes-pins. $2. 





What dispatches will be darting back and forth, when Jack and Billy 
have this Gilbert Wireless Telegraph outfit installed between their respec- 


tive homes? 








It is a wonderfully practical toy, and the only one of its 
kind permitted by the Government. Complete with instruction book, $5. 


1f not old cnough to wear a 













uniform, one an ove om- 


forted by these narrowly 


hemmed batiste handkerchiefs 


with gallant figures of the 
army and navy embroidered 
in their corner Of a manly 


size too, 9'% inches, 15 cents. 





ae 
















No tiny tot would try to es- 
cape the afternoon nap, if 
such a nice old stuffed Turk- 
ish toweling doggie, with 
orange button-eyes and ear 

and saucy red tongue, is used 
for the bedtime pillow. 12 


inches high, he costs $1.75 


Who could resist a tea-party 
with such dainty, unbreak- 
able pink or blue cups and 
saucers, even though the tea 
be cambric? Tea-pot, sugar 
bowl, cream jug, four cups 
and saucers and four plates, 
as in the sketch above, $2.25. 


Though he looks meek, this 
celluloid lamb, with a bell 
at his neck and pink or 
blue ribbons to tie him to 
the carriage, can always be 
depended upon to make a 
noise in the world. He is 
just 5 inches long, 75 cents. 


e 
. ° a 
; 5 BBBSO». ; 
a ‘ 7 @ & 0  €0%9 So o +e ' 
Held securely in this yellow felt duck are any number of gay-colored Nénctte and Rintintin are good luck charms that all the world has adopted. 
marbles that the boys just love to play with. 5 inches long, 80 cents. Of wool, 2 inches high, with cord to go around the neck, 75 cents the pair. 
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The illustration shows a Seamless Axminster Rug, which in texture, design and coloring, closely follows 
the well known French Savonnerie weave. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER RUGS 
Of Decorative Character 


These distinguished looking Rugs represent the finest product of a 
leading American Textile manufacturer, and are admirably adapted to the 
requirements which formerly were met by the most expensive Floor 
Coverings imported from Europe. 


Our Seamless Axminster Rugs are available in any coloring and design, 
up to 30 feet in width. Appropriate effects for any room are obtainable 
within a reasonable time and at moderate cost. 


Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


VW. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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77 Shop early and help win the wart 




















( Handkerchiefs 


: or C; 


a Mic Cutcheon’s 


This year, in spite of War conditions, our stock of 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs for the Holidays is larger 
than ever before because we ordered very heavily two 
years ago, in anticipation 
of the present Linen 
shortage, and before the 
price of Linen advanced 
so sharply. 

We are, therefore, in a 
position to offer our 
patrons unusual values in 
Holiday Handkerchiefs. 
All are of pure Linen, as 
McCutcheon Handker- 
chiefs have been for the 
past 63 years. We coun- 
sel early selection while 
stocks are complete. 








Initialed 
Handkerchiefs 
For Women — $3.00, 4.00, 
6.00 to 12.00 the dozen. 
For Men—$6.00, 7.80, 9.00, 
12.00 and 15.00 the dozen 


For Children-—3 for 65c. 


Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


From France, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Ma- 
deira. We have never had 
a more beautiful assortment, 
and the values have never 
been better. 


For Children— All white, 
and white with colored bor- 
ders, 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 
each, and up. 

For Women—All white, and 
with colored borders, 25c., 
35c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


each, and up. 


Khaki 
Handkerchiefs 
Pure Linen, of good service- 
able quality and generous in 
size, 65c. and 75c. each. 





Orders by mail 
filled promptly 
Handkerchief purchases are 
delivered in dainty Mc- 
Cutcheon boxes suitable for 
presentation purposes. 





McCutcheon Pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs $1.00. cach, postpaid 


We respectfully suggest that in so far as possible 
you act on the Government’s request that Christ- 
mas shopping be done in November this year. 


Our illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be sent 
gladly on request, is full of sensible Christmas Gift suggestions 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens 
t America 

Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., ' 

New York Reg. Trade Mark 





Don't leave your Christmas shopping until December 











Enough to 





Go Round 


(Continued from page 37) 


called by his pet name or remind his wife 
that six months have passed since she 
twisted his hair into the “sweetest wee 
points. 

Accordingly he brooded sorrowfully, and 
since a man cannot brood and run at the 
same time, he caught the 6.03 nights in- 
stead of the 5.45. 


NTO Viola, wife of Norbert Fenwick, 

after a seemly pause of two years, a 
second child was born. This time it was 
a girl, and, being a girl, did not demand 
quite so large a consignment of affection. 
Thus, of the original hundred per cent. of his 
wife’s love held to his account, Norbert was 
left with approximately a quarter or perhaps 
rather less. What remained to him was of 
that quality which dutifully fulfils wifely 
obligations, looks to it that he has punctual 
meals and well-aired underclothing, and 
takes an appropriate interest in the business 
affairs which he may think fit to discuss 
with her. In return for this generous allot- 
ment, Norbert came to speak his mind with 
greater freedom in the event of anything 
displeasing him, criticized the cooking, a 
trifle unmeritedly and complained of having 
had a tiring day when the course of an ar- 
gument was unfavorable to his chances of 
success. 

Meantime Viola adored her children (as 
also did he), and was entirely tolerant of 
her husband’s intolerance, since she knew by 
general observation that husbands are like 
that. 

In fact it was a perfectly normal house- 
hold—there are dozens like it on either side 
of any street. 

Aunts and other relations accustomed to 
visiting the houce never wearied of assuring 
him what a “splendid little wife’ Viola 
Was. 

“I know,” he replied, a trifle wanly. “I 
know—I chose her.”’ 

“Her love for the children is exemplary.” 

“It’s all that,” he nodded. 

“You should count yourself a very lucky 
man—very lucky.’ 

They would then depart with the feeling 
that they had said the right thing and said 
it well. 


OOKING across the table in the gentle 

amber of the candlelight Norbert 
thought how pretty and how young his wife 
still seemed. ‘They had been married twen- 
ty years, and yet there was the same sweet 
lustre in her eyes that had glistened ‘neath 
the Victorian moon of long ago, and still the 
same soft curve about the corners of her 
mouth. He leant a little forward and mem- 
ories stirred within him. The voice of his 
daughter brought him back to the present. 

“Where'll I be at this time to-morrow?” 
she wondered. 

“Such a long way off,” 
rather catchily. 

Richard Henry Fenwick stretched his 
khaki legs and grinned. 

“Et moi aussi,” he observed, with a 
dreadful accent. “Still, mustn’t complain. 
If it hadn’t been for old Phil’s wedding, I'd 
never have got leave from France.” 

Nobody spoke, but Viola’s eyes traveled 
lovingly to the wonderful soldier son, tem- 
porarily restored from the war. 

I'm in favor of weddings,’ Richard 
proceeded. “Soldiering makes you be, I 
think—and old Phil getting off and all that. 
Can’t you find me a sweetheart, Dad, be- 
tween now and to-morrow night? I've any 
amount of affection in my nature and it 
seems a pity not to let some one have it.’ 

“Shouldn't worry, my son. Some one’ll 
take it from you soon enough—and then it'll 
be gone, won't it?’ 

His wife looked across at him perplexed. 
Then Phyllis started to speak again. 

“It will seem funny being away from 
you,” she said. ‘Shall you miss me, 
Mums?” 

“Why, my dear—” 
didn’t finish the sentence. 

“You're a loving old Mums, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right, Phil,’ said Richard. ‘‘She’s 
a loving old Mums, isn’t she, Pater?” 

“Yes, yes—to be sure.’ 

“Then say so!" It was Phil who spoke. 
“You know you don’t say so as often as you 
might.” 

“She’s a loving old Mums, then!” he re- 
plied, obediently. 

When on the morrow a daughter is to be- 
come a bride, and a son is to return to 
France, there are many things which must be 
discussed overnight. And since all that had 
to be said could not be packed in during the 
after-dinner hours in the drawing-room, the 
whole family toured each other’s bedrooms 

and sat on the beds and talked. They 
were very friendly, a little maudlin and 
rather disposed to say “Good night” oftener 
than was necessary for the sake of the 
embraces which accompany the word. 

Finally both girl and boy were tucked up 
and put in the dark—and Norbert and Vi- 
ola turned toward their own room. At the 
head of the stairs he halted and said— 


said her mother, 


began Viola, but 


“I think I'll have a cigarette down be- 
low.” 
“Will you? All right.’ 

There was a hesitation in her speech which 
caused him to look at her curiously. 

“If you're tired I won't. I might disturb 
you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t—wasn't that!” 

“What then?” 

“I was just wondering. Something you 
said at dinner to Dick—And then it ‘IT be 
gone, won't it?’ D’you remember?’ 

“I did say something of the kind, yes.” 

“What did you mean?’ 

“Oh, nothing, just that!” 

“T see. Well, go and have your smoke. 

Good night.” 

“G’night.” 

He kissed her rather nicely. 

“Your poor tie,” she said. ‘It’s all over 
the place.” Her hands lifted and straight- 
ened it, then she smiled and turned into 
her room. 

Norbert quite forgot to light his ciga- 
rette. Instead he sat before the fire, 
thoughtfully fingering his tie and thinking 
of the children he loved and who would not 
sleep beneath his roof on the morrow. 


URING the month that followed things 

went on very much as usual. The 
house was strangely silent and the silence 
seemed to find an echo in Norbert and his 
wife. It was so long since they had been 
alone together that they were almost shy of 
each other. Their talk was vague and com- 
monplace—they read aloud from the news- 
paper after the fashion of folk who have 
no conversation of their own. 

Then one day when he was starting for 
the city, Viola followed him to the hall and 
took his coat from the peg. It was a small 
attention, but somehow it embarrassed him. 

“T shan’t want a coat,” he said. 

“Yes, take it. There’s an east wind and 
you mustn’t catch cold.” 

“Very well.” He threw the coat over his 
arm. ‘“Good-by.” 

She walked with him as far as the gate. 

“Does the 5.45 still go from Cannon 
Street?” she asked. 

He started. “I don’t know—why?” 

“Only you used | to catch one about that 
time, didn’t you?” 

“Ves—believe I did.” 

“T just thought—now the children have 
gone—it’s rather—just a bit lonely.” 

‘*Course it is. Ill have a look at the 
time-table. G’by.”’ 

That evening several correct persons 
were justly offended by the spectacle of a 
silk-hatted gentleman of middle age run- 
ning very fast by the Mansion House corner. 

In the train Norbert Fenwick told him- 
self that he was a fool and in calling him- 
self that felt that it was conferring a com- 
pliment. Of course he was a fool—but it 
was an amiable folly. Early memories rose 
very clearly, and twenty years seemed such 
a little while. Viola used to sit by an open 
window and smile welcome as he came from 
the station. Sometimes she would call 
“Hullo, Praddles,”’ which the neighbors 
doubtless thought was very foolish and im- 
proper. 

Would she, he wondered, be waiting at 
the window this night—of course not—the 
idea was ridiculous. But as he turned into 
the road wherein he lived, his eyes scanned 
the windows eagerly. There was no one 
there. He had been walking rather fast 
and his speed slackened. 

He was fumbling for his key when the 
door was opened by Viola. Her face was 
dead white and her lips trembling. 

“Dicky,” she said, and that was all. He 
knew what she meant. The worst is quickly 
expressed and easily understood in this 
wonderful civilization of the twentieth cén- 
tury. 

He read the wire, dry-eyed and dry- 
throated. They could neither of them speak. 


HE maid came in nervously, a little 

later, to say dinner was served. They 
took their places, but the meal passed by 
untouched. Afterward they returned to the 
drawing-room, and he sat in a chair before 
the fire, his hands down-hanging, and she 
somewhere in the shadows. 

At last Viola found the words—‘When 
he went away I was afraid—I felt it.” 

“Ves,” 

Then silence again for a long, long while. 

“I did love him so—oh, fath — (but 
“father”? seemed wrong somehow, and she 
changed it to the first name she could think 
—‘“Oh, Praddles, he was my little boy.” 

His hand reached out over the arm of 
the chair, and she took it and bore it to 
her cheek. 

“Why do these things happen—oh, why 
must they?’ 

‘God knows,” he answered. 

His head tilted against her and her 
fingers caressed it—fondled it—ruffling his 
thinning hair with a faint familiar touch. 
Then by some divine insight she stooped to 
kiss and kiss it smooth again. 
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Leauty versus Geography 


If the subject of this picture came from a ranch in 
Colorado it would not detract from her beauty, not 
would a Paris origin enhance it. Similarly, whether 
your pearls are from Paris or from the Persian Gulf, 
can neither impair their beauty nor improve it. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with genuine 
diamond clasp, $90 to $350 
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79 The Government asks you for early Christmas shopping! 
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French 
Silk Cravat 
$5.00 


French 
Silk Cravat 


French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchief $3.00 


French Linen 
Handkerchief 
$2.50 


French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchie} $3.00 


French Silk 
Hose $5.50 


French Linen 
Handkerchief 


$2.00 
Handkerchief 
Monograms 
additional 


French Lisle 
Hose $3.25 


French Silk 
Hose $7.00 


The above selections are from our latest offerings 
obtained through our Paris Shop. Their elegant 
quality and exceptional colorings make them very 
appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 


Orders by mail filled promptly—sState colors preferred 


NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 


PARIS 
6 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





























Let the Bazar help you in early Christmas shopping! 
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WOMAN can always look years 
A younger than she really is. All that 

she needs to do is to expend a little 
time consistently and persistently; but in 
these busy days, when every woman Is a 
woman of affairs, that is easier said than 
done. The wise woman, though, will not 
underestimate good looks, and somewhere, 
somehow, she will find the minutes for pre- 
serving or acquiring this passport to charm. 

There are, however, a few important 
“don'ts” to be observed along with the 
“do’s” in one’s beauty régime. Don’t, in a 
suddenly acquired zeal, do too many things 
by way of increasing or cherishing your 
charms. Through over enthusiasm and too 
strenuous treatment, the skin becomes arti- 
ficial and unnatural looking. Another thing 
to avoid is massage, because it stretches the 
skin and causes wrinkles. It is much better 
to take a leaf from the book of the French 
beauties and use a tonic lotion. There is a 
Parisienne astringent which freshens and 
stimulates the skin, giving it an exquisite 
coloring. This may be bought for $1.25 a 
bottle. Another welcome addition to the 
dressing-table right now, when we are get- 
ting ready to face the cold weather, is an 
excellent winter cream, rich in good oils, 
and made by an old French firm. This 
cream rubs in easily—a great advantage to 
a sensitive skin—and may be used as a 
cleansing cream at night or as a founda- 
tion for powder or a bit of color in the day- 
time. You will enjoy it too, because it is 
fragrant with a delightful perfume. A large 
jar may be had for $1.15, or a small one 
for 50 cents, though it is really an economy 
to buy the larger size. 

But no matter what else you do in the 
quest of beauty, you must powder your 
nose; for “history shows that a certain re- 
pose is acquired by the lady who powders 
her nose”. And from the same long-estab- 
lished French firm comes a face-powder to 
be used in connection with the cream. The 
powder, too, is especially desirable for win- 
ter, because it is prepared from ingredients 
that are healing rather than irritating. A 
special process of milling makes it very 
smooth, velvety and adherent—qualities that 
women insist upon in a powder. The price 
is $1. for a box that will last several 
months. Talcum powder, perfumed to cor- 
respond, costs 60 cents for a glass bottle 
suitable for the dressing-table. 

From the same firm may be had some 
famous perfumes, sachets and toilet-waters 
of wide popularity. There is one extract 
with an enchantingly mysterious odor that 
is the newest of fashion’s favorites, a half- 
ounce bottle of which is $1.25. A large 
flagon of toilet-water or an attractive jar of 
sachet may be had at the same price. Any 
of these will make very acceptable little 
Christmas gifts. 


N° longer do women select their rouge 
haphazardly, because rouges are now 
made to harmonize with the natural color- 
ing, and the newest ones come in various 
tints. One firm has made a specialty of 
these many-tinted rouges, as well as of lip- 
sticks to blend with all colorings. For 
blondes and Titians there is a medium 
rouge; for the woman with an olive skin an 
Oriental shade to give the effect of high col- 








the Vanity Shops 


oring; and for the brunette a tint that is 
perhaps the most used of all. Each one 
comes in a little metal vanity box, with puff 
and mirror, and may be had for $1. 

There is also a new jelly rouge that has 
been widely adopted, no doubt because it 
is made of the same beneficial oils that are 
used in the best face creams and has a 
coloring that is astonishingly natural. Fur- 
thermore, it does not rub off—in fact it 
can only be removed by a cleansing cream 
or soap and water—and one application is 
sufficient for the entire day. 75 cents is the 
price of a tube of this new rouge. 

European women are extremely fond of 
aromatic toilet-waters as an exquisite de- 
tail of the bath. They are indeed both 
stimulating and invigorating, in addition to 
giving just a suggestion of a delightful odor. 
This French firm makes two famous toilet- 
waters, one costing $2.60 and the other $3. 
for a very large bottle. The one at $3. 
comes in a tall graceful bottle that is not 
only attractive, but will be useful and orna- 
mental long after the fragrant water is 
gone. Speaking of fragrant waters, French 
rose-water is most refreshing when sprinkled 
in the water for bathing or in the finger- 
bowl. Orange flower-water too is used by 
the Parisienne as a toilet accessory. Many 
American women find perfumed benzoin 
beneficial as well as a pleasing addition to 
the bath. 

Another specialty of the famous old 
French house already mentioned is a soap 
recommended by dermatologists. ‘This soap 
is made from the juice of lettuce—which is 
so beneficial in the care of the complexion 
—and the best oils procurable. And very 
agreeably perfumed it is. The price is 75 
cents a cake. If your skin is dull and color- 
less, you will find their raspberry cream 
stimulating and highly beneficial. As its 
name implies, it is a combination of fruit- 
juice and oils. This cream, in an attractive 
porcelain pot with a pretty porcelain cover, 
costs $1.75. 


ARING for the teeth is nothing short 

of a sacred rite, so important is it to 
both health and beauty. A cleansing pow- 
der, especially beneficial in preventing the 
dread pyorrhea, may be bought from any 
dental supply house or good drug-store. 
The price of a package, containing a six 
months’ supply, is $1. Very highly recom- 
mended too is a new tooth-paste costing 50 
cents for a large tube. 

No beauty suggestions are ever complete 
without something about the care of the 
hair. You will find that the use of a sham- 
poo powder, prepared from an old Rus- 
sian formula, will prove wonderfully bene- 
ficial. A box containing half a dozen pack- 
ages of this Russian shampoo powder costs 
50 cents. There are also two tried and 
proved oil tonics for the hair. One, made 
from a formula of a distinguished New York 
specialist, contains sulphur which is said 
to be valuable in postponing grayness. This 
tonic costs 40 cents for a one-ounce jar, 
or 65 cents for a two-ounce jar. The other 
is a cream tonic that is extremely popular 
with Englishwomen and contains two old 
and infallible English hair remedies—bear’s 
fat and beef-marrow. A jar of this tonic 
costs 40 cents. 


Note: Harper’s Bazar will send you the names and addresses of any firms mentioned 
above; or, if you wish, will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles de- 


scribed, shipping them promptly to your address. 


in ordering, send cheque or money- 


order payable to Harper’s Bazar, with a letter telling just which articles you desire, 
Please include 10 cents additional for postage on all toilet articles. Address Harper's 
Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


































“I have found Cutex the quick- 
est, easiest and most effective 
way of taking care of my nails” 


Chie Brace 






What cutting does to the cuticle 


work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pressing back the cuticle. Carefully rinse 
the fingers in clear water, being careful to push 
the softened cuticle back when drying the hands. 


Finish with Cutex Nail White underneath the 
nails—a soft white cream for removing all stains. 


Then polish the nails with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Cutting the cuticle makes it grow 
tough, thick and dry. It ruins the ap- 
pearance of your whole hand. Give 
your cuticle well-groomed shapeli- 
ness without cutting or trimming 


HEN you cut the cuticle it is impossi- 

ble to ——s firm, smooth outline around 

the base of your nails — every one notices 
how badly your hands look. 


Now examine your nails! 


When you see how smooth a Cutex manicure 
leaves the skin about the base of your nails — 











If your cuticle is inclined to push rapidly how free it is from ragged edges and rough 
forward onto the nail surface; if it is difficult Remove surplus cuticle quickly, places that make hangnails, you will wonder 
for you to keep it from breaking around the easily, safely, without cutting how you ever got along without it. 
nails, from becoming sore and tender, don’t cut : 

If your cuticle shows a tendency to become 


it away. The more you cut, the more trouble 


you will have. dry and tough, as the cuticle often does in cold 


weather after using water on your hands, apply a 
little Cutex Cuticle Comfort to the base of your 
nails, to help keep the cuticle soft and pliant. 


Secure Cutex in any drug or department store. 
The cuticle remover comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. Cutex Nail 
Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick 
form is only 30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 
also 30c. 


Cutex removes surplus cuticle quickly, easily, 
safely! It is absolutely harmless, and leaves 
nothing of the inflamed look one often sees—no 
ragged roughness—but a firm, smooth, thin 
outline at the base of the nails. 


See how lovely this way of manicuring 
makes your nails look 


For your ownsatisfaction try a Cutex manicure 
today. Wrap a little absorbent cotton around Send for this complete manicure set 
the end of an orange stick (both come in the |! 


Cutex package), dip into the Cutex bottle and Remove stains from underneath Every one who uses Cutex is so enthusiastic 
the nails with Cutex Nail White about it, we want you to try it, too. Send lic 


(10c for the set itself and 5c for packing and 
postage) and we will send you this individual 
manicure set complete with orange stick, emery 
board and absorbent cotton. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 411, 114 West 
17th St., New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send lic for your set to MacLean, 


Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 411, 489 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, and get Canadian prices. 








Even very badly neglected cuticle, 
or cuticle mutilated by cutting, 
Cutex will quickly make smooth 
and even 






Send 15c for 
this complete 


Finish with Cutex Manicure 
Nail Polish we Sat 





MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15c TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 411 
114 West 17th St., N. Y. C. 
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REVILLON FRERES in the ORIENT* 


Trading Posts in Northern Siberia for the Collection of Sables and 


Ermine: Zavodes in Bokhara for Handling Broadtail and Persians. 


SIA has two great fur producing regions, one in Northern Siberia, the home 
of two of the most valuable furs known to the market—the Russian 
Sable and the Ermine—and Bokhara, “The roof of the world”, where 

The conditions of fur trading 

in these districts differ somewhat from those in our own Northwest country, 


the Asiatic sheep is raised for its beautiful pelt. 


though they are in no respects less difficult. 

The northernmost Revillon post in Siberia is 
the one at Dudinka near the mouth of the 
Yenisei River. Fridtjof Nansen came upon 
this post in his search for an open passage 
for shipping from Siberia to Europe, and 
seemed greatly surprised to find the comforts 
of life so near the Arctic Circle. In his book 
he writes of the town and the post store as 
follows: “There was a pretty little church 
with a belfry and no fewer than seven bells. 
There was also a French shop, Revillon’s, 
where we bought a coffee pot, glasses, plates 
and various other things to supplement our 
scanty messing outfit.” 

The native race in Northern Siberia is 
the Ostiaks. They are very primitive in their 
mode of life and far from fastidious. They 
clean house by the simple method of moving 
the tent a short distance away from its old 
location. As real estate isn’t valuable in 
Northern Siberia the plan works well enough. 
The Ostiaks live by trapping, which they 
carry on in much the same way as our own 
Northern Indians. They set out in the Fall 
for the trapping grounds with their equip- 
ment and provisions, working until about 
Christmas when they return with their catch 
of furs. They stay at home for-a few weeks 
through the severest weather and then go out 
again for what is called their Spring catch. 
The Winter catch secured from Autumn to 
December is brought to the main trading 
posts by sledge, but the Spring catch can be 
transported by rivers to the various centers 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

With the Ostiaks hunting and trapping are 
religious observances as well as a means of 
livelihood. Before going out to take game 
they perform interesting ceremonial rites and 
the actual taking of game is carefully guarded 
from the eyes of any stranger. They regard 
the bear with peculiar reverence and for a par- 
ticularly binding oath they swear on a bear’s 
head. This does not prevent them, however, 
from killing bears when they have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The main office of Revillon Fréres in Si- 
beria is at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei River. 
This is a town of some importance on the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and is the center of 
the Northern Asiatic fur district. Revillon Fréres 
has erected here a modern building for collecting 
furs and sorting and shipping them to their 
branches in Europe and America. From this 
main post at Krasnoyarsk buyers are sent out 
through the South among the Tatars. Tatar 
buyers travel with cash and buy furs from trap- 
pers and from the small Tatar shopkeepers who 
have taken the skins in exchange. The Tatars 
are good trappers and shrewd traders. Revil- 
lon buyers travel among them selecting with an 
experienced eye the choicest skins which they 
forward to the main trading post. 

The furs secured in the northern districts are 


* In a preceding article we published a brief sketch 


of the activities of Revillon Fréres in Canada. ‘he 
present paper gives a similar account of the collection 
of furs in Siberia and other countries where Revillon 
Fréres have large organizations for buying skins in 


the original market 
Copyright, 1918, by Revillon Fréres, 
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Coat of Pure White Siberian Ermine, 


The Fur Market at 
Irbit. 


French, American and South American Furs. 


white and red foxes and squirrels, while ermine, kolinsky, sable and Caucasian 
marten are found in great numbers in the central and Tatar territory. 

Of these pelts the sable and the ermine are the most conspicuous in history as 
well as in fashion. The Russian sable varies greatly in color as in size, the darker 
skins being the most highly prized; but as these skins vary not only in intensity 


of shade but in tone, the individual difference 
is almost unlimited. The considerable cost 
of sable skins is due not only to the rarity of 
the animal but to the variation in the indi- 
vidual pelts which requires the highest skill 
in matching. 

The finest sables are collected around Bar- 
gusin and Yakutsk east of Lake Baikal. They 
are very dark and silky, suitable for coats and 
wraps. The Kamchatka sables with deeper 
longer furs are used more largely for sets. 

The ermine furnishes one of the most in- 
teresting examples in nature of protective 
coloring. In summer it is a light reddish neu- 
tral harmonizing with the general tone of 
its surroundings, but in winter it changes 
to pure white which is invisible against the 
snow. Naturally the ermine is trapped only 
in winter when the condition as well as the 
color of its pelt is most attractive. 

Sable and ermine have been highly valued 
from the greatest antiquity and are two of 
the four heraldic furs. The use of both has 
been limited at different times by sumptuary 
laws but they may now be worn by whoever 
can appreciate their beauty and afford their 
price. Ermine is still used on the ceremonial 
robes worn at the coronation of a British 
sovereign, the width and markings of the 
bands being regulated strictly by the rank of 
the wearer. 

Certain parts of Siberia were settled by the 
former Russian government with political 
prisoners, and sometimes with ordinary con- 
victs. Some years ago a half score prisoners 
escaped from the prison at Tourouharsk, and 
on the night of October Ist, 1906, made an 
armed attack on the Revillon trading post 
at Selivanino on the river Tunguska. The as- 
sistant trader Shuman was severely wounded 

in the right arm while trying to defend the safe 
and offices on the ground floor. The robbers 
secured 11,275 roubles. They also seized the 
public buildings of the town and took the gov- 
ernment funds. The Revillon district manager at 
Krasnoyarsk complained at once to the Gov- 
ernor General, who sent a guard of Cossacks to 
hunt out the fugitives and protect the shipments 
of furs as far as Krasnoyarsk. The whole dis- 
trict was for quite a while under military law 
and ultimately the robbers were recaptured; the 
booty, however, was never recovered. 

With the coming of Spring the collection of 
Siberian furs is at an end for the year, but a 
Revillon buyer instead of enjoying a long rest 
until next Winter must go at once to the other 
extreme of climate. Crossing the Caspian Sea 
he lands at Krashnovodsk the terminus of the 
Trans-Caspian Railroad and travels under a 
broiling sun in overheated cars through desert 
solitudes until he reaches the ancient Khanate of 
Bokhara, “The roof of the world.” 

Bokhara is the home of the Persian lamb which 
grazes in large flocks, often numbering five thou- 
sand head, on the desert table lands. As the 
grass on these steppes is short and scanty the 
shepherds must constantly lead their flocks from 
place to place. It is a curious fact that all at- 
tempts to breed this fur bearing sheep in other 
countries have failed entirely. Only in Bok- 
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hara can conditions be found which 
give the pelt its distinctive and 
beautiful character. 

The skins are sold by the breed- 
ers in the green state, and as they 
deteriorate rapidly in the hot cli- 
mate they have to be prepared for 
their long voyage before leaving the 
country. The native processes of 
curing lambskins were so unsatis- 
factory to Revillon Fréres that they 
determined years ago to establish a 
factory of their own where the 
skins could be treated scientifically, 
but it was many years before this 
could be accomplished. Bokhara is 
a Mohammedan country governed 
until late events by an Emir under 
the protection of Russia. The old 
city of Bokhara is entirely native 
and the new city is considered mili- 
tary territory. Land there could 
not be purchased by foreign own- 
ers, but a few years ago Revillon 
Fréres obtained a special permit ‘to build their 
factory in the interests of the fur industry. A 
90-year lease was secured and a modern zavode 
was built. The zavode contains living accommo- 
dations for the white members of the staff as there 
is no modern hotel in Bokhara and the ancient 
caravanserai is decidedly deficient in comfort. The 
representatives of the firm live in Bokhara for 
about two months in the Spring of each year. 

It actually requires more pluck, perseverance 
and energy to trade in Bokhara than in North 
America and Siberia, since the trader has to fight 
against treacherous fevers which await the un- 
acclimated European. It takes years for buyers 
to get acquainted with the best native breeders 
and to find the herds which produce the best skins. 
Each year a million and a half Astrachan skins 
are exported to Europe and America. The lambs 
are killed while quite young, the smallest of all 
yielding the flat wavy fur called broadtail. This 
is exceedingly scarce as it is not to the interest 
of the breeder to produce broadtail but to get 
the Persian lamb which is the stronger fur taken 
from an older animal. 

Merchant or shepherd the Bokharese is hos- 
pitable, sociable and little inclined to violence. 
IIe is keen on profit but spends largely on cere- 
monious occasions such as holy days and marriage. 
The native shepherds are gay and happy. After a 
day’s wandering the guides and leaders of caravans 
put up at some wayside caravanserai to drink a 
steaming cup of tea and relish their pilaff of mutton 


while the tired camels rest in the ancient courtyard. When the meal is over a 
primitive guitar is brought out and the dance is begun. 

In the Spring of 1918 Red Guards invaded Bokhara and a week of heavy 
fighting ensued, in which several thousand people were killed and the Red 
Guards repulsed. Much property was destroyed but luckily the Revillon zavode 
escaped damage. Many of the Russian population returned to Tashkent with 
the retreating Guards, leaving those who remained behind in dread of even worse 
disorder, until the Emir decided to protect them. The railroad lines were en- 
tirely torn up and traveling had to be resumed by the old stage routes which 





A Revillon Zavode for collecting Persians. 





Evening Coat of Chinchilla. 


but the species was so neatly ex- 
terminated that the government of 
Chili determined to protect it much 
as the seals of Alaska have been 
protected by our own authorities. 
In 1916 they passed laws regulating 
the taking of Chinchilla for five 
years. At present only a very few 
fine Chinchilla skins are procurable 
each year. The heavier the fur and 
the bluer in color the greater the 
value, the finest specimens coming 
from the high altitudes. Chinchilla 
is used mostly for coats and sets for 
evening wear. 

Another American fur of great 
commercial value is the muskrat. 
This humble but useful iittle fur 
bearer lives along lakes and rivers 
and in marshes. The muskrat is 
fortunately very prolific since his 
skin is one of the most widely used 
in the fur trade. The darkest musk- 
rats are beautiful in color and when 
carefully dressed and skilfully handled make very 
attractive garments. Large quantities of the 
ordinary muskrat skins are used for coat linings, 
and many more are sheared and dyed to make 
“Hudson Seal” one of the most widely used furs 
for women’s medium priced coats and sets. In 
former years large quantities of American muskrat 
skins were sold to the Russian government for 
mil‘tary clothing. 

In all these countries buyers for Revillon Fréres 
go from place to place collecting the skins which 
are forwarded to the firm’s central warehouses. 
American purchases are shipped to the raw fur 
warehouse on the West Side in New York, where 
they are immediately prepared for manufacture. 
During the busy season of December and January 
work goes on continuously night and day. 

In whatever country they may be trapped or 
produced, the choicest furs come at last to the 
Revillon building in Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
where they are made up into garments or offered 
to the patrons of the house for selection for custom 
work, or they are sent to the Revillon establish- 
ments in London at 180 Regent Street and to the 
original house at 81 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





were safe only when a military escort could be provided. 
Many readers will need to be reminded that furs are collected not only in 





A new born Persian Lamb. 


distant places but that some of the most 
desirable are found in well settled countries. 
The mole from which such graceful gar- 
ments are made is found in England, and 
in great numbers in France where mole 
catching is a recognized industry. Other 
valuable French furs are the marten and 
fitch caught chiefly by gamekeepers and 
other employees of large estates. The most 
valuable fur in the United States is skunk, 
widely distributed in many regions, the 
darkest and choicest skins coming from the 
counties near New York. Skunk is caught 
by farmer boys during the leisure months 
of Winter. 

One of the costliest furs at the present 
time is Chinchilla which comes from the 
mountains of Chili, South America. This 
fur used to be trapped in large quantities 


Advertisement 


A Revillon Buyer Thadee Zabieha Inspecting 
Persian Lamb Skins. 
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France is Skill 
Sending “Us 














and you may still obtain your correct shade of Dorin’s 
Compacte powders and rouges from leading dealers. 
While importations from France are necessarily affected 
by war conditions, we are receiving shipments of these 
exquisite products in sufficient quantities to supply the 
many American women who depend upon them with the 


shades they are accustomed to use. If your dealer can- 
not supply you with the tint best suited to your coloring 
let us know and we will inform you where you can most 
conveniently procure it. La Dorine comes in four tints, 
Blanche, Naturelle, Rosée and Rachel. The favorite 
shades in Dorin’s Compacte rouges are Rouge Brunette, 
Rouge Framboise and the new shade Rouge Blondore. 
Be sure that the words *‘Dortn; Parts” are on the box. 


WHA.T IS YOUR COLORING? 


Send a brief description of your complexion and hair with 6 cents 
in stamps to cover mailing for two sample packets (powder. and 
rouge) and Dorin’s booklet on the proper application of powder 
and rouge. Address Dept. D-2. 
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F.R. ARNCLD & CO., Importers, 3 West 22nd Street, New York 
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Ask Jane Jarvis to help you with early Christmas shopping! 








Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued from page 58) 


Vandeford. “She’s got us and she'll keep 
us guessing up to the last minute, and then 
put some kind of screws on. I have got to 
figure out the likely ones to see what I can 
do to jam them.” 

“Well, ask her, anyway. I think she'll 
stand by us. I know she will,” said Mr. 
Farraday with both faith and conviction in 
his voice. “You do her an injustice, I say!” 

“I’m not going to make her any request 
or offer, Denny. I can’t,’ said Mr. Vande- 
ford, as he looked at the ice floating in 
his glass of tea. 

“Of course,” assented Mr. Farraday, with 
pained sympathy in his big voice. “Would 
you like for me to sound her out?” 

“It’s half your show—go ahead. She 
likely knows the situation and has made 
her plans for the squeeze or double-cross, 
but vou might try her out,’ consented Mr. 
Vandeford, with a shrewd glance at Mr. 
Farraday. “But I wish you wouldn't, Den- 
ny,” he added with a sudden glow of af- 
fection in his eyes. Then he was restrained 
from further remonstrance with Mr. Farra- 
day by the thought of the author of “The 
Purple Slipper’ and her plucky stand by 
the play through the thick and thin of her 
disapproval of it. Again he offered up his 
big Jonathan as a sacrifice in hopes of im- 
proving the prospects of “The Purple Slip- 
per”. 


R. FARRADAY took Miss Hawtry into 

his confidence about the predicament 
of the finding of a New York theatre for 
his play “The Purple Slipper’ that very 
evening out on the veranda of the Beach 
Inn, where he had motored her by request 
for dinner after her fatiguing rehearsals, 
which she had made still more fatiguing for 
Mr. William Rooney. 

“And Van sent you to ask me if I was 
going to stick by?” she asked with an ef- 
fective quaver in her voice. 

“He felt that we had no right to—to tie 
you up for indefinite weeks,” said Mr. Far- 
raday, constructing and temporizing at the 


same time. 


“Did you think as little of me as he did?” 

“No, by George, I knew you'd stick by 
us, and I said so!” Mr. Farraday exploded 
with genuine emotion. 

“Thank you. You know me after these 


| few weeks better than he does after all these 








St 


years of—” And the Violet bent her head 
on Mr. Farraday’s nearest arm and began 
to weep softly. They were in a secluded 
corner of the veranda of the inn, and the 
Violet raged at herself for having closed the 
complete seclusion of Highcliff for herself 
and her purposes by renting it when she had 
gone to town to the rehearsals of “The 
Purple Slipper’. 

And as good Dennis Farraday had no 
valid reason, either within or without the 
law for not doing so, he put consoling and 
comforting arms about her and exposed his 
white silk-garbed shoulder to the rain of 
her tears, which were not really raining. 
In his big heart there was the same com- 
forting for this Magdalene as there would 
have been for Mr. Vandeford’s lawful widow, 
and he administered it with the same af- 
fectionate respect that he would have used 
to the relict. 

“You're a dear, wonderful little woman,” 
he was saying, when a voice was heard call- 
ing to them from around the veranda, and 
an oath rose in Violet with such force that 
she almost allowed it to explode. Still she 
felt sure of her ultimate results. 

“You can count on me to stand by you 
and the play forever.” she promised, and 
the hurried pressure of their lips in the soft, 
dark, sea-perfumed air was biologically in- 
evitable. 

Mr. Godfrey Vandeford had woven a 
tangled web when he had let fall the purple 
letter on the purple manuscript and gone 
out recklessly to follow the hunch their 
juxtaposition implied. 


THE first two weeks in September spent 
in torrid New York were a strange 
period of time to have projected itself into 
the calm life of Miss Patricia Adair of 
Adairville, Kentucky. Suddenly she found 
herself a cog screwed tightly into a rapid- 
fire piece of machinery that was running at 
top speed night and day, by name “The 
Purple Slipper’’. 

For long hours she sat in the coolness of 
that stage box and held her breath while 
che threw all that was her into the building 
of that play, which so fascinatingly was and 
was not hers. And through all those hours 
close at her side, between her and the big 
dim theatre, sat Mr. Godfrey Vandeford 
with his arm across the back of her chair 
and his eager face close to hers and tilted 
at the same angle. Her slightest murmur 
or his lowest whisper caught and was an- 
swered, and they almost seemed to be breath- 
ing one breath, so absorbed were they in 
the destiny of their mutual adventure. Like 
all women of her kind, Patricia Adair had 


only known men through a cloud which sex 
traditions had firmly drifted between her 
and them, and Godfrey Vandeford was the 
first man she had encountered since she 
had slipped outside of its deadening density 
into a world where men and women en 
deavored together first and left their sen- 
tinel undertakings to a fitting secondary 
time and place. In all sincerity she accepted 
him as a coworker and was as happy work- 
ing with him as it was possible for a woman 
to be. She especially liked being beside 
him in the office, and watched him settle the 
details of the smooth running big machine 
from the hiring of the property man to the 
firing of three successive stage carpenters. 

He was too busy to think about anything 
but the rush and roar of the machinery of 
“The Purple Slipper”, so he just kept Miss 
Adair so near him for all the waking hours 
of the day that he could have no occasion 
to have his thoughts distracted by worrying 
over just what might be befalling her. Day 
after day he extracted her from the Y. W. C. 
A. at ten o’clock a, M., and fed her and Miss 
Lindsey cofiee and rolls and berries just any 
place that they happened to see. Often he 
even ate with the two girls in the big empty 
cafeteria of the institution, lunched with 
her in the same haphazard fashion, sought 
a cool and quiet spot to give her dinner, 
and a ride on a country road, turned her 
into the Big Safety at about eleven o'clock 
and went to bed to sleep the sleep of the 
interestedly absorbed. 

The few evenings that Miss Adair spent 
with Mr Gerald Haight, Mr. Vandeford did 
not get into repose so early or with such 
ease. Also his awakening on those morn- 
ings after was not so joycus, and he ar- 
rived at the Y. W. C. A. fifteen and twenty 
minutes too early upon each occasion. 


a WE went out to a place called the Beach 

Inn last night, and whom do you sup- 
pose we saw there?” she demanded of him 
on one of the mornings after, from over her 
bowl of halved peaches. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Devil?” he asked, with 
a sparkle breaking through the frown with 
which he had instantly greeted her mention 
of that gay beach resort. 

“No—Miss Hawtry and Mr. Farraday. 
She wasn’t nice to us at all, but Mr. Haight 
says she always treats him badly when they 
are rehearsing together. I think Mr. Haight 
is perfectly wonderful to her on the stage. 
He’s so gentle and kind; but then he’s that 
in real life, isn’t he?” 

“Is he?” growled Mr. Vandeford over his 
corn flakes. 

“Yes, and he’s so just and fine in the 
way he speaks about everybody. He told 
me how poor Miss Hawtry used to be and 
how you pushed her along until she could 
buy that lovely house we passed. It is hard 
on you too not to be out there boarding 
with her instead of in this heat.” 

“Did Haight say that I—I boarded—out 
there?” demanded Mr. Vandeford, pushing 
his coffee-cup away from him with a sudden 
snap. 
“Yes, he said you stayed out there in the 
summer always, and—” 

“We're late,” interrupted Mr. Vandeford, 
snapping his watch with the same temper 
he had used on his coffee-cup. “Bring that 
saucer of peaches along and eat it in the 


“T’ll take an orange instead,” assented 
Miss Adair, as she deserted the last half of 
the rosy peach, took an orange from the 
bowl before her, and stood up to go out to 
the car. 

“You kid, you!” scoffed Mr. Vandeford, 
with an ache in his heart, but thanksgiving 
for that same youthful unsophistication. 
“Haight or somebody will get it all across 
to her and then what’ll I do?” he growled 
to himself, as he followed her into the car. 

“And I saw that Mazie—Mazie woman 
there too, with a terrible looking man that 
has written ever so many plays that are 
successful.” Mr. Vandeford was devoutly 
thankful that Mr. Grant Howard’s name 
had not stuck in the consciousness of the 
author of “The Purple Slipper”. “I—I 
was introduced to them too—because you 
know you said that I must—must ‘accept 
broad standards’, and I did—last night.” 
Miss Adair looked away, but Mr. Vande- 
ford could see that her little ears, set close 
against her small head, with their tips cov- 
ered by a smooth band of hair, grew rosy. 

“What?” he gasped, uncertain as to what 
she meant. 

“Talked to that—that playwright and— 
and drank some champagne. I like cider 
better, but Mr. Haight ordered it and I 
thought—” 

Here the car stopped, and Valentine was 
at the door. 

“Rooney is on the last lap of the last 
act, and then he’ll begin to polish the whole 
for dress rehearsals,” Mr. Vandeford said, 
as he held the curtains of their box aside. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued from page 84) 


“And Mr. Haight told me, too, that—” 

“Hush,” commanded Mr. Vandeford, be- 
coming the stern producer, because he felt 
that he could stand no more of Mr. Haight 
at the Beach Inn, though he began to listen 
intently to that same gentleman and Bébé 
Herne in the beginning of the great scene 
of the now authorless play. The anxieties 
passed from him, and in a moment he was 
in harness again with his author and run- 
ning in perfect unison. 

“Cut it off, Haight, cut it off,” com- 
manded Mr. Rooney, and he ran his hands 
into his shock of black hair that stood up 
all over his head like a black sooty mop. 
“That scene needs something. It isn’t big 
and simple enough. What did she say to 
him in your first layout, Miss?” he de- 
manded of Miss Adair, for the first time 
acknowledging to the company the presence 
of the author of their play at the rehearsals. 
“Can you remember?” 

“Ves,” answered Miss Adair with the 
home-made color blazing in her cheeks and 
fires in her gray eyes, as she rose in the box 
and gave the six lines as she had written 
them in her lovely slurring Blue-grass voice 
that made the whole company smile with 
pleasure. 

“That’s it—that’s it! That’s real people 


the second scene of ‘Dear Geraldine’ right 
off my head at the dress rehearsal, and 
‘Miss Cut-up’ did her dances on one of my 
choicest Chinese rugs. Now he’s taking 
you from me. But go!” 

“Here’s your wrap, still in the car, so hop 
in,’ commanded Mr. Vandeford hurriedly, 
as if he feared that Mrs. Farraday would 
withdraw her sympathetic permission. “Good 
night, and thank you!” 

“Good night, you two dear children,” re- 
turned Mrs, Farraday, as she saw them off 
after tenderly embracing Miss Adair and 
making plans for their future meeting. 
“How lovely it would be!” she murmured 
to herself with a lack of definition, as she 
went back to the stately house behind the 
tree, in whose windows lights were begin- 
ning to glow. 


FOR a long time the producer and his 
author were silent. 

“I hate it—and I love it,’ Miss Adair 
finally said, with her soft, slurring voice 
almost muted to a whisper, as Valentine 
sped them along the country road perfumed 
and dusky with the early night though a 
silvery radiance proclaimed a chaperoning 
moon as imminent, 

“That is the proper way for an author 
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M talking and not a lot of smarty stuff. Put to feel about a play one week before the 
’ ( ITOWNS that in, Fido, and write it in, Miss Herne,” opening,’’ Mr. Vandeford assured her with 
| A commanded Mr. Rooney without any form a laugh keyed to match her declaration. “It 
| 4 of thanks to the accommodating and for- shows an entire sympathy with the poor 
| 4 giving author. producer.” 
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i ATS thing of the “big scene” express what she producer. 
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“last-minute” Christmas shopping this year! 


Mr. Vandeford’s hands in both hers and 
holding on tight to keep from shedding 
tears of joy. 

“What did I tell you?” he asked, taking 
the two nervously clutched little hands into 
his warm strong ones, unseen in the shadow 
of the box. , “You keep getting things across 
to Bill by letting him ask you for what he 
wants. See?” 

“Yes, and I’m always glad when I do as 
you tell me,” she whispered with her lips 
almost against his ear, as they both turned 
back to the stage and watched their ma- 
chine begin to run on greased wheels. Mr. 
Vandeford thought of the Beach Inn, Mazie, 
the bottle of champagne and Mr. Gerald 
Haight—and groaned inwardly. 

The last week of the rehearsals of “The 
Purple Slipper” was a hectic rush, the like 
of which Miss Adair had never imagined. 
She had gone out again for the week-end to 
Mrs. Farraday’s up in Westchester, and this 
time Mr. Vandeford drove out on Sunday 
for tea with Mr. Dennis Farraday and— 
he was surprised to note again—Miss Mil- 
dred Lindsey. The day passed like an 
oasis in the midst of a desert storm, and 
Mr. Vandeford had the pleasure of making 
all arrangements for Mrs. Farraday, Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Tyne and several other old 
Manhattaners, who had fallen under the 
spell of the young Kentucky girl, to go to 
Atlantic City the following week to be 
upon the spot for the opening of the play. 
In the dusk Valentine brought Mr. Vande- 
ford’s car from the garage, and Mr. Farra- 
day’s chauffeur drove out Mr. Dennis Far- 
raday’s. Miss Lindsey said her farewell, 
and it again surprised Mr. Vandeford to see 
the gracious kiss Mrs. Farraday put upon 
the dusky red of the beautiful Western 
girl’s cheek, while good Dennis stood smil- 
ingly by in the friendliest delight. Then a 
wistful sigh from the talented young author 
by his side claimed his instant attention. 

“What is it?” he asked, with no attempt 
to control the tenderneses in his voice, 
though the dusk hid that in his eyes. 

“IT want to go back to town with you,” 
she answered him with a little catch in her 
voice. “I feel so far away from you and— 
and it up here.” 

“You shall,” he answered, and turned to- 
wards Mrs. Farraday, who was coming 
across the grass towards them with a huge 
sheaf of myrtles in her arms for his car 
flower baskets. “I wonder if you'll let me 
take my author back to town in a hurry to- 
night, Mater Farraday,”’ he pleaded with 
the affectionate smile in both his voice and 
eyes that he had learned to use in coaxing 
her since the day, ten years past, she had 
begun to mother him along with big Dennis. 
“J—I sorter—sorter need her.” 

Mrs. Farraday looked at them both with 
a keenness under the affection in her glance 
and then laughed merrily. 


“47 ES, go with him, Patricia,’ she com- 

manded. “I have lived through the 
week before the presentation of five plays 
for Van, and I think that it is only just 
that you should share that ordeal with me. 
He’s impossible and demands—everything. 
I gave him a perfectly new and wonderful 
hat that cost a hundred and ten dollars for 


better than I have done for you,” Mr. Van- 
deford answered her, with a sadness in his 
voice that he himself had never heard be- 
fore. And as he spoke he resolved to tell 
her the whole Hawtry situation which was 
haunting him day and night; to begin with 
the purple-letter-manuscript hunch, which 
he had lightly taken up to subjugate Miss 
Hawtry for trying to double-cross him with 
Weiner about “The Rosie Posie Girl’, and 
end up with the hopeless state of his feel- 
ings about herself. Miss Adair herself 
stemmed the confession which might have 
altered the fate of that good machine, “The 
Purple Slipper.” 


“W7 OU’VE made the whole horrible ex- 

perience worth while to me, and I’m 
going to be a great playwright yet just to 
make you—you proud of me,” she assured 
his sadness in the purple dusk, and this 
time Mr. Vandeford was so sure of the 
flutter that he reached out his hand and 
captured a part of it, a white slim little 
hand that nestled into his as if it were not 
in any way aware of doing so. “I’m going 
to dinner with Miss Herne to-morrow night, 
so Mr. Kent can show me what is the mat- 
ter with part of his costume for the third 
act, and then I’m going to coax Mr. Cor- 
bett to fix it over for him,’ she continued, 
speaking of the business of learning to be 
the great playwright she had promised him 
to become. 

“Er—er, did you say dinner with Bébé 
and—and Kent?” Mr. Vandeford stam- 
mered the question as a desperate opening 
for letting his author know just what she 
was doing in visiting that establishment 
without-the-law. 

“Yes, I know about them; Mildred told 
me, but I told her that I was going to ac- 
cept the ‘broad standard’ that prevailed in 
the profession. I like both of these people 
a lot. What business is it of mine if they 
don’t want to get married?” Miss Adair’s 
voice was coolly unconcerned and profes- 
sional, 

“Help!”’ ejaculated Mr. Vandeford, hold- 
ing onto the slim little hand as if drowning. 

“And I know about Mr. Haight’s three 
divorces, and I think he is to be pitied in- 
stead of criticized for being so unfortunate 
and lonely. Mildred says she doesn’t be- 
lieve that he is as lonely as he tells me he 
is, but I know he is. I asked Miss Herne 
to ask him to dinner too, and she did,” 
Miss Adair continued to say, thus making 
little stabs into Mr. Vandeford’s vitals with 
his own words. 

And right there Mr. Vandeford paid the 
entire penalty for all of his tilts against 
organized morality by feeling unworthy to 
take the beautiful, fragrant, adoring, con- 
fiding girl in his arms and tell her all he 
had learned of the tragic results of such 
tilts. His predicament was tragic, though 
unique. If he summed up these others he 
sized up himself to her, and by what judg- 
ment he taught her to judge them she would 
judge him when the time came. If he taught 
her to turn from Kent or Haight, she would 
turn from him, when she knew him entirely, 
as she surely would soon. And forsooth 
how would he prove to her that he was a 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued from page 86) 


better man than the copperheaded Haight, 
though he knew himself to be? Mr. Van- 
deford’s bitter reflections were suddenly in- 
vaded by a perceptible collapse of Miss 
Adair’s soft and proud young body against 
his, and a round, warm cheek fell against 
his silk-clad sleeve, as he perceived that his 
eminent author had plunged suddenly into 
the depths of healthy and innocent slumber, 
while he had been moralizing about her and 
the rest of the universe. He slipped his 
arm about her with cautious tenderness and 
made her comfortable, while he muttered to 
himself: 

“She’s a white flame and, God willing, 
I’m going to keep her that!”’ 


ND during the next week the “white 

flame’ burned high and bright, while 
the author of “The Purple Slipper” threw 
herself into her place in the grinding of 
the machine that was to turn out a perfected 
play on the following Tuesday night at At- 
lantic City. Everywhere Mr. Rooney was 
tightening bolts and polishing surfaces until 
they glistened, while he snapped and tried 
out all the bands. 

Miss Lindsey was pale and quiet, but she 
acted her part to Mr. Rooney’s entire satis- 
faction, though he never said so. Mr. 
Leigh’s feet were still a target, and the 
glowering girl, Miss Grayson, was always 
tearful but constantly improving. » When 
the company were not being groufid’ and 
polished, Mr. Corbett’s tailors and dress- 
makers were fitting costumes, and the prop-’ 
erty man was checking over and over each 
demand of each and every individual from 
the fresh rose Mr. Kent was to give to 
Dame Carrington to the mud that was to 
be splashed every day upon Mr. Gerald 
Haight’s riding-boots for his last and tri- 
umphant entry. Miss Adair had lost all 
sense of the play as a whole and only 
thought of it as distracting and distracted 
bits. She had, of course, never witnessed 
the scenes between Miss Hawtry and Mr. 
Haight, as they were still rehearsed in pri- 
vate and would be until the night of the 
dress rehearsal on Monday at Atlahtic City. 
Which was well. 

But one thing she kept with her through 
the whole strain—the sense of ‘being one 
with Mr. Godfrey Vandeford and that one 
working for pure joy. 

As for Mr. Vandeford, his eyes sank 
back under his brows, and Mr. Adolph 
Meyers was with him far into every night. 

“How does the booking stand now, Pops?” 
Mr. Vandeford demanded on Thursday night 
before the opening Tuesday. 
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“Atlantic City next week, Wilmington 
and New Haven the next if need be, and— 
it is to Syracuse or Toronto we must jump, 
Mr. Vandeford, sir,’ answered Mr. Meyers 
with beads of perspiration on his high brow. 

“Violet will never make that jump,, Peps. 
Her contract closes the day we open fh At- 
lantic City, and there we'll close too-if we 
haven’t New York right in sight. What’ll 
we do?” 

“Jt is many a show closed before it 
opened,”’ Mr. Meyers said with a wary look 
at Mr. Vandeford. 

“This show is going to open and never 
close—until it has had a thorough. Broad- 
way try-out, Pops,” said Mr. Vandeford 
quietly. “Anything from Mr. Breit?” 

“Nothing to hope for a Broadway open- 
ing before November first. ’ 

“T’'ll pass the question up Friday: and 
then see what I'll do,’ Mr. Vandeford said 
slowly, as if turning his back for the mo- 
ment to something that stared him in the 
face. 

And all Friday morning he worked with 
“The Purnle Slipper” machine with a bit- 
ter defiauce in his eyes that made Miss 
Adair keep close to his side, though she 
didn't understand her reason for doing so. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she questioned, 
with ner eray eyes stricken with alarm. The 
fear for her play in those gray eyes sent 
Mr. Vande ‘ord into desperate measures. He 
asked Miss Hawtry to go to luncheon with 
him, and she graciously accepted. 

“Where do we get in on Broadway after 
Atlantic City, Van?” she asked, as soon as 
she was served with her iced melon. 

“We get in all right,” he parried, putting 
his spoon into his cantaloup. 

“That’s fine. I don’t mind that Atlantic 
City week, but I’m glad I'm past ever doing 
the road again except to the Coast. They’ll 
eat up ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ in Chicago 
and San Francisco.”” Miss Hawtry was de- 
liberately declaring her intentions to Mr. 
Vandeford without saying a word about 
them. 

“I’m going to take ‘The Purple Slipper’ 
over to London before I take it West,” Mr. 
Vandeford answered her declaration with 
another not put in words, but so well did 
he know the workings of her shrewd, small 
mind that he saw that the game was up 
unless he did what he must do. During 
the rest of their luncheon they talked about 





mutual friends and mentioned not the play. 

Straight irom the Astor Mr. Vandeford 
walked into the office of Mr. Weiner. 

“Weiner,” he asked without any sort of 
preamble, ‘‘will you give a month’s try-out 
of my play ‘The Purple Slipper’ in your 
New Carnival Theatre from October first 
to November first with a proper guarantee, 
and then an option on an unlimited run 
there, if it *makes good, for a half-interest 
in ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ without Hawtry?” 
Mr. Vandeford knew that he was offering 
Mr. Weiner a good thing, for the rights of 
“The Rosie Posie Girl” had been hotly con- 
tested by all the: big theatrical managers on 
Broadway the winter before, and Mr. Van- 
deford had got them from Hilliard because 
of his success with ‘Dear Geraldine’ by 
the same author. They had all coveted it, 
because it was one of those combinations 
about whose success there could be no doubt. 
In offering Weiner a half-interest Mr. Van- 
deford was aware that he was offering him 
more than a hundred thousand dollars, but 
Mr. Vandeford’s hunch about the purple on 
purple was beginning to cost him dear, 
though more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars did not seem too much to pay to keep 
an agony of failure out of a pair of sea- 
gray eyes that had trusted him the first time 
they had looked into his. 

“With Hawtry it goes; without Hawtry, 
no, Mr. Vandeford,’’ was the prompt an- 
swer. 

“With Hawtry six months from now?” 
questioned Mr. Vandeford. 

“It is that I have a weak heart, Mr. 
Vandeford, and I do not trade in futures,” 
answered Mr. Weiner, with a spark in his 
black eyes. 

“You know my fix, Weiner; now what 
will you take for the New Carnival Oc- 
tober first for my Hawtry show?” 

“T will trade my New Carnival Theatre 
on October first, with option for the entire 
season, Mr. Vandeford, for that entire ‘Rosie 
Posie Girl’ with all rights,” said Mr. Wei- 
ner, rolling his big cigar from one side of 
his mouth to the other. 

“Without Hawtry?” 

“IT have a new Hawtry right now—in 
pickle,’ Mr. Weiner answered. 

“Will the New Carnival certainly be fin- 
ished October first?” 

“Yes, to a certainty of a large guarantee.” 

“How long will you give me to answer?” 
asked Mr. Vandeford. 

“I have made an appointment to talk 
that New Carnival Theatre for a show at 
five o’clock to-day, Mr. Vandeford. I will 
call it six o’clock for you,’ answered Wei- 
ner, as he turned the screw with all show 
of consideration for his fellow producer. 

“Ill be back at four forty-five,’ Mr. 
Vandeford answered him. and with no 
further good-by took his departure. 


HEN he arrived back at his office Mr. 

Vandeford directed Mr. Meyers that he 
was to have a half hour entirely undis- 
turbed, entered his own office and after a 
second’s pause went into the little office that 
had been assigned to Miss Adair, the author, 
and sat down in the chair she very seldom 
occupied, but which was hers by tenancy 
On the desk was a pair of silk gloves she 
had left there the day before, and in a blue 
vase were several roses in a good state of 
preservation, which he recognized as having 
come from a bunch which Miss Adair had 
been wearing after having had luncheon with 
Mr. Gerald Haight on Monday. These ob- 
jects disturbed Mr. Vandeford vaguely. He 
put them out of his mind roughly and went 
into conference with himself sternly.  Lit- 
erally he was weighing the question. 

On one side of the balance he laid “The 
Rosie Posie Girl’, which, with Hawtry, was 
sure to run on Broadway for at least two 
years and make for him a fortune that was 
indefinitely large and sure. And its pro- 
duction would insure him a position among 
the country’s really great producers. The 
show was big enough in conception to ad- 
mit of a spectacularly artistic treatment 
which he had intended to give it, so that it 
would place musical comedy on a plane 
upon which it had never stood before. 

Sternly he turned from himself to the 
filling of the other pan of the scales in 
which he was weighing the question. He 
looked for something to put in to over- 
balance the certainty of “The Rosie Posie 
Girl’, and found nothing but a vast uncer- 
tainty with many potentialities. “The Purple 
Slipper’ was a play of no known classifica- 
tion, and with Hawtry in it was still less 
fish, flesh, fowl or good red herring. And 
there was added the uncertainty of that 
week from the twenty-third to the first, dur- 
ing which he had no legal hold on the fair 
Violet. He felt reasonably sure the an- 
nouncement that ‘‘The Purple Slipper” would 
open the big new Weiner theatre, with all 
the clash of publicity which he could give 
to it, would hold her steady on her job— 
(Continued on page 90) 
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but as he laid it down on the scales it had 
to be classed as an uncertainty. The fifteen 
per cent, seat sales based on Mr. Gerald 
Haight’s appearance in silk tights, velvet 
and lace was about the only positive he had 
to lay in the scales, and that, of course, 
failed to tip them to any degree. For about 
fifteen minutes he sat perfectly rigid. Then 
he gently laid on the uncertain side of the 
| scales the positive and concrete faith in a 
pair of sea-gray eyes, jeweled with tears, 
and watched “The Rosie Posie Girl’ rise 
high as “The Purple Slipper” sank down 
heavily. 


FTER which he took a rose from the 
green vase, stuck it in his buttonhole 
| and went forth—into his own office. He 
there rang his buzzer for Mr. Meyers, and 
seated himself with the air of a man who 
has had a burden lifted off his shoulders, 
rather than with the air of one about to 
give away a half million dollars. 

“Pops, ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ is sold- 

| lock, stock and barrel—to Weiner for a 

| month’s try-out of ‘The Purple Slipper’ at 
the New Carnival Theatre, good guarantee 

| for that month and an option on a run to 
the limit for eight thousand a week houses. 

Get Lucky over the phone, and you and he 

| have the contracts drawn as tight as wax 
by four-thirty. 

“But, Mr. Vandeford, sir, I must have 
a say that—” 

“No, Pops, don’t say anything.” 

“With a pardon it is that I think that 
Miss Adair is a very fine lady, and so also 
‘The Purple Slipper’, with which incoherent 
pronouncement of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, though devastated at the loss of ‘“‘The 
Rosie Posie Girl’ upon which he had al- 
ready spent many creative days, Mr. Mey- 
ers departed into the outer office. 

For a long minute Mr. Vandeford glared 
at the unoffending rose in his buttonhole, 
then smiled, ran his hands through his hair, 
turned to the telephone and plunged into 
the last lap of the race of “The Purple 
Slipper”. Until four o’clock he was closeted 
with the most brilliant theatrical publicity 
man in New York City, then he took his 
contracts and went over to Weiner’s office 
and sacrificed “The Rosie Posie Girl” to— 

An hour later he had told his partner, 
Mr. Dennis Farraday, all about it and 
showed him the deeds of execution. 

“You ought not to have done it, Van. It 
was too big a price to pay,’ Mr. Farraday 
declared with his mane rumpled on high. 

“No,” answered Mr. Vandeford in happy 
calmness. ‘“ ‘The Purple Slipper’ will pay 
it all out—one way or another.” 

“It must,” declared Mr. Farraday with 
helpless energy. “What can I do?” 

“Oh, be the usual ray of sunshine around 
the place, and—keep the Violet happy 
and busy until we land on Broadway,” Mr. 
Vandeford said this with a coldness in tone 
and voice that he had to force hard. His 
attitude was that since he had had to sacri- 
fice himself, why not sacrifice Mr. Farra- 
day also—and he hated himself for that 
attitude. 

“T understand, and you can count on me,” 
answered Mr. Farraday, with such an in- 
nocently happy face that Mr. Vandeford 
groaned inwardly at the fact that he did not 
understand and would surely be made to 
coon if his calculations on the intentions of 
Miss Hawtry were correct. 

“J’ve arranged for a chair car to take 
the whole company through down to At- 
lantic. City Sunday morning, so the whole 
bunch can have a plunge and a good rest-up 
before the Monday dress rehearsal.” Mr. 
Farraday produced that piece of business 
with great pride. 

“Good!” was all the commendation that 
he got, and he betook himself off for other 
good-natured efforts on the affairs of “The 
Purple Slipper’. 


HOUGH at times Mr. Godfrey Vande- 

ford approached the heroic in action he 
was very human in reflexes, and having 
paid a price for the happiness of Miss Pa- 
tricia Adair he proceeded to partake of as 
much of that happiness as he could get 
hold of. He captured the author of “The 
Purple Slipper” after the rehearsals on Fri- 
day, which were the last before the dress 
rehearsal in Atlantic City on Monday night, 
because the cast of a play is really after all 
made up of so many human beings, who 
have to be given at least a day for such 
animal functions as packing trunks, closing 
apartments, dodging creditors and severing 
home ties, and he carried her off to the 
country with the intention of having her 
all to himself for dinner at a little inn up 
Westchester way. After they had started 
in that direction, and they were flying be- 
hind Valentine along sun-gilded country 
lanes, he changed his mind, changed the 
road slightly and had them landed under 
the wing of Mrs. Farraday for dinner. He 
| did this with direct intention. He judged 
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himself and decided that it would be safest 
to announce to Miss Adair that her play 
was to have the honor of opening the great 
New Carnival Theatre on Broadway some- 
where within two hundred yards of Mrs. 
Farraday. Which program he carried out 
with efficient directness and then found a 
strange lacking in himself. 

“Oh, how wonderful you are!” was Miss 
Adair’s exclamations, when he had imparted 
his news just as a young moon was silver- 
ing the poplar under which they sat on an 
old stone bench at the bottom of the sunken 
garden. “Everybody has said that you 
couldn’t do it, but I didn’t worry at all like 
the rest of them. I knew that you could.” 

“How did you know that I could do it?” 
he asked, and he rejoiced with pride that 
his author did not yet know of either the 
— or his sacrifice of “The Rosie Posie 
Girl” 


“Why, I don’t know—I knew just be- 
cause I—I—”’ For the first time Mr. Van- 
deford was absolutely certain of the flutter 
towards him, and at the same time felt cer- 
tain that he was the first man who ever 
had been certain of it; and just as his 
breast and arms were hollowing themselves 
to nest it he—denied it and himself. He 
didn’t want it at a purchase price, and he 
took Miss Adair home and locked her in the 
Y. W. C. A. before midnight. 

The journey down to Atlantic City on 
Sunday morning was accomplished with 
much joy and hilarity. ‘The entire cast of 
“The Purple Slipper’ acted like boys and 
girls let out of school, and mischievous chil- 
dren at that. Miss Adair enjoyed it all 
immensely, and at times she very timidly 
joined in the fun. 

Only Miss Hawtry held aloof, as she and 
her maid and various pieces of ultra lug- 
gage occupied the four seats at the end of 
the car. The seat next her was kept vacant, 
and at various times during the several 
hours run Mr. Vandeford, Mr. Haight and 
Miss Adair occupied it with respectful trib- 
ute, but most of the time Mr. Farraday sat 
considerately beside her and smiled upon, 
the fun. Mr. William Rooney and Fido’ 
rode in the day coach and worked the en- 
tire day on duplicate prompt copies. 

Also Mr. Rooney and Fido were absent 
that evening from the dinner-party given 
by Mr. Farraday in the great New Hotel 
to the entire cast of “The Purple Slipper’- 
in honor of Miss Hawtry. They were work- 
ing with the stage carpenter, the property 
man and the electricjan until a late hour, 
in preparation for the final trial performance. 


RESS rehearsals of a play are varied 

in finish and intensity, but the variety 
which Mr. William Rooney conducted was 
of the most brilliant, and he expected them 
to go as well as the opening night. He 
made small allowance for the strangeness of 
lights, scenery and costuming, and that al- 
lowance was only for time, not in smooth- 
ness. And as he willed, his cast generally 
performed. The cast of “The Purple Slip- 
per” was of experienced actors, and he felt 
certain that they would meet his expecta- 
tions. At six o’clock he seated himself in 
the middle seat of the sixth row center, 
looked around to see that the electrician 
and the costumer were at hand to catch 
any criticism he wished to make, and, in a 
crisp hard voice that exploded like a can- 
non, he called up the curtain. 

The author was at her post in the left 
stage box, and bulwarked and buttressed 
by the producer as usual, while Mr. Dennis 
Farraday, the angel, sat alone in the box 
opposite with a delighted smile on his broad 
face. 

The curtain went up, and “The Purple 
Slipper” glided on the stage with never a 
creak or a careen. The lights scintillated 
and glared on the wonderful costumes and 
scenery, and the sparkling dialogue began 
to unwind itself into the startling plot. For 
the first ten minutes the author glowed with 
such joyous excitement that the producer 
felt the actual radiations, then little by little 
he felt her begin to cool, and a chill ran up 
and down his own spin? as Hawtry and 
Haight held the stage alone in the first dash 
of Howard “pepped”’ dalliance near the last 
of the first act. He held his breath, frozen 
within him, until the curtain went down and 
then refused to turn to the author at his 
side. He was in a panic and undecided 
what to do, until Mr. Rooney relieved him 
of the need of action. 

“Mr. Vandeford,” he commanded from 
the middle of the theatre, “get New York 
on the wire and have Lindenberger start a 
good scenery man out on the early morning 


train. That back drop must have a toning 
wash—it jumps out at the costumes. Lin- 
denberger is in his office until seven to 


get a message from you. It’s ten to now. 
You got to jump.” 
Without a look at Miss Adair, Mr. Van- 
deford ‘jumped’, and thus she was left 
(Continued on page 100) 
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rived another—irom the Squire to Eliza- 
beth. * 

“Have a bed got ready in the library. 
Desmond's wish. Also accommodation near 
for surgeon and nurses. May be able to 
cross to-morrow. Will wire.” 

But it was nearly two days before the 
final message arrived from Pamela to her 
sister. “Expect us 7.20 to-night.” 

By that time the library had been trans- 
formed into a temporary ward with its ad- 
juncts, under the direction of a Fallerton 
doctor, who had brought Desmond into the 
world and pulled him through his childish 
illnesses. Elizabeth had moved most of the 
statues and put all the small archeological 
litter out of sight. But the Nike was too 
big and heavy to be moved, and Elizabeth 
remembered that Desmond had always ad- 
mired “the jolly old thing,” with its eager 
outstretched wings and splendid brow. Doc- 
tor Renshaw shook his head over the library 
as a hospital ward and ordered a_ vast 
amount of meticulous cleaning and disinfec- 
tion. 

“No hope?” he said, frowning; “how do 
we know? Anyway there shall be no poison 
I can help.” But the boy’s wish was law. 

On the afternoon before the arrival, Eliz- 
abeth was seized with restlessness. When 
there was nothing more to be done in the 
way of hospital provision, she found her- 
self aimlessly wandering about the big 
house, filled with a ghostly sense of past 
and future. What was to be the real mean- 
ing of her life at Mannering? She could 
not possibly desert the Squire now. She 
must run the cook and the servants, wres- 
tle with the food difficulties and keep the 
Squire’s most essential business going. But 
afterwards? She shivered at the word. 
Yes! Afterwards she would go. And Pa- 
mela should reign. 


T last it was past seven o'clock. The 
dusk had fallen, and the stars were 
coming out in a pure pale blue over the 
leafless trees. Elizabeth and Alice Gaddes- 
den stood waiting at the open door of the 
Hall. A motor ambulance was meeting the 
train. They would soon be here now. 
Elizabeth turned to Mrs. Gaddesden. 
“Won't you give a last look and see if it is 
all right?” 

Alice’s weak, pretty face cleared, as she 
went off to give a final survey to Desmond's 
room. She admitted that Elizabeth had 
been “nice” that day, and all the days be- 
fore. Perhaps she had been hasty. 

Lights among the distant trees! Eliza- 
beth thought of the boy who had gone out 
from that door only a little while ago, in 
the charm and beauty of his young man- 
hood. What wreck was it they were bring- 
ing back? Then the remembrance stabbed 
her of that curt note from France—of what 
Mrs, Gaddesden had said. She withdrew 
into the background. With all the rest to 
help, she would not be wanted. Yes, she 
had been too masterful, too prominent. 

Two motors appeared, the ambulance mo- 
tor behind another. They drew up at the 
side door leading directly through a small 
lobby to the library, and the Squire, his 
eldest son, and Captain Chicksands stepped 
out, then Pamela. 

Pamela ran up to her sister. The girl's 
eyes were red with crying, but she was 
c omposed. 

“On the whole he has borne the journey 
well. Where is Miss Bremerton?” 

Elizabeth, hearing her name, emerged 
from the shadow in which she was standing. 
To her astonishment Pamela _— an arm 
around her neck and kissed 

“Is everything ready?” 

“Everything. Will you come and see?” 

“Yes. They won't want us here.” 

For the lobby was small: and surgeon and 
nurses were already standing beside the 
open door of the ambulance, the surgeon 
giving directions to the stretcher-bearers 
from the estate, who had been waiting. 

Pamela ran into the library, looked at 
the bed, the nurses’ table, the bare boards, 
the flowers. Her face worked pitifully. She 
turned to Elizabeth, who caught her in her 
arms. 

“Oh, I'm glad you've put his picture 
away!’ One deep sob, and she recovered 
herself. 

“He's not much disfigured.” she mur- 
mured, “only a cut on the forehead. Most 
of the journey he has been quite cheerful. 
That was the morphia. But he’s tired now. 
They're coming in.” 

But it was the Squire who entered, ask- 





ing for Elizabeth. The well-known voice 
struck some profound response in Elizabeth. 
She turned to him. How changed was the 
long face—how haggard the eyes! 

“Elmslie—that’s the surgeon we've 
brought with us—wants something from 
Fallerton at once. Will you come, please’ 

But before she could pass through the 
door, it was filled by a procession. The 
stretcher came through, followed by the 
surgeon and nurses who had come from 
France. Elizabeth caught a glimpse oi a 
white face and closed eyes. It was as 
though something royal and sacred entered 
the hushed room. 


HE bustle of the arrival was over. The 
doctors had given their orders, the nurses 
were at their posts for the night, and under 
morphia Desmond was sleeping. In _ the 
shaded library there were oniy hushed voices 
and movements. The Squire sat by the 
fire, staring into the redness of the logs. 
Occasionally nurse or doctor would come 
and whisper to him. He scarcely seemed to 
hear them. What was the good of talking? 
He knew that Desmond was doomed, that 
his boy’s noble body was shattered, and the 
end could only be a question of days—pos- 
sibly a week. During the first nights of 
Desmond's suffering, the Squire had lived 
through what had seemed an eternity of 
torment. Now there was no more agony. 
Morphia could be freely given, and would 
be given, till all was over. The boy’s young 
strength was resisting splendidly; a vitality 
so superb was hard to beat; but beaten it 
would be, by the brutality of the bullet 
which had inflicted an internal injury past 
repair, against which the energy of the boy’s 
youth might hold out for a few days—not 
more. That was why he had been allowed 
to bring his son home—to die. If there 
had been a ray of hope, every resource of 
science would have been brought to bear on 
saving him, there, in that casualty clearing 
station where the Squire had found him. 
All the scenes, incidents, persons of the 
preceding days were flowing in one continu- 
ous medley through the Squire's mind: the 
great spectacle of the back of the army, 
with all its endless movement, its crowded 
roads and marching men, the hovering aero- 
planes, the camouflaged guns, the long 
trains of artillery wagons and motor lor- 
ries, strange faces of Kaffir boys and Chi- 
nese, gray lines of German prisoners. And 
then the hospital. Nothing very much 
doing, so he was told. Yet hour after hour 
the wounded came in, men shattered by 
bomb and shell and rifle bullet, in the daily 
raids that went on throughout the line. And 
scarcely a moan, scarcely a word of com- 
plaint!—men giving up their turn with the 
surgeon to a comrade—‘Never mind me, 
he’s worse!’’—or the elder cheering the 
younger, “Stick it, young ‘un—this’ll get 
you to Blighty right enough!’’—or, in the 
midst of mortal pain, signing a field post- 
card for the people at home, or giving a 
message to a padre for mother or wife. 
Like some monstrous hand, the grip of the 
war had finally closed upon the Squire’s vol- 
atile, recalcitrant soul. It was now crush- 
ing the moral and intellectual energy in 
himself, as it had crushed the physical life 
of his son. For it was as though he were 
crouching on some bare space, naked and 
alone, like a wounded man left behind in a 
shell-hole by his comrades’ advance. He 
was aware indeed of a mysterious current 
of spiritual force—patriotism, or religion, 
or both in one—which seemed to be the sup- 
port of other men. He had seen incredible. 
superhuman proofs of it in those few hos- 
pital days. But it was of no use to him. 
There was only one dim glimmer in his 
mind, towards which at intervals he seemed 
to be reaching out. A woman’s face—a 
woman’s voice—in which there seemed to 
be some offer of help or comfort. He had 
_ her—she was somewhere in the house. 
But there seemed to be insuperable barriers 
——closed doors, impassable spaces—between 
himself and her. It was a nightmare, partly 
the result of fatigue and want of sleep. 
When he had first seen his son, Desmond 
was unconscious and the end was hourly ex- 
pected. He remembered telegraphing to a 
famous surgeon at home to come over: he 
recalled the faces of the consultants round 
Desmond's bed, and the bald man, with the 
keen eyes, who had brought him the final 
verdict. “Awfully sorry!—but we can do 
nothing! He may live a little while—and 
he has been begging and praying us to send 
(Continued on page 94) 
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him home. Better take him—it can’t do 
much harm. The morphia will keep down 
the pain—and the poor lad will die happy.” 
And now Desmond was here—his son Des- 
mond—lying for a few days in that white 
bed under the old roof. And afterwards a 
fresh grave in Fallerton churchyard—a 
flood of letters which would be burnt unread 
—and a world without Desmond. 


EANWHILE, in a corner of the hall, 

Chicksands and Pamela were sitting 
together, hand in hand. From the moment 
when he had gone down to Folkestone to 
meet them and had seen Pamela’s piteous 
and beautiful face, as she followed the 
stretcher on which Desmond lay, across the 
landing-stage of the boat, Chicksands’ mind 
had been suddenly clear. No words indeed, 
except about the journey and Desmond, had 
passed between them. But she had seen in 
his dark eyes a sweetness, a passionate, 
protecting tenderness which had thawed all 
the ice in her heart and freed the waters 
of life. She was ashamed of herself, but 
only for a little while. For in Desmond’s 
presence all that concerned herself passed 
clean out of sight. It was not till she saw 
Elizabeth that remorse lifted its head again; 
and whatever was delicate and sensitive in 
the girl’s nature revived. 

Since the hurried, miserable meal, in 
which Elizabeth had watched over them all, 
Pamela had followed Elizabeth about, hum- 
bly trying to help her in the various house- 
hold tasks. Then, when at last Elizabeth 
had gone off to telephone some final orders 
to Captain Dell at Fallerton for the morn- 
ing, Pamela and Arthur were left alone. 
He came over to where she sat, and drew a 
chair beside, her. 

“Poor child!” he said, under his breath— 
“poor child!” She lifted her eyes, swim- 
ming in tears, 

“Isn’t it marvelous how she’s thought of 
everything—done everything?” 

Elizabeth had not been in his mind, but 
he understood the amende offered and was 
deeply touched. 

“Yes, she’s a wonderful creature. Let her 
care for you, Pamela!—dear Pamela!” He 
lifted her hand to his lips and put his arm 
round her. She leant against him, and he 
gently kissed her cheek. So love came to 
them: but in its most tragic dress, veiled 
and dumb, with haggard eyes of grief. 

Then Pamela tried to tell him all that 
she herself had understood of the gallant 
deed, the bit of observation work in the 
course of which Desmond had received his 
wound. He had gone out with another 
subaltern, a sergeant, and a telephonist, 
creeping by night over No Man’s Land to 
a large shell-hole, close upon an old crater 
where a German outpost of some thirty men 
had found shelter. They had remained there 
for forty-eight hours—unrelieved—listening 
and telephoning. Then having given all 
necessary information to the artillery head- 
quarters, which had sent them out, they 
started on the return journey. But they 
were seen and fired on. Desmond might 
have escaped, but for his determined en- 
deavors to bring in the sergeant, who was 
the first of them to fall. A German sniper, 
hidden in a fragment of ruin, caught the boy 
just outside the British line; he fell actually 
upon the trench. Desmond had been the 
leader all through, said Pamela; his colo- 
nel said he was “the pluckiest, dearest fel- 
low” —he failed “in nothing you ever asked 
him for’. 


just such a story as comes home, night 
after night, and week after week from 
the fighting-line. Nothing remarkable in it, 
except perhaps the personal quality of the 
boy who had sacrificed his life. Arthur 
Chicksands, with three years of the war 
behind him, felt that he knew-it by heart— 
could have repeated it, almost in his sleep, 
and each time with a different name. 

“The other lieutenant who was with 
him—” said Pamela—‘told us he was in 
splendid spirits the day before; and then at 
nigt* iust before they started, Desmond 
was very quiet, and they said to each other 
that whatever happened that night, they 
never expected to see England again; and 
each promised the other that the one who 
survived, if either did, would take mes- 
sages home. Desmond told him he was to 
tell me, if he was killed—that he'd ‘had a 
splendid life’-—and lived it ‘all out’. ‘She’s 
not to think of it as cut short. I’ve had it 
all, One lives here a year in a day.’ And 
he’d only been seven weeks at the front! 
He said it was the things he’d seen—not the 
horrible things—but the glorious things, that 
made him feel like that. Now he did be- 
lieve there was a God, and I must believe it 
too.” 

The tears ran down her face. Arthur 
held the quivering hands close in his; and 
through his soldier’s mind, alive with the 
latest and innermost knowledge of the war, 
there flashed a terrible prevision of the 


weeks to come, the weeks of the great of- 
fensive, the storm of which might break any 
day—was certain indeed to break soon, 
and would leave behind it, trampled like 
leaves into a mire of blood, thousands of 
lives like Desmond’s — Britain’s best and 
rarest. 

The hall was deserted an hour later ex- 
cept for Elizabeth, who after seeing Pamela 
to bed had come down to write some house- 
hold letters by the only fire. Presently the 
surgeon who was sitting up with Desmond 
appeared, looking worried. His countenance 
brightened at sight of Elizabeth, with whom 
he had already had much practical con- 
sultation. 

“Could you persuade Mr. Mannering to 
go to bed?” 

Elizabeth rose with some hesitation and 
followed him into the library.. The great 
room, once so familiar, now so strange—the 
nurses in their white uniforms, moving 
silently. one standing by the bed, watch in 
hand — Major Mannering, on the further 
side, motionless—the smell of antiseptics, 
the table by the bed with all its parapher- 
nalia of bandages, cups, glasses, medicine 
bottle—the stillness of brooding death which 
held it all—seemed to dash from her any 
last blind unreasonable hope that she might 
have cherished. 

The Squire standing by the fire, where he 
had been opposing a silent but impatient 
opposition to the attempt of doctor and 
nurses to make him take some rest, saw 
Elizabeth enter. His eyes clung to her as 
she approached him. So she was near him 
—and he was not cut off from her. 

Then the surgeon watched with aston- 
ishment the sudden docility of a man who 
already seemed to him one of the most un- 
manageable of persons. What spell had 
this woman exercised? At any rate, after a 
few whispered words from her, the Squire 
bowed his white head and followed her out 
of the room. In the hall Elizabeth offered 
him a candle and begged him to go to bed. 
He shook his head and pointed to a chair 


by the dying fire. 

“That will do. Then I shall hear—” 
He threw himself into it. She brought him 
« rug, for the night was chilly, and he sub- 
mitted. Then she was going away, for it 
was past midnight, but something in his 
fixed look, his dull suffering, checked her. 
She took an old stool and sat down near 
him. Neither spoke, but his eyes gradually 
turned to hers and a strange communion 
arose between them. Though there were no 
words, he seemed to be saying to her—‘‘My 
boy!—my boy!—” over and over again, 
and then, “Stay there!” 

And she stayed. The failing lamp showed 
her upturned face, with its silent intensity of 
pity, her hands clasped round her knees, and 
the brightness of her hair. The long min- 
utes passed. Then suddenly the Squire’s 
eyelids fell, and he slept the sleep of a man 
physically and mentally undone. 


UBREY MANNERING $sat by his 

brother all night. With the first dawn 
Desmond awoke, and there was an awful in- 
terval of pain. But a fresh morphia in- 
jection eased it, and Aubrey presently saw 
a smile—a look of the old Desmond. The 
nurse washed the boy’s hands and face, 
brought him a cup of tea, took pulse and 
temperature. 

“He’s no worse,” she said in a whisper to 
Aubrey, as she passed him. 

Aubrey went up to the bed. 

“Aubrey old chap!” said the boy, and 
smiled at ‘im, Then—“It’s daylight. Can’t 
I look out?” 

The nurse and Mannering wheeled his 
bed to the window, which opened to the 
ground. A white frost was on the grass, 
and there was a clear sky through which the 
sunrise was fast mounting. Along an east- 
ern wood ran a fiery rose of dawn. There 
was a thrush singing, and a robin came 
close to the window, hopped on the ledge 
and looked in. 

“Ripping!” said Desmond softly. ‘There 
were jolly mornings in France too.” Then 
his clear brow contracted. Aubrey stooped 
to him. 

“Any news?” said the blanched lips. 

“None yet, old man. We shan’t get the 
papers till eight.” 

“What’s the date?” 

“March eighteenth.” 

Desmond gave a long sigh. 
have liked to be in it!” 

“In the big battle?’”’ Aubrey’s lip trem- 
bled. ‘You have done your bit, old man.” 

“But how is it going to end?” said the 
boy, moving his head restlessly. “Shall we 
win?—or they? I shall live as long as ever 
I can—just to know. I feel quite jolly now 
—isn’t it strange?—and yet I made the doc- 
tors tell me—” 

He turned a bright look on his brother, 
and his voice grew stronger. “I had such 
a queer dream last night Aubrey—about you 

(Continued on page 96) 
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—and that friend of yours—do you re- 
member—you used to bring him down—to 
stay here—when Pam and I were little— 
Freddy Vivian—”’ The boy, looking out 
into the woods and the morning, did not see 
the change—the spasm—in his _brother’s 
face. He continued, “We kids liked him 
awfully, Well, 1 saw him! He stood there 
by you. He seemed to be talking a lot, but 
I didn’t understand. Only once he said—I 
heard that quite plain—‘It didn’t make any 
difference, old man—not a haporth!’ I re- 
member those words exactly. Wasn't it 
odd?” 

Aubrey’s eyes stared. 
of a man utterly bewildered. His lower jaw 
had dropped in amazement. He moved his 
chair nearer to Desmond, and suddenly he 
slipped his knees beside the bed. 

“Desmond, it did make a difference!”’ he 
whispered, bending over his brother and 
speaking like a man under possession, “It 
was at Neuve Chapelle. I had gone back 
for help—he and ten or twelve others, who 
had gone on a bit too fast, were waiting in 
a bit of shelter, till I could get some more 
men from the colonel. The Germans were 
coming on thick. And I went back—there 
was a barrage on—and on the way—I 
shirked—my nerve went—I sat down for 
twenty minutes by my watch—I hid in a 
shell-hole. Then I went to the colonel, and 
he gave me the men. And when we got up 
to the post, I was just a quarter of an hour 
too late. Vivian was lying there dead, and 
the others had been mopped up—prisoners 
—by a German bombing-party. It was I 
who killed Vivian. No one knows.” 

The two brothers looked at each other, 
Aubrey’s eyes searching those of the boy, 
which were so innocent and clear, though 
full of tears. 





They were the eyes 


HE next moment Mannering was torn 

with poignant remorse, that, under the 
sudden shock of that name, he should have 
spoken at last—after three years—to this 
dying lad. Crime added to crime! 

“Don’t think of it any more, Desmond,” 
he said hurriedly, laying his hand on his 
brother’s. “I oughtn’t to have told you.” 

But Desmond’s visionary look persisted. 
“I did see him,” he repeated, “and he said 
those very words! They seemed to be part 
of another story—something that happened 
to us all long ago, when I was small. But 
I did see him,” he repeated, “and he said 
that! Poor old Aubrey!” His feeble hand 
gave a faint pressure to his brother’s, “Why 
it wasn’t you, old fellow, it was your body.” 

Aubrey could not reply. He hid his face 
in his hands. The effort of his own words 
had shaken him from top to toe. To no 
human being had he ever breathed what he 
had just told his young brother. Life seemed 
broken, disorganized. 

Desmond was apparently watching the 
passage of a flock of white southwesterly 
clouds across the morning sky. But his 
brain was working, and he said presently: 

“After I was struck, I hated my body. 

I'd—I'd like to commit my spirit to God 
—but not my body!” Then again—very 
faintly. “It was only your body, Aubrey 
—not your soul. Poor old Aubrey!” Then 
he dozed off again, with intervals of 
pain. 
At eight o’clock Pamela came in—a vi- 
sion of girlish beauty, in spite of watching 
and tears, in her white dressing-gown, the 
masses of her hair loosely tied. She sat 
down by Desmond, and the nurse allowed 
her to give him milk and brandy. Paralysis 
in the lower limbs was increasing, but the 
brain was clear and the suffering less. He 
smiled at her, after the painful swallowing 
was over. 

“Why!—you’re so like mother, Pamela!” 

He was thinking of the picture in the 
den. She raised his hand and kissed it— 
determined to be brave, not to break down. 

“Where’s Broomie?” he whispered. 

“She'd like to come and see you, Dezzy— 
Dezzy darling! I was all wrong. She's 
been so good—good to father—good to all 
of us.” 

The boy’s eyes positively shone. 

“I thought so!” he said triumphantly. 
“Ts she up?” 

“Long ago. Shall I tell her? I'll ask 
nurse.” 

And in a few more minutes, Elizabeth 
was there. Desmond had been raised a lit- 
tle on his pillows, and flushed at sight of 
her. Timidly, he moved his hand, and she 
laid hers on it. Then, stirred by an im- 
pulse that seemed outside her will, she 
stooped over him and kissed his forehead. 

“That was nice!” he murmured, smiling, 


and lay for a little with his eyes shut. 
When he opened them again, he said, ‘““May 
I call you Elizabeth?” 

Elizabeth’s tender look and gesture an- 
swered. He gazed at her in silence, gath- 
ering strength for some effort that was evi- 
dently on his mind. 

“Father minds awfully,” he said at last, 
his look clouding. “And there’s no one— 
to—to cheer him up.” 

“He loves you so—” said Elizabeth with 
difficulty—‘“he always has loved you so.” 

The furrow on his brow grew a little 
deeper. 

“But that doesn’t matter now—nothing 
matters but—” After a minute he resumed, 
in a rather stronger voice—‘Tell me about 
the woods and the ash-trees. I did laugh 
over that—old Hull telling you there were 
none and you—why, I could have shown 
him scores.” 

She told him all the story of the woods, 
holding his hot hand in her cool ones, 
dampening his brow with the eau de cologne 
the nurse gave her, and smiling at him. Her 
voice soothed him, and her face reminded 
him even more of his mother than Pamela’s. 
She was not the least like his mother, but 
there was something in her expression that 
first youth cannot have—something com- 
forting, profound, sustaining. He wanted 
her always to sit there. But his mind wan- 
dered from what she was saying after a 
little and returned to his father. 

“Ts father there?” he asked, trying to turn 
his head and failing. 

“Not yet.” 

“Poor father! Elizabeth!” he spoke the 
name with a boyish shyness. 

“Yes!” She stooped over him. 

“Vou won't go away?’’, 

Elizabeth hesitated & moment, and he 
looked distressed. 

“From Mannering,.I mean. Do stay, 
Broomie!—’” the name slipped out, and in 
his weakness he did not notice it. “Pamela 
knows—she was horrid!” 

“I will do everything I can for Pamela, 
Desmond,” 

“And for father?” 

“Yes, indeed. I will be all the help I 
can,” repeated Elizabeth after a moment. 

Desmond relapsed into silence and ap- 
parent sleep. But Elizabeth’s heart smote 
her. She felt she had not satisfied him. 

But before long by the mere natural force 
of her personality, she seemed to be the 
leading spirit in the sick room. Only she 
could lead or influence the Squire, whose 
state of sullen despair terrified the house- 
hold. The nurses and doctors depended on 
her for all those lesser aids that intelligence 
and love can bring to hospital service. The 
servants of the house would have worked 
all night and all day for her and Mr. Des- 
mond. Especially did Elizabeth seem to un- 
derstand the tragic fact that as death grew 
nearer, the boy struggled more painfully to 
live that he might know what was hap- 
pening on the battle-field. He would have 
the telegrams read to him night and morn- 
ing. And he would lie brooding over them 
for long afterwards. 

On the twentieth of March Chicksands, 
who had been obliged to go back to his 
work, came down again for the night. Des- 
mond lay waiting for him, and Arthur saw 
at once that death was much nearer. Bend- 
ing over him, Arthur gave him, with a voice 
that must shake, the news of his Military 
Cross—for “brilliant leadership and con- 
spicuous courage” in the bit of ‘observa- 
tion work” that had cost him his life. 

Desmond listened with utter incredibility 
and astonishment. “It’s not me—” he pro- 
tested faintly—“‘it’s a mistake!” 

Chicksands produced the general’s letter 
—the Cross itself. Desmond looked at it 
with unwilling eyes, 

“T call it silly—perfectly silly! Why 
there were fellows that deserved it ten 
times more than I did!” And he asked that 
it should be put away and did not speak 
of it again. 


N all his talk with him that night, the 

elder officer was tragically struck by the 
boy’s growth in intelligence. Just as death 
was Claiming it, the young mind had broad- 
ened and deepened—had become the mind of 
aman. And in the vigil which he kept dur- 
ing part of that night with Elmslie, the able 
young surgeon who had brought Desmond 
home and was spending his own hard-earned 
leave in easing the boy’s death, Chicksands 
found that Elmslie’s impression was the 
same as his own. 

“It’s wonderful how he’s grown and 

(Continued on page 96b 
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thought since he’s been out there. But do 
we ever consider enough what a marvelous 
thing it is that young men—boys like Des- 
mond—should be able to live day after day, 
face to face with death—consciously and 
voluntarily and get quite used to it? 
Which of us before the war had ever been 
in real physical danger—danger of violent 
death?—and that not for a few minutes— 
but for days, hours, weeks? It seems to me 
to make men over again—to create a new 
type by the hundred thousand. And to 
some men it is an extraordinary intoxica- 


| tion—the conscious and deliberate accept- 


ance—definite!—of death—for a cause—tor 
their country. It sets them free from them- 
selves. It matures then all in a moment, 
as though the bud and the flower came to- 
gether. Oh, of course there are those it 
brutalizes—and there are those it stuns. 
But Desmond was one of the chosen.” 


HE night passed. The Squire came in 
after midnight and took his place by the 
bed, Desmond was then restless and sul- 
fering, and the nurse in charge whispered 
to the Squire that the pulse was growing 
weaker. But the boy opened his eyes on 
his father and tried to smile. The Squire 
sat bowed and bent beside him, and nurses 
and doctor withdrew from them a little, out 
of sight and hearing. 
“Desmond!” said the Squire in a low 


“Ves?” 

“Is there anything I could do—to please 
you?” It was a humble and a piteous prayer. 

Desmond's eyes traveled over his father’s 
face. 

“Only—love me!” he said with diificulty. 
The Squire grew very white. Kneeling down 
he kissed his son—for the first time since 
Desmond was a child. Desmond's beautiful 
mouth smiled a little. 

“Thank you,” he said, so feebly that it 
could scarcely be heard. 

His strength ebbed visibly through the 
morning. Chicksands, who mut return to 
town in the afternoon, sat with him, 
Pamela and Elizabeth opposite, Alice and 
Margaret not far away. The two doctors 
watched their patient, and Elmslie whis- 
pered to Aubrey Mannering, who had come 
down by a night train, that the struggle for 
life could not last much longer. 

Presently about one o'clock Aubrey, who 
had been called out of the room, came back 
and whispered something to Chicksands, 
who at once went away. Elizabeth, looking 
up, saw agitation and expectancy in the 
Major's look. But he said nothing. In a 
few minutes, Chicksands reappeared. He 
went straight to Desmond and knelt down 
by him. 

“Desmond!” he said, in a clear voice. 
“The offensive’s begun. The chief in my 
room at the war office has just been tele- 
phoning to me. It began at eight this morn- 
ing—on a front of fifty miles. Can you 
hear me?” 

The boy opened his eyes, straining them 
on Arthur. “It’s begun!” he said eagerly— 
“begun! What have they done?” 

“The bombardment opened at dawn— 
about five—the German infantry attacked 
about eight. It’s been going on the whole 
morning—and down the whole front from 
Arras to the Scarpe.” 

“And we've he!'d?—we've /eld?” 

“So far, magnificently. Our outpost 
troops have been withdrawn to the battle- 
zone—that’s all. The line holds every- 
where. The Germans have lost heavily.” 

“Outpost troops!” whispered the boy: 
“why that’s nothing! We always expected 
—to lose the first line. Good old army!—” 
a pause, and then—so faintly breathed as to 
be scarcely audible, and yet in ecstasy— 
“England!—England!”’ 

His joy was wonderful—heart-breaking— 
while all those around him wept. He lay 
murmuring to himself a little while, his hand 
in Pamela's. Then for a last time he looked 
at his father, but was now too weak to 
speak. His eyes, intently fixed on the 
Squire, kept their marvelous brightness— 
no one knew how long. Then, gently as 
though an unseen hand put out a light, the 
brilliance died away—the lids fell—and with 
a few breaths Desmond's young life was 
past. 


T was three weeks after Desmond's death. 
Pamela was sitting in the den writing a 
letter to Arthur Chicksands at Versailles. 


| The first onslaught on Amiens was over. 


The struggle between Béthune and Ypres 
was in full fling. 

“Dearest, this house is so strange—the 
world is so strange! Oh, thank God!—I 
have my work to do, or how could one bear 
it? It seems wrong and hateful even to let 
one’s mind dwell on the wonderful, wonder- 
ful thing that you love me. The British 
Army retreating — retreating — after these 
glorious years—that is what burns into me, 
hour after hour. And if it is like that with 
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me, who am just an ignorant, inexperienced 
girl, what must it be for you, who are work- 
ing there at the very center, with the news 
streaming in on you all the time?—you who 
know how much there is to fear—but also 
how much there is to be certain of—to be 
confident of—that we can't know. 

~Dearest, you would be astonished if you 
could see me at this moment. I am to-day 
a full blown group-leader. Do you know 
what that means? I have had a long round 
among some of our farms to-day, bargain- 
ing with the farmers for the girls in my 
group and looking after their billets. 

“You were quite right—it is my work. I 
was born in the country. I know and love 
it, and the farmers are very nice to me. At 
the pre.ent moment I am in knee-breeches, 
gaiters and tunic, and I have just come in. 
Six o'clock to five, please, sir, with half an 
hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, 
which I eat out of a red handkerchief under 
a hedge. It was wet and nasty; and I am 
pretty tired. But one does not want to stop, 
because when one stops one begins to think. 
And my thoughts, except for that shining 
center where you are, are so dark and full 
of sorrow. I miss Desmond every hour, 
and some great monstrous demon seems to 
be clutching at me—at you—at England— 
everything one loves and would die for—all 
day long. But don’t imagine that I ever 
doubt for one moment. Not I! 


“For right is right, since God is God, 
“And right the day must win. 

‘To doubt would be disloyalty, 

“To falter would be sin. 


“I know that’s not good poetry. But I 
just love it, because it’s plain and common- 
place and expresses just what ordinary peo- 
ple feel and think. 


. H! why was I such a fool about Eliza- 

beth! Now that you are at a safe 
distance—-and of course on the understand- 
ing that you never, never say a word to me 
about it—I positively will and must confess 
that I was jealous of her about you, be- 
cause you talked to her about Greek, and 
ash for aeroplanes—and I couldn't talk 
about them. There's a nice nature for you! 
Hadn't you better get rid of me while you 
can? But the thing that torments me is 
that I can never have it quite out with Des- 
mond. I was angry and unjust. On the 
journey from France I said a few little 
words, to him—just enough, thank Heaven. 
He was so sweet to her in those last days, 
and she to him. You know one side of her 
is the managing woman, and the other—I’ve 
only found it out since Desmond's death— 
well, she seeems to be just asking you to 
creep under her wings and be mothered! 
She mothered him and she has mothered me, 
since he shut his dear eyes for ever. Oh, 
why won't she mother us all, for good and 
all!—father first and foremost. 

“I told you something about father last 
time I wrote, but there is a great deal more 
to tell. The horrible thing is that he seems 
not to care any more for any of his old 
hobbies. He sits there in the library day 
after day, or walks about it for hours and 
hours, without ever opening a book or look- 
ing at a thing. Or else he walks about the 
woods—sometimes quite late at night. For- 
est believes he sleeps very little. I told you 
he never came to Desmond’s funeral. All 
business he hands over to Elizabeth, and 
what she asks him he generally does. But 
we all have vague, black fears about him. 
I know Elizabeth has. Yet she is quite 
clear that she can’t stay here much longer. 
Dear Arthur, I don’t know exactly what 
happened. But I think father asked her to 
marry him, and she said no. And I am 
tolerably sure that I counted for a good 
deal in it—horrid wretch that I am!—that 
she thought it would make me unhappy. 

“Well, I am properly punished. For if 
or when she goes, and you and I are mar- 
ried—if there is to be any marrying any 
more in this awful world!—what will be- 
come of my father? He has been a ter- 
rifying mystery to me all my life. Now it 
is not that any longer. I know, at least, 
that he worshiped Desmond. But I know 
also that I mean nothing to him. I don’t 
honestly think it was much my fault; and it 
can’t be he'ped. And nobody else in the 
family matters. The only person who does 
matter is Elizabeth. And I quite see that 
she can't stay here indefinitely. She told 
me she promised Desmond she would stay 
as long as she could. Just at present of 
course she is the mainspring of everything 
on the estate. And they have made her 
this last week Vice-Chairman of the County 
War Agricultural Committee! She refused, 
but they simply made her. Think of that! 
—a woman—vwith all those wise men. She 
asked father’s leave. He just looked at 
her, and I saw the tears come into her eyes. 

“As to Beryl and Aubrey, he was here 

(Continued on page 98) 
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last Sunday and she spent the day with us. 
Aubrey looks better, in spite of all the 
hideous war anxiety. I can’t explain it, 
but there seems to be another soul in him. 
Isn't it marvelous—marvelous!—how Des- 
mond has come into all our lives, and lifted 
and brightened them! Except father—poor 
father! But this paper is getting wet. Good 
night my dearest, dearest Arthur! Don’t 
be too much disappointed in me. I shall 
grow up some day.”’ 


FEW days later the Squire came back 

from Fallerton to find nobody in the 
house apparently but himself. He went 
through the empty hall and the library, and 
shut himself up there. He carried an eve- 
ning paper crumpled in his hand. It con- 
tained a detailed report of the breaking of 
the Portuguese center near Richebourg St. 
Vaast and the consequent retreat over some 
seven miles of the British line; with the 
most recent news of the capture of Ar- 
mentiéres and Merville. Sitting down at his 
own table he read the telegrams again, and 
then Sir Douglas Haig’s Order of the Day: 

‘There is no other course open to us but 
to fight it out. Every position must be held 
to the last man: there must be no re- 
tirement. With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, each 
one of us must fight on to the end. The 
safety of our homes and the freedom of man- 
kind depend alike upon the conduct of each 
one of us at this critical moment. 

The Squire read and reread the words. 
His boy was dead—and his country had its 
back to the wall. And he—what had he 
done for England, all these years of her 
struggle? His carelessness, his indifference, 
returned upon him; his mad and selfish re- 
fusal day by day to give his mind, or his 
body, or his goods to the motherland that 
bore him. 

, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
dy ? 

No—it had been nothing to him. But 
Desmond, his boy, had given everything. 
And the death struggle was still going on. 
“Each one of us must fight on to the end.” 
Before his eyes there passed the spectacle 
of the army, as he had actually seen it— 
a division, for instance, on the march near 
the salient, the rank after rank of young 
faces, the brown cheeks and smiling eyes, 
the swing of the lithe bodies. And while 
he sat there in the quiet of the March 
evening, thousands of boys like Desmond 
were offering those same lithe bodies to the 
Kaiser’s guns, without murmur or revolt, 
because England asked it. Now he knew 
what it meant—now he knew! 


HERE was a knock at the door, and the 

sound of something heavy descending. 
The Squire gave a dull “Come in’. Forest 
entered, dragging a large bale behind him. 
He looked nervously at his master. 

“These things have just come 
France, sir.” 

The Squire started. He walked over in 
silence to look, while Forest opened the 
case. Desmond’s kit, his clothes, his few 
books, a stained uniform, a writing-case. 
Forest spread them out on the floor, his 
lips trembling. On several nights before 
the end Desmond had asked for him, and 
he had shared the Squire’s watch. 

“That'll do,” said the Squire presently; 
“T'll look over them myself.” 

Forest went away. He was very sorry 
for his master. After shutting the door he 
saw Elizabeth coming along the library 
passage and stopped to speak to her. 

“The things have just come from France, 
Miss,” he said in a low voice. 

Elizabeth hesitated and was turning back, 
when the library door opened and the Squire 
called her. 

“Yes, Mr. Mannering.” 

“Will you come here, please, a moment?” 

She entered the room, and the Squire 
closed the door behind her, pointing mutely 
to the things on the floor. The tears sprang 
to her eyes. She knelt down to look at 
them. 

“Will you sit there?” he said after a long 
interval, pointing to her chair. “I want to 
speak to you. Then he added slowly, 

“Will you tell me what you think I can now 
do with my time?” 

His voice had a curious monotony, un- 
like its usual tone. But Elizabeth divined 
a coming crisis. She went very white. 

“Dear Mr, Mannering, I don’t know what 
to say, except that the country seems to 
want everything that each one of us can 
do.” 


from 


“Have you read Haig’s Order of the 


“Yes. I have just read it 

The Squire’s eyes, fixed upon her, had a 
strange intens ity. 

“You and I have never known—never 
dreamt—of anything like this.” 

“No—never. But England has!” She 
sat proudly erect, her hands quietly crossed, 
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He seemed to hear the beating of her heart. 

“You mean—when Pitt said, ‘Roll up the 
map of Europe?’ Yes—that too was vital. 
But the people at home scarcely knew it, 
and it was not a war of machines.” 

“No matter! England will never yield.” 

“Till Germany is on her knees?” His 
long bony face, more lined, more emaciated 
than ever, seemed to catch a somber glow 
from hers. 

“Yes!—though it last ten years! 

“Are all women like you?” 

Her mouth trembled into scorn. “Oh, 
think of the women whose shoestrings I am 
not worthy to unloose!—the nurses, the 
French peasant women, the women who have 
given their husbands, their sons. 

His look showed his emotion. “So we 
are to be saved—by boys like Desmond— 
and women like you!” 

“Oh, I am a cipher—a nothing!” There 
was a passionate humiliation in her voice. 
“I should be nursing in France—” 

“If it weren’t for your mother and your 
sister?” 

HE nodded. There was a pause. Then 

the Squire said in a different tone: 

“But you have not answered my question. 
I should be obliged if you would answer it. 
How am I, being I—how is a man of my 
kind to fill his time—and live his life? If 
the country is in deadly peril—if the ground 
is shaking beneath our feet—if we are to go 
on fighting for years, with our backs to the 
wall, even I can’t go on cataloging Greek 
vases. I acknowledge that now; so much 
I grant you. But what else am I good for?” 

The color flushed in her fair skin, and 
her eyes filled again with tears. 

“Come and help!” she said simply. 
“There is so much to do. And for you—a 
large landowner—there is everything to do.” 

His face darkened. “Yes, if I had the 
courage for it. But morally I am a weak- 
ling—you know it. Do you remember that 
I once said to you if Desmond fell I shouid 
go with him—or after him?” 

She waited a moment before replying, 
and then said with energy, “That would be 
mere desertion—nothing else!’ 

Their eyes met, and the indignant passion 
in hers subdued him, It was a strange dia- 
logue, as though between two souls bar 
and stripped of everything but the realities 
of feeling. 

“Would it be? That might be argued. 
But anyway I should have done it the very 
night Desmond died, but for you! 

“For me?” she said, shading her eyes 
with a hand that trembled. “No, Mr. Man- 
nering, you could not have done such a 
thing!—for your honor’s sake—for your 
children’s sake.” 

“Neither would have restrained me. I 
was held to life by one thread—one hope 
only— 

She was silent. 

“the hope that if I was to put my 
whole life to school again—to burn what I 
had adored, and adore what I had burned, 
the one human being in the world who could 
teach me such a lesson—who had begun to 
teach it me—would stand by me—would 
put her hand in mine and lead me.” 

His voice broke down. Elizabeth, shaken 
from head to foot, could only hide her face 
and wait. Even the strength to protest, 
“Not now!—not yet!” seemed to have gone 
from her. He went on vehemently. 

“Oh, don’t imagine that I am making 
you an ordinary proposal—or that I am 
going to repeat to you the things I said to 
you like a fool in Cross Wood. Then I of- 
fered you a bargain—only I see now that 
you despised me as a huckster! You were 
to help my hobby; I was to help yours. 
That was all I could find to say. I didn’t 
know how to tell you that all the happiness 
of my life depended on your staying at 
Mannering. I was unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it even to myself. I have been accus- 
tomed to put sentiment aside—to try and 
ignore it. To feel as I did was itself so 
strange a thing to me that I struggled to 
put it as prosaically as possible. You were 
astonished and repelled. That I saw. I 
felt it indeed more and more. I saw that 
I had perhaps done a fatal thing, and I 
spent much time brooding and thinking. I 
felt an acute distress, such as I had never 
felt in my life before; so much so that I 
began even to avoid you, because I used to 
say to myself, ‘She will go away some day— 
perhaps soon—and I must accustom myself 
to it. And yet—” 

He lifted the hand that shaded his eyes 
and gave her a long, touching look. 

“Vet I felt sometimes that you knew 
what was happening in me, and were sorry 
for me. Then came the news of Desmond. 
Of those days while he lay here—of the 
days since—I seem to know now hardly 
anything in detail. One of the officers at 
the front said to me that on the Somme he 
often lost all count of time, of the days of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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the week, of the sequence of things. It 
seemed to be all one present—one awful 
and torturing mow. So it is with me. Des- 
mond is always here—” he pointed to the 
vacant space by the window—‘and you are 
always sitting by him. And I know—that 
if you go away—and I am left alone with 
my poor boy—though I shall never cease to 
hear the things he said to me—the things 
he asked me to do—I shall have no strength 
to do them. I cannot rise and walk, unless 
you help me.” 

Elizabeth could hardly speak. She was 
in the presence of that tremendous thing in 
human experience—the unveiling of a soul. 
That the Squire could speak so-—could feel 
that the man whose pupil and bond- 
slave she had been in those early weeks 
should be making this piteous claim upon 
her, throwing upon her the weight of his 
whole future life, of his sorrow, of his re- 
action against himself, overwhelmed her. 
It appealed to that compassionate, protect- 
ing tenderness which lies so deep in the true 
woman. 

And there were naturally other elements 
in her feeling; the ardor of the disciple for 
the master; the Squire’s intellectual pres- 
tige in fact, which had never been at all 
lessened in her eyes by his practical or 
moral weaknesses. But her will seemed 
paralyzed. She did not know how to act; 
she could find no words that pleased her. 
The Squire saw it and began to speak again 
in the same low measured voice, as though 
he groped his way along from point to 
point. He sat with his eyes on the floor, 
his hands loosely clasped before him: 

“I don’t of course dare to ask you to say 

at once—if you will be my wife. I dread 
to ask it, for I am tolerably certain that 
you would still say no. But isn’t it pos- 
sible that in time you would say yes? If 
only now you would say, ‘I will go on with 
my work here—I will help a man who is 
weak where I am strong—I will show him 
new points of view—give him new reasons 
for living—’’ 

Elizabeth could only just check the sobs 
in her throat. The sad humility of the 
words pierced her heart. 

The Squire raised himself a little and 
spoke more firmly. 

‘Why should there be any change yet 
awhile? Only stay with us. Use my land, 
all I possess, for the country—for what 
Desmond would have helped in and done. 
Show me what to do. I shall do it ill. But 
what matter! Every little helps. ‘We 


sO 


Blue-Grass 


have our backs to the wall.’ I have the 
power to give you power. Teach me.” 
Then reaching out, he took her hand in his. 
His voice deepened and strengthened. “Eliza- 
beth!—be my friend—my children’s friend. 
Bring your poor mother here—and your 
sister—till Pamela goes. Then tell me what 
you decide. You will give me no pledge, 
no promise. You shall be absolutely free. 
But together let us do a bit of work—a bit 
of service.” 

She looked up. The emotion, the sweet- 
ness in her face dazzled him. 

“Ves,” she said gravely, “I will stay.” 

He drew a long breath, and stooping 
over the hands she had given him he kissed 
them. Then he released her, and rising 
walked away. The portrait of Desmond 
had been brought back, but it stood with 
its face to the wall. He went to it and 
turned it. It shone out into the room, under 
the westering sun. He looked at it a little, 
while Elizabeth with trembling fingers be- 
gan to rearrange her table in the old way. 
Then he returned to her, speaking in the 
dry, slightly peremptory voice she knew. 

“T hear the new buildings at the Holme 
Hill farm are nearly ready. Come and look 
at them to-morrow. And there are some 
woods over there that would be worth ex- 
amining. The Air Board is clamoring for 
more ash.” 

Elizabeth agreed. ‘“‘And on the way back, 
Pamela and I must go and talk to the 
village—about pigs and potatoes!” Her 
smile was a gleam through mist. 

“Do you really know anything about 
either?” he asked, incredulously. 

“Come and hear us!” 

There was silence. The Squire threw the 
window open to the April sunset. The low 
light was shining through the woods and on 
the reddening tops of the beeches. Sud- 
denly!—a low booming sound—repeated 
and repeated. 

“Guns!” said the Squire, listening. 

Elizabeth reminded him of the new artil- 
lery camp beyond Fallerton. But the sounds 
had transformed the April evening. The 
woods, the grass, the wood-pigeons in the 
park had disappeared. The thoughts of 
both the onlookers had gone across the sea 
to that hell of smoke and fire, in which their 
race—in which England!—stood at bay. 
An anguish seized Elizabeth; and uncon- 
sciously her lips framed the passionate 
words of an older patriotism: 

“Oh, pray—pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem! They shall prosper that love thee!” 


and Broadway 


(Continued from page 90) 


alone to watch the second act grind along 
to its climax, with Hawtry acting the high- 
bred virago with the extremity of brilliant 
sensuality and Mr. Haight supporting her 
in broad lines that could be well read be- 
tween. Once she looked at Mr. Dennis 
Farraday in the box opposite and then 
looked away from his blazing enjoyment of 
the startling climax which the lovers acted 
in such beauty of body—that of Miss Haw- 
try well exposed and such beauty of execu- 
tion that without knowing why she was 
thrilled from her head to her feet. 

‘Broad standards,” she whispered to en- 
courage herself. Her eyes shone and her 
cheeks glowed, as she lowered her head and 
reread the proof of the program to be used 
on Tuesday night, which Mr. Vandeford had 
given her and upon which she observed the 
name Patricia Adair in type only slightly 
smaller than that of Violet Hawtry. Ina 
few minutes the curtain was again called up, 
Mr. Vandeford was still absent, and again 
her attention was riveted to the stage. 

Almost the entire first half of the last 
act was hers. The tension in her glowing 
young body had relaxed, and she gave Mr. 
Vandeford a semblance of a smile, as he 
seated himself beside her just before Haw- 
try came on to lay with Haight the founda- 
tion of the great dinner scene which had 
happened in the life of that old grand dame, 
Madame Carrington. This hurdle was held 
firmly in front of the young author. 

Miss Hawtry entered in a blaze of eigh- 
teenth century ‘glory, only with her authentic 
costume cunningly contrived to reveal more 
of her wonderful white body than any wom- 
an of that period would have done. And 
beautiful in his velvet and ruffles Gerald 
Haight followed her, thereupon to enact a 
scene which was a slow and marvelous dis- 
tilling of the very wine of passion intended 
to go through human blood like a stinging 
poison. It had reached its climax and even 
the emptiness of the theatre was breathless 
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Rooney’s cold voice 
Mr. Haight’s 


when, like a whip, Mr. 
brought Miss Hawtry out of 
arms. 

“Cut it, cut it!” he commanded. “You 
couldn’t get that across even on Broadway. 
The censor will close the show. Play it fifty 
per cent.” 

“Tl play it as I choose, you Jew with 
the Irish name,’ Maggie Murphy sprang 
out from the body of the beautiful Hawtry 
to answer back. 

“Wait a minute, Miss Hawtry,” Mr. Van- 
deford rose in his box from beside the au- 
thor of the violent scene, which was becom- 
ing a basis of a scene of violence. “Rooney, 
it can be played with—” 

“You sit down and help your bread and 
butter baby hide her face for writing such 
rot, instead of trying to tell me how to act!” 
Maggie was now commanding the Violet, 
and she was wild with nervous rage. ‘She’s 
welcome to you; five years of your living off 
me is enough, and I don’t intend to—” 

“Back to your lines on which Miss Haw- 
try enters, Miss Lindsey,’ commanded Mr. 
Rooney in his machine-gun manner, “Get 
read for your cue, Haight.” 

Completely ignoring Miss Hawtry, who 
was standing down center, Mildred Lindsey 
calmly entered and began the beautiful lit- 
tle bit of persiflage with Miss Herne, who 
had gone on before her with an agility un- 
like her usual slow gait. There was nothing 
for Miss Hawtry to do but retire to the 
wings, which she did, and with the nervous 
bomb exploded she continued the rehearsals 
to a finish with the greatest brilliance, play- 
ing the interrupted scene at fifty per cent. of 
its passion, as directed by Mr. Rooney. 

But the author of “The Purple Slipper’ 
was not there to see the ending in calm after 
the storm, for she had fled at the Violet’s 
attack upon Mr. Vandeford, and, while he 
stood his ground to see the matter settled in 
the face of the insult, she had vanished. 
(To be concluded in the December issue) 
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leather pumps of the boys trod upon the 
white slippers of the little girls in their ef- 
forts to see what was happening. 

At the foot of the tree stood Miss Wilder, 
red and tired, speaking sternly to some one 
overhead. Mr. and Mrs. Bryce rushed to 
join her, brushing children aside. 

“What is the matter, Miss Wilder?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Bryce. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bryce, she’s—she’s— 

“Isabelle Bryce, come down here this 
moment,” commanded her mother loudly. 

There was a whispered colloquy over- 
head among the branches. 

‘That wretched Patsy is with her,” 
wailed Miss Wilder. ‘They ran away and 
hid, and then we found them up here—” 

“Isabelle!”’ shouted her father. 

“All right! We're going to drop,” 
voice from above. 

Suddenly two white and shining little 
bodies, hung side by side from a limb, two 
naked youngsters dropped into the midst 
of the astounded party. 


” 


said a 


“Isabelle Bryce!” gasped her mother. 
“We're playing barbarians,’ said Isa- 
belle coolly; “Miss Wilder told me about 


them- — 
“Miss Wilder!” protested W ally. 
“But I didn’t. I mean—I 
“You said they lived in trees and never 
wore clothes!” 
The children began to titter. 
“This is your affair, I believe, Wally,” 
remarked Mrs. Bryce, and walked in a 
leisurely way into the house. 


Oh, I say—” he called after her. Then, 
“Get her indoors, will you? Who's the 
boy?” 

“The gardener’s child, Patsy.” 


“Where are your clothes?”’ he demanded. 

“Up in the tree, sor,’ said the boy. 

“Get them and cut home,” said Wally 
severely. 

Patsy obeyed, but Isabelle resisted force. 

“I won’t hurry and I won't be carried. 
I'll walk,” said she, and properly clad in 
her “birthday clothes” Isabelle Bryce dis- 
po.ed of her first party! 


FOLLOWING upon the exit of his daugh- 

ter came the realization to Wally that 
something must be done about the party. 
He turned to the group of children, huddled 
together in horror like butterflies in a rain- 
storm. Serious and !arge-eyed, they fo- 
cued their attention upon him in the ap- 
parent belief that, being a parent, he would 
be able to handle this unprecedented situa- 
tion. They ranged in age from three to 
six; they were the children of his neighbors 
and life-long associates, and yet Wally had 
the feeling that he was hemmed in by a 
pack of alert, curious little animals. 

“Well, children,’ he managed to say, 
“I’m sorry that Isabelle was such a naughty 
girl at her own party, but she is only four 
years old, we must remember, and I sup- 
pose she did not know any better.” 

“I’m free an’ a half, an’ I don’t take off 
my cloves at a party,” bragged one of the 
female infants. 

“No, I'm sure you don't. 
said Wally helplessly. 

She always spoils parties. I wanted not 
to have her at mine, but mother made me,” 
remarked Tommy Page. 

Hard luck, old man,” said Wally. 

“She always wants to boss everything,” 
Margie Hunter complained. 

“Are you going to whip her?” 
another child. 

“She will be punished, believe me!” re- 
plied Wally firmly. “But I think we'd bet- 
ter call the party over.” 

“We can’t go, the nurses and chauffeurs 
haven’t come yet,” Tommy protested. “I'd 
like to hear her yell when she’s licked.” 

“Our man will take you all home in the 
big station-wagon, so get on your hats,” 
Wally ordered. 

Fifteen minutes later the smallest child 
was packed in, with one of the maids in 
command, and the motor slid off down the 
drive, leaving Wally on the doorstep. 

“Little beasts!” he remarked feelingly. 

In the hall he met Miss Wilder, still 
bearing marks of the late excitement. 

“IT have put Isabelle to bed, Mr. Bryce. 
Mrs. Bryce says that you are to prescribe 
her punishment.” 

Wally looked his misery. 

“I don’t want to punish her. 
manage it alone?’’ he said. 

“No, I cannot. Isabelle needs the au- 
thority of her parents now and then to back 
me up,” said Miss Wilder severely. 

“Well, I'll have a talk with her—” 

“I think a severe spanking is what she 
needs.” 

“What do you suppose ever put such an 
idea in her head?” 

“You never know what she is going to 
do. She asked me about barbarians when 
I was trying to induce her to get dressed 
for the party. I told her some facts just 
to occupy her mind—” 

“It occupied ker mind all right,” laughed 


It isn’t done,” 


demanded 


Can’t you 
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Wally, and left Miss Wilder with the idea 
that he thought the joke was at her ex- 
pense. She determined to give notice at 
once and leave at the end of her month. 
Wally went up-stairs and turned his unac- 
customed feet into the nursery. He hesi- 
tated before he opened the door, but no 
sounds of repentant sobs met his ear, so 
he went in. Isabelle sat up in bed, the 
picture of alert interest and eyed him. 


AVE you come to punish me?” she 
asked. 

“Something like that.” 

“Go ahead,” said she. 

He sat down on the edge of her bed and 
looked at her. Max was right, she was 
no prize beauty, with her baby face like 
an old woman’s, with her nondescript fea- 
tures, her short brown hair. But her eyes 
were disturbing—big, dusky, wise eyes, with 
no effect of childishness. 

“Look here, Isabelle, why do you act like 


this?” 

That was regular parent talk, so she 
made no answer. 

“Here you are four years old, and you 
can’t behave at your own party,” he con- 


tinued. 
“I hate parties.” 


“Well, but you have to have parties— 

“Why?” 

“Oh, all children do—” 

“Nasty things! I hate ’em all, except 
Patsy.’ 

“Hate those nice little girls?” 

“Yes,” hotly. 

“And those handsome boys?” 

“Yes. They're ugly. Patsy is hand- 
some. ; 


“Why are you so crazy about this Pats ee 
“Because he always does what I say. 
Ww ally stifled a smile. 

“But don’t you know you mustn’t take 
off your clothes before mixed company : aid 

“But we were playing barbarian.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t play that kind of 
game.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—” he floundered. ‘Now, look 
here, you must never take off your clothes 
again. 

“Not when I go to bed?” with interest. 

“T mean before people—” 

“Not before Miss Wilder or Mary?” 

“Don’t be stupid!’ he exploded. “You 
know what I mean—before boys and girls.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it isn’t nice. 
what modesty is?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“It’s— it’s, well, it’s just that you mu-ta't 
show your body to people.’ 

“Isn’t my face my body?” 

“That’s different. Everybody shows their 
face.” 

She considered that. 

“Tf ev ery body showed their bodies it 
would be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“No,” Wally said harshly, because he 
felt she was making a fool of him. 

“But the barbarians never wore any 
clothes, and they were nice.” 

“That’s different. They didn’t know any 
better.” 

“Didn't they? 
any better?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did Jesus wear clothes?” she inquired. 

“Who?” he demanded, caught unawares. 

“Jesus. You know, God’s boy,” she re- 
plied earnestly. 

“Of course he wore clothes,” 
tested. 

“Why didn’t he tell the barbarians?” 

“Oh, Lord, I don’t know! This has got 
nothing to do with your performance this 
afternoon,” Wally urged, trying to get back 
to the subject and on to solid ground. 

“What kind of punishing are you going 
to do?” she inquired. 

“T don’t know,” he admitted. ‘What do 
you think I ought to do?” 


Don’t you know 


Why didn’t God tell them 


Wally pro- 


GHE thought about that with awakened 
interest. 
“There’s whipping, 
that.” 
“You don’t?” 
“No. There’s shutting up, but 
I play I’m a prisoner then.” 
, “Are there any punishments you don’t 
ike?” 
“Yes, parties are punishment, and kinder- 
garten in winter is panishment.” 
“you think the party this afternoon was 
punishment, do you?” 
es. 
“Who punished you?” 
“Max.” 
“— wis sh you wouldn’t call your mother 
Max.” 
“Why not?” 
“Why do you call her that?” 
“-Becaus se you do.” 
I don’t have to be respectful to her—I 
mean—” 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Foremost Outfitters of 


Stout Women 


Until Lane Bryant perfected the sci- 
entific system of measurements which 
allows us to fit large figures to perfec- 
tion, stout women were denied the 
convenience of ready-to-wear clothes. 

Now sizes up to 56 bust may be se- 
lected out of stock. You have the 
pleasure of choosing from as large a 
number of fashionable models as the 
slender woman only heretofore en- 
joyed. 

You will find this season’s fashions are 
especially becoming. Patriotic simplicity 
has been very successfully embodied in 
coats, dresses, suits and our full line of 
apparel. 

Prices are equally satisfactory. Our man- 
ufacturing facilities enable us to keep 
costs down to true conservation amounts. 
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FIVE STORES AND MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE 

There are five Lane Bryant Stores—New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Washington. If you can’t visit one of 
these in person our expert mail shopping 
will successfully supply your needs. Write 
to Dept. H5 for Style Book B, showing 
the most popular designs in sizes from 36 
to 56 bust. Your order will be filled so 
expertly that you will hardly miss a per- 
sonal visit. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th Street, New York 
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31125--Coat of — superior | 
quality Silvertone. Fine Nu- | 
tria jur trims collar edged | 
with self-material. Silk em- 
broidered clocks finish nov- 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


17 N. State Street 255 Woodward Avenue Woodward & Lothrop I. Magnin & Co. 


Co-operate with the Government—Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 
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Dr. W.G. KORONY 118 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





Interesting book- 
let, “Successful 
Dressmakers tell 
how they Suc- 
ceeded,” free on 
request. 

















SEAMS SHOW! 
—make them show VALUE! 


requires that the sewing silk she uses show quality. And 


EXT to a perfect match, the better class of dressmaker | 
| 
especially this year. For the silhouette is narrow—seams show! | 


Thus it is easy to understand the increased use of Heminway’s 
Sewing Silks on the part of discriminating dressmakers. For 


EMINWAY * 


SEWING SILKS 


give a perfect match. 





never look rusty—do not gather dust. 
make a strong, smooth, supple seam at high speed. 

—add dollars in value, though costing only from 3c to 10c more per 
garment. 


Your dealer has or can get HEMINWAY’S. 
The H. K. H. SILK CO., Dept. A,'120 E. 16th St., N. Y. 











The modern Simplex Method makes 
it easy and inexpensive to have 
beautiful nails — cutting the 
cuticle. 


MANICURE 
cg hen 


At all Good Stores 




















consisting of Cuticle Remover, Nati 
Polish, Nail Enamel, Nail Whitener, Orange 
Stick, Emery Board, also ‘Home Manicuring 
Lessons.’” Send 12 cents for postage and 
packing. 














Reduce Your Flesh 


aes: ~! where desired 
wearing 


Dr. Walter’ s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men andWomen 
Cover the entire body | 
‘Ss Or any part. En- 
mm dorsed by leading 
physicians. 
Send for illustrated 
booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 












Bust Reducer, Price $5.50 353-Sth Av., N. 
Chin Reducer, Price $2.00 eee e4e ha aed ich Piper) 























ACHFELDT’S METAPAD 
Ir SuPPORTS & BINDS 
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a 
The 9a ticulars free in plain envelope. 
supp Any other foot troubles? 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. 321, Marbridge Bldg., 1328 B’way (at 35th St.) New York 









Instantly Relieves 
METATARSAL 
ARCH AFFECTIONS 
Morton Toe, cramping and 
burning of ‘ard. or 4th toes, 
enlarged little toe joints, sole 
——- and spreading of toes 
can easily be overcome by this 
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Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 


Home-Like Rooms—Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 


Nadine 
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Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 








Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
ile pleased Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. tr by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept 


National Toilet Company, ee ‘Tenn., U.S.A. 














Pages 64-76 will help you in early Christmas shopping! 
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Patiam Rosenblum 


32527 East S74 St. 
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The Cricket 


(Continued from page 102) 


“If you call her that, I'm going to,” she 
said, dismissing that subject. 

“You're being punished now, you know, 
being sent off to bed in broad daylight.” 

“But I like it when you talk to me.” 

He rose promptly. 

“I’m not going to talk to you. Your 
punishment is that nobody will talk to you 
for the rest of the day.’ 

‘All right,” cheerfully. 

“You'll just lie here, all alone—" 

“Oh, no,” she corrected him, “my play- 
mates will be here, and God's always 
around- - 

“No playmates shall come in here,” he 
reiterated. 

“But you can’t keep Dorothy and Regin- 
ald out, because they’ré just pretend,” she 
defied him. 

Wally knew he was beaten. He had 
never felt so futile in his life. She sat there 
with her straight little back, her wise eyes 
fixed on him, and he wished he were well 
out of the room. 

“I hope you will lie here and think of 
what I have said to you,’ he remarked 
sonorously. “I’m surprised at you, Isa- 
belle,’ he added sternly. 


H* rose and hurried toward the door. 

“Good night, Wally,” she said pleas- 
antly, and smiled at him. 

It is not too much to say that Wally fled. 
He sought out his wife, who was dressing 
for dinner. 

“Well, did you whip her?” she inquired. 

He evaded that. 

“I’ve had a good talk with her,” firmly 

She turned her face over her shoulder 
at him and laughed. 

“Terrified her, no doubt.” 

“Where on earth does she get her ideas? 

“Not from me,” indifferently. 

“She’s—she’s uncanny, that kid.” 

“Hurry and dress, we're dining at the 
club. I wish you the joy of your job,” she 
added, as he left her. 

A day or two later, when Wally came 
out of the bath-house on the way to swim, 
he encountered his daughter on the beach. 

“['ll swim with you, Wally,” she said. 

“No, thanks. I'm going to the raft.” 

“So am I,” she answered. 

He looked at her and laughed. She 
looked like a Kewpie in her abbreviated 
bathing-suit, with water-wings fastened to 
her back. She walked rapidly into the sea, 
and perforce he followed. Miss Wilder 
shouted orders in vain from the shore. The 
tide was running in, and nearly high, so 
she was over her depth in a second, but 
she paddled out toward the distant raft, 
her head well out of the water, thanks to 
her wings. Much amused Wally swam be- 
side her into deep water. 

“It was a great surprise to me the day I 
found I could swim,” she said. 

“It must have been,” he laughed. 

‘It was a pleasant day,” she added. 

“It is deep here,’ he said to test her. 

“I know it. Don’t you put your hands 
on me, Wally. I don’t want to be touched,” 
she admonished him. 

“4 Aren’t you afraid?” 

“No.” 

In due time they reached the raft. The 
youngster was winded, but undaunted. 
Bryce watched her with real admiration. 
Here was a daredevil courage he vastly re- 
spected. He was timid and cautious him- 
self. 

“Throw me off the raft, Wally, I like to 
splash,”’ she ordered. 

“You're crazy,” he said. 

“No, Mr. Page threw me off the club 
raft, when I asked him to.” 

“Better not let me catch him at it. You 
sit still and get your breath, and then we'll 
start back.” 

He dived off the raft and instantly she 
followed him. He caught her by the arm, 
strangling and coughing. 

“You little devil,” he said, “you'll 
drown!” 

“No, I won't. Let go, Wally, I won't be 
helped.”’ 

He headed her for shore by pretending 
to race her, and once on land he urged Miss 
Wilder to watch her every minute, lest she 
swim for the raft alone. 


UT this adventure had fixed Isabelle on 

her father’s mind. He thought about 
her a good deal and laughed at the thought. 
She certainly was a sport, and she was no- 
body’s fool. He wondered if other chil- 
dren were like her, and began to watch 
them. He asked their fathers about them, 
but the fathers never knew. They always 
said, “I don’t see much of the kids—too 
busy,” or “That’s Mabel’s job, or Kate’s or 
Mary’s.” 

He could not seem to remember seeing 
much of his father when he was a boy, save 
on state occasions, when his parent was 
called upon to administer extra stiff punish- 
ment. He wondered if the other mothers 
knew more about their youngsters than Max 
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did about hers? But when he asked them 
at the club, or on the golf course, they 
looked surprised and said, “I don’t know 
anything about them, Wally; the governess 
looks after them.” 

It evidently wasn’t the thing in their set 
to bother about children. So he did not 
get much help from his friends in the dif- 
ficult situation in which Max had placed 
him. She stood by her determination to 
leave the child to him with irritating com- 
pleteness. She even refused to give advice 
or help. 

Of course, he could leave well enough 
alone—let Miss Wilder blunder along with 
her somehow. That was evidently the way 
the rest of them did. He had almost de- 
cided upon this course, when he met Isa- 
belle standing on the pony’s bare back, mak- 
ing him run, while poor Miss Wilder panted 
behind protesting at every step. 

It brought him to a resolution. The kid 
ought to have a younger woman to look 
after her, one who could swim and ride and 
take some interest in her sports. If she was 
going to leap head first into every danger, 
she needed a girl to stand by and leap in 
after if necessary. 

It took him several days to get up his nerve 
to dismiss Miss Wilder, but in the end she 
met him half-way. She said she could not 
stand the strain, that she had aged ten 
years in the two months she had been in 
charge of his daughter. 

“She is a very remarkable child, Mr. 
Bryce, and she needs very special treat- 
ment.” 

“T suppose that is it. I will give you a 
month’s extra salary, Miss Wilder, so you 
may take a rest. I know you need it.” 


HE next morning he bustled into Mrs. 

Bryce’s room, where she was taking her 
breakfast in bed. 

“Mercy, Wally, are you sick?” she in- 
quired. “It’s barely nine o'clock.” 

‘I've got to go to town. 

“Town, this hot day?’ 

“Yes. I fired old Wilder, and I’ve got to 
get a new victim for our offspring. Where 
do you get em?” 

“Poor Wally,” laughed his wife. “I ad- 
vertise, or go to teacher’s agencies, or any 
old way. Telephone in, and they'll send 
you something.” 

“No, I’m going to get a young one. “4 

“And pretty, I suppose.’ 

“Don’t be an idiot!” 

He turned as the door opened, and Isa- 
belle came in. She was booted and hatted. 

“Good morning, Max,” she said sweetly. 

“Morning. Where are you going?” 

“To town with Wally.” 

“What?” 

“Well, I thought I’d better take her. She 
has to live with ’em, you know, and she 
has ideas on the subject.” 

Mrs. Bryce laughed aloud. 

“You two!” she exclaimed. 

“Come on, Wally,” urged Isabelle, taking 
her father by the hand. 

“Which car are you using?” inquired 
Max. 

“She prefers the train,’ he explained. 

This brought another outburst of mirth. 

“My word, Wally! You're becoming a 
wonderful parent!” exclaimed Mrs. Bryce, 
and they fled before her laughter. 

Wally was surprised to find the trip to 
town shorter than usual. His daughter 
conducted herself with great dignity and 
never missed a thing. An unbroken stream 
of conversation flowed from her lips, to the 
amusement of the people in the seats near-by. 

There was one difficult moment, when in 
hurrying for their seats Mrs. Page spied 
them out. 

“For goodness sake, Wally, where are you 
going?” 

“Taking Isabelle to town.” 

“Without a nurse?” 

-“T have a governess not a nurse,” pro- 
tested Isabelle indignantly. 

“Oh, excuse me,” laughed Mrs. Page. 
“Where’s Max?” 

“Home in bed,” replied Isabelle, before 
Wally had formed an excuse. 

“IT hear your infant introduced an Adam 
and Eve scene into her party,’ Mrs. Page 
continued. 

Wally glanced anxiously at Isabelle. 

“This is Tommy Page’s mother,” he ex- 
plained. 

“IT know. He’s a horrid boy,” she an- 
swered feelingly. 

Mrs. Page retired after this, and Wally 
undertook to argue with his daughter about 
unbecoming frankness. 

“Tt’s true,” she protested. 

“You don’t have to tell everything you 
know.” 

“Don’t you have to tell the truth?” 

“Not when it hurts people’s feelings.” 

She thought that over, and he wondered 
what she would make of it. The little mon- 
key seemed to remember every word that 
was said to her. 

(Continued on page 106) 























The ‘Mother’ s ‘Stuns | 


Lane Bryant has made a happy time for more than 1,000,000 
mothers with their Maternity Apparel. They allow you to 
go about as usual without embarrassment, conceal the condi- | 
tion, expand as required without fussy alterations. Prices | 
so moderate they serve economy too. 


Smartest Designs of Season = ai 
The most popular fashions of the season 
are the models for these pretty clothes— 
there’s no “maternity look.” Wear them 
afterwards as well as before—made small 
| with the same adjustments. It’s economy 
you will enjoy. 

Indispensable Maternity Corset 
Over 1,000,000 mothers have benefited by 
| wearing this scientific corset, recom- 
| mended by the medical profession and 


nurses everywhere. It prevents fatigue, 
Her Wonderful Eyes | improves appearance and affords great- 































would be unattractive if they were not j est comfort. =o 
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sible to have them if you will apply just | All 20 per cent lower than elsewhere. 
® little Send for “Baby Needs.” How easy to say 
that when she 
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been delighted with the results obtained by 
its use—why not you? 

Two Sizes, 5Oc and $1 
Send price and we will mail you LASH- 
BRO W-INE and our “Maybell Beauty Book, | 

The Woman_ Beautiful,’’ prepaid, under | 
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It laces down the back and is unusually 
comfortable whether you are thin or stout. 
Send_ waist and hip measurement $2.50 
in Tricot. $3.50 in Pink Brocade. $4.50 
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Silk Stockings that wear. 
GOTHAM HOSIERY SHOPS 
1 West 34St. 504 Fifth Ave. 
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Good shoes 
these days 


are a real necessity and 
notaluxury. The O-G 
Style Booklet of ap- 
proved styles contains 
a splendid variety of 
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O-G BARBARA 


A clever patent leather vamp with black kid sopem, 
turned soles and wood French heels. $1050 
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Mail orders jiven prompt and careful attention 
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The 


Cricket 


(Continued from page 104) 


“Let’s have a ‘punkin’ coach taxi,’ she 
said, when they arrived in town. 

“What kind is that?” 

“All yellow like the Cinderella one.” 

“They don’t have them at this station.” 

“Make them get us one,”’ urged the young 
arrogance. 

He laughed, and they went out into the 
street and waited until a yellow taxi came. 
As they took their seats in the coach, Isa- 
belle gazed at her father speculatively. 

“I am Cinderella, an’ you've got to be 
the fairy godmother, I s’pose, but you don’t 
look like her 

“Couldn't I be the prince?” inquired 
Wally. 

“No. Besides, he didn’t ride in a coach,” 
she corrected him scornfully. 

They stopped at a drug shop to get a list 
of agencies, picked at random from the tele- 
phone-book. The first one was very de- 
pressing. There were several governesses, 
but Isabelle would have none of them, and 
Wally did not blame her. The second agency 
offered to summon a dozen candidates, if 
he would come back in two hours. He 
agreed to that, and made the same arrange- 
ment with the third place. 

“Now, we've got two hours to kill, what 
do you want to do?” he inquired. 

“I want to go on top the bus.” 

“It’s too hot.” 

“Well, that’s what I want to do.” 

Wally sighed. 

“All right, come along,” he said, aware 
of what her determination usually accom- 
plished. 

He thought of Max, and felt himself ab- 
solutely martyred. This was her job. She 
was a slacker to put it off on him. In his 
irritation he glanced down at the cause of 
it, and found her looking at him. 

6 ally, _ does the hot make you sick?” 

“Why? 

“We could go to the Zoo in a taxi.” 

“Thank you, I should prefer that.” 

“All right,” cheerfully. 

“You're a good old thing!” he remarked, 
as he called a second coach. 


THE SY inspected the animals, and endured 
the awful smells thereof with great satis- 
faction on the part of Isabelle and much 
self-restraint on the part of her parent. 

“Couldn’t we have a gorilla out at the 
Beeches, Wally?” she inquired. 

“Lord, no! What do you want of a beast 
like that?” 

“T like them. They’re so—different!” she 
said, hesitating over the adjective. 

Wally burst out laughing. 

“Don’t you think they are?” she inquired 
politely. 

“Ves, all of that.” 

On the way back to the agency, he coun- 
seled her on her behavior. 

“Now, don’t be fresh, Isabelle, and say: 
‘I don’t like the wart on your nose,’ and 
that kind of thing.” 

“Do I have to get one with a wart on her 
nose?” she asked seriously. 

“No, no! I mean don’t say the wrong 
thing all the time.” 

“But I don’t know what is the wrong 
thing, Wally,” she assured him. 

I should say you didn’t! You just let 
me do the talking. If you like the one I'm 
interviewing, just nod. If you don’t, why 
shake your head. Get me?” 

“Like this?” with neck-breaking violence 
of the head. 

“No-no. Gently, like this.” 

They seated themselves in the agency 
room, and the governesses were presented— 
the usual drab, rather faded women used to 
living in the background. Some of them re- 
sented Isabelle’s presence, some of them 
spoke to her as to a baby. After about 
three sentences had been spoken, her head 
would move violently, and Wally got rid of 
the incumbent. 

“Lord, they’re a sad lot!” he exclaimed. 

“What makes them sad?” she inquired. 

“Kids like you.” 

They finished the first consignment with- 
out any luck, and went to the second place. 
It was simply a repetition. Isabelle seemed 


' +9 sense their adhesion to type, for she 


finally burst out with: 

“W ally, I'd like one with a wart on the 
nose. 

He finally approached the woman in 
charge. 

“Look here,” he said, “we want a young 
one with some pep. 

The woman stared in amazement. 

“Isn't there some place where the new 
ones go to register? he continued. 

“You might try the college agencies. 
Their graduates sometimes try governess- 
ing.’ 

She gave him some addresses. 

“Thanks, I think we'll try them. My 
daughter here is rather exacting.” 

The manager peered over her desk at the 
child hostilely. 

“J don’t like you, either,” said Isabelle 
promptly. 


Wally hurried her out. He was about 
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worn out with this unaccustumed and ex- 
hausting strain. It had been years since 
Wally spent a whole day boring himself. 
His rage at Max grew, and he vented it 
on Isabelle. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t sass the man- 
agers! We may have to go back. there. 
(Now go easy this time. We've got to get 
soniebody, and we won't find an archangel 
either—” 

“I'd like an archangel,” she remarked 
earnestly, her flagging interest reviving. 
“But she couldn't swim with wings, could 
she?” 


Wally groaned, but made no reply. At 
the college agency they telephoned for 
two applicants, and after what seemed to 
Wally a week of tedium they arrived. The 
first one was pretty and she knew it. She 
talked a great deal, and was saccharine to 
the little girl. Isabelle shook her head 
twice, but Wally seemed hypnotized by the 
woman’s eloquence. 

“Don’t let her talk, Wally, I won’t have 
her,” announced Isabelle. 

It took considerable finesse on Wally’s 
part to get this explained and to get the 
young woman out of the room. 

“One more remark from you like that 
last one, and I will engage the next hatchet- 
face that appears,” he thundered. 

“What is a hatchet-face?” she asked. 
with interest. 

The other girl was tall and undeniably 
plain. She was deeply tanned by the sun. 
She looked athletic, boyish in fact. She 
had a nice voice and clear gray eyes. She 
met Isabelle’s inspection with a grin. The 
child slid off her chair and went over to her. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

*“Ann—Ann Barnes.” 

“Can you swim?” 

“Ves,” smiled the girl. 

Isabelle took her hand. 

“T’ll take you,” she said. 

The girl stared at Wally, who so far had 

made no explanation. 

“Is she your child?” she inquired. 

“Fes.” 

“Is her mother dead?” 

“No, Max is my mother, 
youngster. 

“You see,” 


” 


explained the 


said Wally, “Isabelle is a 
little devil. You might as well know the 
worst at once. She’s got no manners at all, 
and she’s spoiled to death.” 

“Wally, you don’t have to tell every- 
thing you know,” quoted Isabelle sharply. 

“Upon my word!” said Miss Barnes. 
“How old is she?” 

“She’s just had her fourth birthday.” 

“But she needs a nurse, not a gov- 
erness.”’ 

“I won’t have a nurse. I want you.” 

“She’s had a lot of women, mostly old 
ones. I told Mrs. Bryce I thought she 
ought to have a young woman with her, 
and she told me that if I knew so much 
— it, I could get her a governess my- 
self. 

“I see,” said Miss Barnes, “and just 
what do you want her governess to do?” 

“Ride and swim with her, and keep her 
out of mischief. I suppose you would 
teach her something—letters and counting, 
and all that?” 

“A governess usually does,” she smiled. 

“You would have full charge of her. 
We live in the country from April till 
Thanksgiving, and town the rest of the 
time.” 

“Come on, Ann, let’s go. 
terrupted Isabelle. 

“But you aren’t letting this baby decide 
who is to take care of her?” she protested. 

“TI thought it was better. She gets rid 
of one a month, so in the end she does 
decide.” 

“But it’s so absurd—” 

““We’re—we’re an absurd family,” he ad- 
mitted gravely. 

“Don’t talk, Wally, come on.” 

“What does she call you?” Miss Barnes 
inquired. 

“Wally. My name is Walter, but every 
one calls me Wally. She calls her mother 
Max. We try to break her of it, but we 
can’t.” 

Miss Barnes shook her head. 

“I want to be a governess, you know, 
not a nurse.” 

Isabelle realized that a crisis was at 
hand. 

“Sometimes I’m nice, aren’t I, Wally?” 
she appealed. 


I’m tired,” in- 


MSs BARNES could not have told why, 
but for the first time this abnormal, 
prissy child, with her self-assurance and her 
impertinence, caught at her sympathies. 
Wally saw that she wavered. 

“Suppose that we call it an experiment 
for a month. I'll pay a hundred dollars a 
month. Come out with us this afternoon 
and try it. She’s the limit of a kid, but 
she’s got a lot of sense for her age, and 
maybe she’d be all right if somebody just 

(Continucd on page 108) 




















Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts.. New York 


BABY BOOK 


From the Infants’ Apparel Shop 
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clothes. 


Furniture and Toys. 


ranklin Simon 8 Co. , , 
Fran AVENUE - NEW YORK At Special Prices 
37th and 38th Streets 











This “Baby Book,” containing many helpful suggestions for the 
mothers of babies and for expectant mothers, will be mailed 
free upon application. 


ONTAINS every re- 
quisite for the baby 
from Infancy to two 


Included is a complete 
assortment of the dain- 
tiest hand and machine- 
made apparel, for the 
baby in long or short 


Also Nursery or Playroom 
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2 Dame Fashion Says: “Sheer fabrics, for blouses, after- 
+) noon and evening gowns.” No smart woman can afford not 


to remove the hair from her arms, and arm-pits. Fashion and 


t) S 


% modesty demand this of her. X-Bazin, mixed with water, dis- 
solves any superfluous hair in five minutes just-as soap removes 
dust from the skin, leaving it smooth and white and soft. 


50c and $1.00 at all drug and department stores, or we will 
mail direct on receipt of price. 75c and $1.50 in Canada. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 217 paemtecctce Street, re York —. 
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B33 PRICE PER 1000 CALORIES 


Quaker Oats 5c Stewing Hens 34c 
Round Steak 37c Broilers 70c | 
Leg of Lamb 52c Eggs 43c 
Veal Cutlets 44c Fish 40c 








Buy Foods 
By Calories—Not By Pounds 


Compare food cost by calories, and you'll use more Quaker Oats. 
The calory is the energy unit used by governments to measure 
food. 


On this basis, at prices current at this writing 





Meats Average 8 Times as Much. 
Eggs, Fish and Fowl 
Cost 8 to 10 Times Quaker Oats 











That is, for the same calory value. Yet these are all major foods. 


Pound for pound, Quaker Oats has twice the calories of round 
steak. Every cupful contains 280 calories—as much as four eggs. 


Every dollar you spend for Quaker Oats saves at least $7 if 
used to displace meat, measured by the calory basis. 


You have known the oat as the marvel food, well balanced, 
rich in minerals. But its wealth of nutriment makes it also the 
money-saving food. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Mix it also with your flour 
foods. Use it to save money, to save wheat and meat, to add 
flavor and nutrition. 


It is one of the greatest foods you have. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best One-Third of Oats 


We use just the queen grains—big, ‘ Thus you get oat flavor at its best. 
rich and flavory—in making Quaker You get it without extra price. All oat 
Oats. foods are made doubly inviting when 

We get but ten pounds from a bushel. you use this premier grade 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 








(1983) 
Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Pancakes 
1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) P 2 cups Quaker Oats {unceshet. 1% y ™ 
® teow — % a our, 1 teaspoon salt, teaspoon soda s- 
2 teaspoons: salt 4 cup sugar | <oived in 2 tablespoons hot water, 1 teaspoon 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast baking powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups 
% cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 


1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melte 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and butter Cncourcins to the richness of ae -_—- 
. ili | Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 
> ? 7 

sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling | mix In the morning mix and sift flour, 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then soda, sugar and salt—add this to Quaker 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % | Oats mix'ure—add melted butter; add eggs 
4 fot: ‘ pies t beaten lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as 

cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups o griddle cakes. 








flour. 
Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let | 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead | Quaker Oats Meffins 


. | 2/3 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put | flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg. 4 level tea- 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about | snroons baking powder, 2 prep inn melted 
a ames : a ” butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 
50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, sé tien Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let 
should be made at night with the liquid, stand five minu‘es; add sugar. salt ay 

reas , the white flour. melted butter; sift in flour and baking powder, 
the yeast, and a part of the mix thoroughly and add egg well beaten. 
Bake in buttered gem pans. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 











Don’t do “‘last-minute’’ Christmas shopping this year! 
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Mrs. Adair is 


Some Timely Advice to the 
Woman Making Wartime 


Sacrifices 


Mrs. Adair says: Everyone is 
sacrificing something today— 
and that is as it should be—but 
don't make a needless sacrifice. 


When someone who is absent thinks of 
you, you are happy to believe HE pic- 
tures your face as fair and bright and 
still unmarred by time, care, or worry- 

and you want it to be so when he re 
turns. So be armed against anxiety 
and suspense which, unless care is exer 
cised, will imprint upon the face tiny 
lines, wrinkles, creases and crow’s feet 


known here and abroad as the Dean of 


Scientific Skin Specialists and it is due to her unceas 
ing efforts that women of today can avail themselves 


of the Famous 


Ganesh Preparations and 


Ganesh Strapping 


In Mrs. Adair’s New York Salon the orig- 
inal Strapping Muscle Treatmetits are ad 
ministered by English Experts—the same 
treatments prevail in Mrs. Adair’s London 
and Paris Salons. To keep your skin in fair 
unblemished condition and erase signs of 
s'rain and care and to counteract the blem 
ishing effects of sunburn, tan and the 
coarsened condition of the skin after a sum 
mer outdoors, seek Mrs. Adair’s advice. The 
initial Ganesh Preparations may be used at 
home with gratifying results, following Mrs 
Adair’s instructions 

Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book, containing some 
of her most important addresses, together 
with a complete list of Ganesh Preparations, 
with detailed instructions for their use, may 
be had on request 

The first law in caring for the skin is to keer 
it cleansed from dust and grime. Use the 
Ganesh Balm Cleansing Cream. $3, $1.50 
and 75c 

As a sagging, puffy skin is simply an out 
ward result of tired, sagging underlying 





Muscle Treatments 


muscles, the Ganesh Eastern Muscle Ol! 
a true insurance against skin puffiness 
well as wrinkles and hollow formation 
With a betterment of blood circulation 
about the face, the complexion is also im 
proved. $5, $2.50 and 





If freckles have already occurred, use the 
Ganesh Freckle Cream for immecliate relief 
$1. For keeping the skin white, smooth and 
well-groomed, there is only one Ganesh Lily 
Sulphur Lotion. $2.50, $1.50. 


When you return from motoring, and your 
face is smarti and possibly a little red 
dened, an application of Ganesh Diable Skin 
Tonle will eliminate any possibility of ensu 
ing puffiness or discoloration. $5, $2, 75e¢ 
a bottle 








Discolorations such as moth patches or 

brown spots can be banished by painting the 

skin with the Ganesh Brown Spot Lotion, 

$1. If the hands be discolored, obtain the 

Ganesh Hand Cream, which whitens and 
1. 


softens, 


Following her usual custom, Mrs. Adair has refurnished 
and redecorated the Salon for the coming season and the 
environment is one that appeals to the gentlewoman. 


Efficient Mail Order Service. 


Please forward remittance with order 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 


92 New Bond St. 
London, West 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


5 Rue Cambon 


Paris 





PACKAGE” J eis. 


to 


E. 


Made in U. S. A. 
At all good shops 


Give practical gifts this year and shop 


EASY to pack for traveling, 
convenient to buy and to wear 


are Van Raalte package veils. 
Prices are 25c-35c-50c, according 


Fifth Ave. at 16th St., 


always in good condition, 


mesh and quality. 
& Z. VAN RAALTE 
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The Cricket 


(Continued from page 106) 


gave her whole mind to her,’’ Wally urged. 
a‘I'm willing to try it for a month, if 
may have full charge of her. Would her 
mother agree to that?’ 

“Oh, Max is never home, besides she 
never sees me,”’ spoke up the child. 

“She does see you—" protested Wally. 

Isabelle made no reply, but somehow 
Miss Barnes caught the situation—the sense 
of neglect, of the child’s loneliness. 

“Ill come for a month at the salary you 
mentioned.” 

“Good. Can you pack a bag and go out 
on the four-ten with us? We'll send you 
home in a taxi and send for you.” 

She considered a moment. “All right.” 

She rose, explained to the head of the 


| bureau, and later they went out together. 
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“Wally, when’s lunch?” demanded Isa- 
“Now. We'll send Miss Barnes off in our 
cab and pick up another. A cab will come 
for you at three-thirty, Miss Barnes, and 
we'll meet you at the information booth.” 

“I'll be there. Good-by, Isabelle.” 

“Good-by, Ann.” 

Wally and Isabelle made their way to his 
club, where she insisted upon all the for- 
bidden things for lunch. 

“Are you allowed to eat that?” 
manded. 

“Oh, yes, at parties.” 

“Doesn't it make you sick?” 

“Yes, you're always sick after parties,’ 
she replied. 

A man stopped at the table to address 
a few jocose remarks to Wally, and he 
turned his glance upon the small girl. 

“Who is your beautiful companion, 
Wally?” he inquired. 

“My daughter, Isabelle. This is Dun- 
can, the club cut-up,”’ he added to his guest. 

She inspected the man closely. 

“Who cuts you up?” she inquired. 

“The other club members,” he retorted, 
followed by laughter and applause from the 
surrounding tables. Isabelle beamed in the 
spot-light. 

“TI like this better than Max’s club,” she 
said, to the amusement of the next table. 

“Take us on, Wally, will you?” called 
one of them, and at his invitation they all 
moved over. 

“She doesn’t look like her pretty mother, 
Wally,” said one of them after they were 
presented. 

“No, poor kid, she looks like me,” 
laughed Wally. 

“T look like Wally, but I’m smart!” said 
Tsabelle, and beamed again at their uproar 
of mirth, 

She left later amidst reiterated invita- 
tions to come again. One man tried to kiss 
her, but she promptly blocked that. 

“T don’t like kissing!” she said. 

Wally inspected her on the way to the 
station. Her eyes were bright, her color 
high. She certainly had been a success at 
the club. There was something about the 
little beggar— 

“T liked those men!” she remarked. 

“You were too fresh,” he said, anxious to 
prick the bubble of her egotism. She made 
no answer, but he had the uncomfortable 
feeling that she knew he had been proud 
of her. 

“If you like this new girl and want her 
to stay, you’ve got to turn over a new 
leaf,” he warned her. 

“T haven’t any new leaf,” she said. 

“To turn over a new leaf means to make 
a new beginning, to be good, to act like a 
lady,” he explained. 


he de- 


’ 


HEY found Miss Barnes waiting for 

them. As soon as they were in their 
seats aboard the train, Isabelle went to 
sleep, leaning against her new friend. Miss 
Barnes smiled, made the child comfortable 
and opened a magazine, thus relieving Wally 
of any necessity of conversation. 

As they drove up to the house, they saw 
Mrs. Bryce come out on the terrace, where 
the butler was arranging the tea-table and 
chairs. She wore a soft pink gown and 
a broad rose-laden hat. She looked very 
young and lovely. She sauntered to meet 
them with her slightly disdainful smile. 

“Well?” she said. 

Wally turned to present Miss Barnes, but 
Isabelle was before him. 

“Max, this is Ann Barnes,’’ she explained. 

Mrs. Bryce nodded at the newcomer. 

“What did you do in town?” she inquired 
of the child. 

“The Zoo, and Wally’s club.” 

“T hope you don’t confuse them,” laughed 
her mother. “I don’t envy you your job,” 
she added over her shoulder to Miss Barnes. 

“What room is Miss Barnes to have, 
Max?” Wally called. 

“You'll have to attend to that,” she re- 
plied, with a sort of arrogant disregard of 
Wally’s protégé. 

“T’ll show you, Ann,” said Isabelle, add- 
ing, “nasty old Max!” 

“Isabelle, your own mother!” protested 
Miss Barnes. 


The child took her by the hand and led 
her into the house with a dignity which 
would have been admirable, had it not been 
so pathetic. Miss Barnes felt that she was 
stepping off terra firma and lighting on 
Mars, so strange and muddled was this new 
world she had entered upon. 


T was a strange throw of chance that 

tossed Ann Barnes into the heart of the 
Bryce family—or rather into its midst, for 
it seemed to Ann that there wasn’t any 
heart to the family. The first weeks she 
spent at the Beeches were positively be- 
wildering. 

She was the oldest daughter of a small 
town lawyer in Vermont. There were five 
younger children, and after Ann’s gradua- 
tion at the State University, she set forth 
to make fame and fortune, with the ulti- 
mate object of rescuing her father and 
mother from the financial anxieties which 
had always beset them. 

She was just an average healthy, fine 
American girl brought up in a normal, small 
town American family. As the oldest she 
had been her mother’s assistant. She had 
served her apprenticeship in cooking, nurs- 
ing babies, patching small clothes, turning 
old things around and upside down, in order 
to make them over. She could market wise- 
ly; she could “manage” on little. 

So much for her practical training. She 
knew all the inconvenience and anxieties of 
an insufficient and variable income. But 
she also knew the unselfishness, the affec- 
tionate give and take of a big family. She 
knew what miracles the loving patience of 
her mother daily performed. She knew the 
selflessness of her father, ‘which kept him 
at the treadmill of his profession that his 
children might have an education, might 
have their chance. Hospitality, kindness, 
love—these were of the very fiber of Ann’s 
being. 

It was part of the trick fate played on 
her that Wally’s offer had come to her the 
first week she was in New York, when the 
terror of the big town had just laid hold of 
her. New York contemplated from Ver- 
mont was the city of all opportunity, but 
New York face to face with a financial re- 
serve of fifty dollars was a very different 
matter. 

Isabelle had amazed and interested her, 
and Wally had offered her what seemed a 
fabulous salary. No wonder she had seized 
the opportunity, with happy plans of send- 
ing the first check home intact. But daily 
for the first week, amidst the undreamed of 
luxuries of the Beeches, she felt that she 
must run away, back to the things she 
knew and understood. And yet every day 
brought her evidences of Isabelle’s need of 
her, and Ann’s intrinsic sense of fairness 
made her feel that somebody ought to stand 
by the child. 

Her first interview with Mrs. Bryce did 
not occur until the second day after her 
arrival. She waited to be summoned all of 
the first day, but heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing of her new employer. The second day 
she sent word asking for a conference. She 
was given an audience, while Mrs. Bryce’s 
maid was dressing her to go out to lunch. 
She nodded casually to Ann. 

“You wanted to see me?” 

“Yes—I—I thought we would better ta!k 
over your plans for Isabelle—” 

“T haven’t any plans for her. My only 
desire is to keep her out of the way.” 

“But I don’t know what she is permitted 
to do—” Ann began. 

“She is permitted to do anything she 
wants to,” laughed Mrs. Bryce. 

“But that isn’t good for her,” earnestly. 

Mrs. Bryce’s glance at the girl was full 
of scornful amusement. 

“No, but it’s good for the rest of us. 
We can’t live in the house with her other- 
wise.” 

Ann stared. She did not know how to 
cope with this kind of woman. Mrs. Bryce 
made her feel a clumsy fool, a sort of coun- 
try bumpkin. 

“This isn’t my job anyway, it’s Wally’s. 
He is guiding Isabelle’s destiny this sum- 
mer. Didn't he tell you?” 

“Yes, but I thought the child’s mothe: 
would naturally want to say—’’ blundered 


Ann. 

“Well, her mother doesn’t. Do anything 
you can to make her less of a nuisance, 
that’s my only advice.” 


NN rose, for it was clear that the inter- 

view was ended. Mrs. Bryce turned 
her pretty face with its sudden smile upon 
the girl with glowing appeal. 

“Nice, kind Miss Barnes, don’t bother 
me about Isabelle, will you? She bores me 
to death.” 

Ann got out of the room somehow. She 
felt cold shivers down her spine, as if 
she had touched something revolting. She 
thought of her mother and Jinny, the little 
sister nearest Isabelle’s age. She was so 

(Continued on page 110) 
































A French tonic which encour- 
ages a luxuriant growth of 
beautiful hair. 


Its ingredients are endorsed by 
medical authorities as ideal 
food for hair cells, Thin, life- 
less hair is revivified and re- 
juvenated by its use, 

THIS HAIR BEAUTIFIER 
keeps the scalp clean and healthy, 
and imparts a delightful freshness, 
lustre and’ waviness to the coiffure. 

Sold by smart shops 

Generous sample 25c. Address 
PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 
529 West 42nd Street New York 














Hair on the Underarm 


Removed with El-Rado 


There is cleanliness and comfort in 
hairfree underarms, An occasional use of 
El-Rado enables you to wear with refinement 
and taste sleeveless frocks or sheer fabric 
blouses. 

El-Rado is a liquid—sanitary, colorless, 
easily applied with a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton. To use El-Rado is no more trouble than 
washing the skin, and quite as harmless— 
it does not stimulate or coarsen later hair 
growth. El-Rado is a safe, agreeable, most 
“womanly” way to remove hair from the face, 
neck, underarms or limbs, 

Users of powdered hair removers will find 
an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good 
for the skin. 

Ask for “El-Radc” hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

If you prefer, we will fill your order by 

mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. R, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Address, 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 





Cultivate Your 
Natural 
Beauty 


OU can have a youth- ¢ 

ful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic ¥ 
eyes, pretty eyebrows and 
taahee graceful neck and chin, ¢ 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. You can re- 
move wrinkles, lines, pimples, 
blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles—have comfort- 
able feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. 
Thousands have done so. No drugs, no 
waste of time, no big expense and quick results. 
Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints me = about the wonderful work 
accomplished by t! 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.4 624 Ave Minois 

[A pan ig . Susanna Cocroft?s Work] 
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FURNITURE | 


ARTISTIC GIFTS 
APPROPRIATE FOR THANKSGIVING 
AND CHRISTMAS 


The Christmas season will shortly be here, 
and the same old question, “What shall I buy for 
him or her?” will be asked. What could be 
better than a beautiful piece of FLINT’S FINE 
FURNITURE. 


We have concentrated much of our thoughts 
and efforts to produce for this season of presen- 
tation many inexpensive pieces suitable for gifts. 


A visit to our studios and a casual glance at 
our vast collection, as displayed on. our twelve 
spacious floors, will convince you of our efforts 
to meet the requirements of the most exacting. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO.. INc. 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


























“ Health - Glow” 
Waterproof Rouge 


“Health Glow” makes a_ beautiful 
complexion more beautiful and trans- 
forms a plain one. It is the most won- 
derful aid to beauty obtainable. Com- 
pounded in oils, “Health Glow” pro- 
tects the skin, while making it glorious. 


Press a drop of the rouge against the 
cheek—distribute it with the applica- 
tion pad or tips of fingers. If applied 
in the morning “Health Glow” lasts 
throughout the day. Used in surf 
bathing with perfect satisfaction. Allows the 
bather to come from the dip as radiant as when 
entering the water. Sent by mail all over the 
world. Tube form in fancy silk case $.75. 


Liquid in bottles $.75. Sample tubes $.15. 


“Beauty Pin Net Veils’”—Dainty invisible veils, 
holding the hair in place, fastened with invisible 
| sony attached to nets. $1.35 per doz.—§$.75 half 
oz. 


Bertha-Burkett Co., worn Serer" 
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All orders must cover 
carriage charges. Ex- 
tra postage will be 
returned. 
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Why Should YOU Have 
Gray Hair? 


“Remember how dull and lifeless my hair was 
—and mixed with gray? See how live, vigorous 
and silky it is now—and not a gray hair in it. 
All I used was Kolor-Bak. No, it’s not a dye 
or a stain. It is colorless, stainless, harmless 
and restores color to gray hair simply by 
putting the hair and scalp in healthy con- 
dition. It also prevents my hair from fall- 
ing out and keeps my scalp free from 
dandruff and itching. You will be 
happy if you try it too and see what 
wonderful ‘life’ and beauty it will put 
into your hair.” 

Kolor-Bak is positively guaranteed to 
bring the Gone — or you: pay 


ree tells the causes 

Fd gray and diseased AY and explains 
how Kolor-Bak —— its vigor and 
beauty. Send post card to 


Kolor-Bak Products Company 


68 W. Washington St. 
Dept. 1171 Chicago 
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RESTWEL PILLOWS 


—lastingly buoyant 
and comfortable ! 


Even after years of use a 
Restwel Pillow is still soft 
and buoyant. 


This delightful quality of 
these cleanly feather pillows 
is due to a scientific treat- 
ment which destroys the 
animal matter in the quills 
of the tiny feathers and pre- 
serves their natural buoy- 
ancy and softness. 
Let us send you “The 
Pedigree of Two Pil- 
lows”, a booklet telling 
how even a feather pil- 
low can be improved by 
modern methods. 


The Robinson-Roders Co. Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


31N.J.R.R. Ave. 








Preferred by women with 

whom personal daintiness 

is first thought and 
second nature 


1S cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of AZ UREA Face Powder 
Sechet Powder and Perfume 


Summplee  Canacte Prohibited 
by G 1m Gonlor moment 


PARIS L.T, PIV &R Sune 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept H-B 24 Eost 224 Street New York City 
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Look for this 
Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY CHICAGO Mates 


Shop early and relieve railway congestion! 
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LIBERTY 
BOX 


‘or Soldiers and Sailors in 
Training tn the United States 





DEAN’S LIBERTY BOX will be forwarded 
directly to any United States Training Camp. 
Husband, son or brother will heartily appreciate 
the delicious treat. Each box contains a gener- 
ous assortment of Dean’s Victory Cakes, includ- 
ing their famous fruit cake, assorted cookies, 
chocolate tablets for making hot chocolate and 
other “goodies” packed in attractive boxes— 
four sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. 


Place Your Holiday Orders At Once 


628 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Established in 1839 


United States Food Administration 
License Number B 178S5 
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| and to choose Cifts that are useful. 
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Our Shopping Service will help you shop early! 








The Cricket 
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homesick for them, she just thought she 
would die. She went to the nursery where 
she had left Isabelle, and as she entered the 
child was shaking hands with an imaginary 
guest, saying in perfect imitation of her 
mother’s manner: “Oh, how d’ye do, Mrs. 
Page?” 

“Dorothy and Reginald and I are having 
a bridge party,” she explained. 


UT Ann didn’t listen. She just picked 
Isabelle up in her arms, and hugged her 
tight, kissing her over and over again. 

“You poor baby—you poor little mite!” 
she said over and over. 

But after the first shock of surprise, Isa- 
belle rebelled. 

“Don't! Put me down! 
be kissed!” she cried. 

Ann set her down and knelt before her. 

“Why don't you like to be kissed?” she 
demanded. 

“Because—” defiantly. 

“Isabelle, have you ever been rocked and 
sung to, and tucked into bed at night?” 

Isabelle shook her head, her big eyes 
fixed on Ann’s face, so full of emotion. 

“Did you ever have anybody tickle you 
awake in the morning, and kiss you until 
you laughed?” 

The child shook her head again. 

“It’s a shame!” cried Ann. “Why, Jinny 
gets kissed a hundred times a day by every- 
body.” 

“Who's Jinny?” 

“My little sister, who is your age.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In my home up in Vermont.” 

“What does she do?” 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you about her.” 

Isabelle sat down on the floor beside Ann 
promptly. 

“In the morning ‘after breakfast, she picks 
up the papers and school-books and toys 
and things the children leave around—” 

“What children?” 

“My other brothers and sisters. There’s 
Walter and Helen and Tommy and Bar- 
bara, but Jinny is our baby. When she 
gets things picked up, she dusts the bottoms 
of the chairs and the legs of the tables. 
Then she helps mother make the beds. She 
can beat up the pillows and tuck the sheets 
neatly—”’ 

“Isn’t there any chambermaid?” 

“No. Then she studies her letters. She 
almost knows them. She goes to market 
with mother, and then she plays in the 
yard until dinner.” 

““Max doesn’t go to market.” 

Ann ignored that. 

“Then the children troop in to dinner 
from school. Such a scramble, such wrest- 
ling, and shouting, and face washing! You 
ought to hear it.” 

“But it’s lunch at noon,’ 
belle. 

“No, we have dinner.” 

“What do you have for dinner?” 

“Boiled beef and potatoes, bread and 
butter and jam, and a pudding. Then the 
older ones tramp off to schol again, and 
Jinny takes her nap.” 

“T hate naps.” 

“Jinny doesn’t. She likes them. She 
knows they make her strong and sweet 
tempered and pretty—” 

“Would naps make me pretty?” 

“T think so. Everybody is pretty who 
has pink cheeks and a kind expression, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Max hasn’t a kind expression. She’s 
cross,” quickly. 

“But she has lovely skin, all pink and 
white.” 

“T think you're prettier than Max. Then 
what does Jinny do next?” 

So the story went on with elaborate de- 
tail, until every waking moment of Jinny’s 
day was accounted for. It was absorbing 
to Isabelle, and it was a satisfaction for 
Ann to have this outlet for her homesick- 
ness. So it began, but it grew to be a sig- 
nificant make-believe, for as the days went 
by she discovered that Isabelle could be 
absolutely ruled by her imagination. ‘Fhe 
new game was called “Playing Jinny”’. She 
began to dust the nursery chairs and to pick 
up toys and playthings. She demanded 
lessons in letters. Any misdemeanor which 
was met with the remark: “Of course, 
Jinny would never do that,” was never re- 
peated. 


I don't like to 


’ 


corrected Isa- 


AY after day she demanded the story 

again, and daily Ann added to the pic- 
ture of her mother, always at the call of 
her children, of her father, reading aloud 
on Friday nights as a special treat while 
they all sat round the fire in the shabby 
old living-room. 

She described how they all worked and 
saved to buy Christmas presents for one 
another, how happy they were over simple 
gifts, even a red lead-pencil. How they 
hid the presents all over the house and had 
a “hunt” on Christmas morning, instead of 
having a tree. The story went on and on, 
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until Isabelle actually lived in the circle of 
the Barnes family. 

But one unfortunate day, she strayed 
into her mother’s room, determined upon 
experiment. 

“Max, will you take me to market with 
you?” she inquired. 

“I don’t go to market, silly. The house- 
keeper markets.” 

“Why don’t you tuck me in and kiss me 
good night?” the child continued, her eyes 
fixed on her mother’s startled face. 

“I’m never here when you go to bed,” 
defended Mrs. Bryce. ‘What is all this? 
I thought you didn’t like to be kissed.” 

“T wish you’d have six children,” Isa- 
belle sighed. 

“Good heavens, Isabelle, don’t be silly!” 

So Isabelle gave it up. She realized that 
something was lacking. She sought out 
Miss Barnes with the problem. 

“Why don’t Max and Wally do like 
father and mother Barnes?” 

“Well,” Ann evaded, “it is different, you 
see. Your father and mother are rich, and 
mine are poor. Your parents have lots to 
do, golf and bridge and parties, and father 
and mother Barnes have only their children 
to interest them. They’re just regular pa- 
rents,” she added lamely. 

“But I want some regular parents,” re- 
plied Isabelle. 

Ann was nonplussed. 

“We can’t all have them, honey,” she 
said. ‘“Jinny would like lots of things you 
have, a pony, and toys, and pretty 
clothes—”’ 

“She can have mine.” 

“She has to do many things you would 
not like to do—” 

“I don’t care. I'd do them.” 

“But you can’t change your parents. God 
gives them to you, and you have to keep 
them,” she laughed. 

“Then why didn’t God give me regular 
parents?” 

Ann hastily diverted the youngster’s 
thoughts into other channels, but she came 
back to it again and yet again, her desire 
for “regular parents’. 


ONE of the habits acquired from Jinny 
was a daily nap. She religiously put 
herself to bed after luncheon, and each day 
upon rising she inspected herself in the glass 
to see if she grew prettier. 

“I don’t see that it helps much,” she said 
frequently. 

But Ann encouraged her to persevere, 
partly because she felt that the highly 
strung child needed the rest, and partly be- 
cause it was Ann’s only breathing space in 
the twenty-four hours. Usually she went 
for a walk, carrying the book under her 
arm. 

One day as she started off on such a 
ramble Mrs. Bryce sent for her. 

“Miss Barnes, would you do me a favor? 
The dry-cleaner in Rockville has a lace 
gown of mine, which I want to wear this 
afternoon when some people are coming to 
tea. Would you motor over and get it? 
You could take the imp with you.” 

“Isabelle is asleep just now.” 

“Go before she wakes up then.” 

“Could one of the maids look after her, 
if she wakes?” 

“Yes, of course. I shall be so obliged.” 

So Ann set forth in the motor, glad of a 
free hour or two in the open. She enjoyed 
it to the full, and although it took longer 
than she had anticipated, she carried the 
gown to Mrs. Bryce’s door at five. 

“So much obliged,” said that lady sweet- 


The nursery was empty, so were the bed- 
rooms. Ann asked the maids where Isa- 
belle was. No one had seen her. She went 
out into the grounds and to all her fa- 
vorite haunts, but no Isabelle. Then thor- 
oughly alarmed she went to Mrs. Bryce’s 
door again. 

“Mrs. Bryce, did you send a maid to 
look after Isabelle?” 

“Oh, no, I forgot it,” in an annoyed tone. 

“T can’t find her.” 

“Can't find her? Oh, she must be some- 
where,” absently. 

“But I have looked everywhere. No one 
saw her go out. I have been gone over two 
hours, you know.” 

Something of Ann’s excitement affected 
Mrs. Bryce. 

“Oh, she couldn’t get away far! Kate,” 
she called to a maid in the dressing-room, 
“did you see Isabelle?” 

“I saw her just after Miss Barnes left,” 
said the girl. “She had on her best hat 
and coat, and I sez to her, ‘Where ye goin’?’ 
an’ she sez to me ‘I’m goin’ to look for some 
reg’lar parunts,’ and she went out the side 
— I thought somebody was lookin after 

er— 

“Oh, Mrs. Bryce, she’s run away!” cried 
Ann. 

“Wouldn’t you know she’d do it on a 
day when I was having a special tea?” 
she blazed. (Continued on page 112) 
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Ue : Gifts 


STUN | ‘iil rr bring charm to the recipient, 
im! me AT NI pleasure to the giver and to both 
oT : a realization of utility and fine 
wearing qualifies. 

4° conservative as Fashion is 
“I at present she has decreed 
in favor of pearls this winter. With 
15 inches of lovely Princess Pearls 
and Rhinestone clasp goes our 
guarantee of lasting lustre and 
wearing quality. B50. 5.00. 
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and every occasion 






The smaller the Service Pin the smarter, 
and the ~hal{ inch length is correct— 
finest quality enamel with safety clasp 
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P & M Satin Francaise 
is a superbly rich fabric, 2 
equally well adapted for 
the most luxurious P 
evening gown as for the 2 
simplest afternoon frock =| 


ONSERVEZ LES MINUTES, 
this charming Jeanne d’Arc 
bag of black satin assists you— 
over your wrist slips sterling silver 
bracelet, yarn on swivel unwinds 
freely while you are motoring 
down town—at other times yarn, 
“a needles, sock and purse are tucked 
within out of sight but yet at 
hand. N2400. 2.00. 











“Where is my measure’, need no longer 
bother you, for on one of this regula 
tion sock set of fine white celluloid 
needles is engraved a six-inch measure— 
the white celluloid tips will be engraved 
with your monogram and the whole set 
gift boxed (N2077) is only 1,25—re- 
| member to send initials. 
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It is rich in lustre, made in 
exquisite colors and tones :: 








It has the “body” that insures 
service and it is good economy 
as well as correct style :: :: 


























AN Goeicak pyery 


to keep his correspondence under lock 
and key—this handsome compact khaki 
writing case offers other advantages in 
its blotting pad, perpetual calendar, note 
and stamp books, extra pockets, etc., 
when closed and carried by handl. strap 
is only 8 x 104% inches. Loge2 9.50. 
A WATERPROOFED oiled silk lining 
is the new feature of this fine suede 
leather money belt with strong fastening 
4 small pockets for money or bills and 
a large one for papers of value. L2g9 3.50. 
T last a device so that every hat may 
know its own soldier—a sterling sil- 
ver hat marker 1% inch long wit 
prongs ta jasten into inner hat band— 
state monozram of 2 or 3 letters. M&5 


2.25 
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P & M Satin Francaise is sold by 
the yard at better shops every- 
where and is to be had in ready- 
to-wear garments produced by 
leading manufacturers 
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} 1K quaint French charms for sol- 
| 4 diers that preserve one from bullets— 
| of sitk finished cord they may be mailed 
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ing envelope. N75 «50. 
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have a different but charming gift card. 
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fully explained to you without cost in our illustrated Catalog of smart and suitable gifts 
wt as free—we prepay the charges on every item of our merchandise and vuarantee you 
absolute and pleasurable satisfaction. This catalog is yours for the asking. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 


Established 1867 


127 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE = i SALEM, MASS. 






Miss Edith Day of **Going Up” 
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ill Shop early from pages 64-76! 
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Comfort is the key to 
outdoor enjoyment. 


Sportif 


A “BRAD” Sport Glove 





is oh, so watmand comfy. 
A heavy, long-wristed, 
knit wool lining, encased 
i in soft, pliable, perfect 
, fitting leather that gives 
| the ultimate in comfort 
and appearance, and yet 
permits the freest use of 
i the fingers. The lining 
; can be removed for 
cleaning or drying. 


MEN’S in Black, Tan or 
Khaki. 
WOMEN’S in Tan. 





All ‘‘BRAD”’ 
| , Sport Gloves 
are cut from ex- 
clusive patterns, 
and fit asthough 
tailored — snug 
for style appear- 
ance, yet loose 
enough for per- 
fect comfort. 

Ask your dealer: 


| R. E. Bradford 


5 Burr Street 
| Gloversville, N. Y. 


“BRAD” Sport Gloves 
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P\S. 


KAPTAIN KID and THE PIRATE are 


the two finest C ape motor gloves you can 
buy. Fold to fit your pocket. 
“BRAD” Sport Gloves make exception- 


ally fine Christmas gifts 












The Coitngil of National Defense 


says 


“Shop now!" 
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(Continued from page 110) 


“Oh!” said Ann, looking the other woman 
straight in the eyes, and Mrs. Bryce knew 
that this girl despised her. Not that it 


mattered, but it was annoying at the mo- 
ment. 
“Don’t stand there talking. Get the 


chauffeur and tell him to go look for her,” 
she ordered, turning to receive the lace 
gown, the maid held over her head. 

Ann ran out of the room, and down the 
stairs. She started for the beach where 
they went swimming. Henry, the chauffeur, 
passed her, calling out that he was going to 
the neighbors to inquire. Ann turned back 
to go to the gardener’s lodge and find out 
the whereabouts of Patsy. As she ran she 
sobbed to herself at the thought of the for- 
lorn little figure, in its best hat and coat, 
setting out on a crusade to find “regular 
parents”! 


RS. WALLY wore the white lace gown 
4 and had her tea. Wally com- 
mandeered all the servants except the cook 
and the butler to help in the search for 
Isabelle. He and the chauffeur and Ann 
conducted scouting parties in all directions. 

“Where’s Wally, Max?” inquired Mrs. 
Page. 

*He’s dashing around somewhere looking 
ior Isabelle. She’s lost.” 

“Lost? But where is the jewel who looks 
ifter her? Wally told me yards about her.” 

“I sent her on an errand, and Isabelle 
got away. She can’t have gone far.” 

“Do you share Wally’s enthusiasm over 
the new governess?” 

“I do not,” replied Mrs. Bryce, adding, 
Wally has become a passionate parent.” 

Whatever started him?” 

“I did, worse luck! You know how all 
the useless men in the world dote on telling 
t woman about her duties? Now Wally’s 
only job is to invest money in the wrong 
hings, but he is full of ideas about being 
1 mother.” 

There was general mirth at this point on 
the part of the guests. 

“I was so moved by his remarks that I 
dumped my cares upon him for the sum- 
mer. He is outrageously superior about 
himself as a parent. He has found the per- 
fect governess, ke discovers our offspring 
has a brain,—you should hear him go on.” 

have,” protested Mrs. Page. “He 
used to make love to me, but now he tells 
me his domestic problems.” 

“He has the entire house upset now, be- 
cause -ne has run off, but when he finds her 
he won’t have backbone enough to spank 
her.” aughed Mrs. Wally. 

“Tt always amuses me how parents agon- 
ize over the lost child, and spank it when 
it's found,” said Martin Christiansen, the 
guest of honor at the tea. 

“Not being a parent you don’t realize 
that there is a large well-defined body of 
parentisms. We all say the same things, 
do the same thing to children, instinctively 
and without thought,” Mrs. Page assured 
him 

“Puts you at such a disadvantage with 
your child, for the youngster thinks fresh- 
ly, doesn’t it, Mrs. Bryce?’ 

“I know mine thinks freshly—she’s a 
brat! I keep out of her way myself,” re- 
marked his hostess. 

Presently dusk fell and still no signs of 
the child. Wally came back to telephone 
the police stations of the towns near them. 
He barely glanced at the laughing group 
on his terrace, but Mrs. Page spied him and 
came to call out: 

“Found her yet, Wally? 

“No.’ 

“Better come have your tea, Wally,” Mrs. 
Bryce suggested. 

Wally swore under his breath, as he hur- 
ried into the house without any reply. 

“Would we not better go? Aren’t you 
anxious, Mrs. Bryce?” inquired Christian- 
sen. 

“Oh, no, she’ll turn up.” 

“Nothing will happen to her, 
smart,”” commented Mrs. Page. 

They took their departure shortly. Mrs. 
Bryce ordered the cook to hold back dinner. 
Then she let her vexation grow. It was 
outrageous that this little pest should up- 
set things so completely. She had been 
especially anxious to impress this Mr. 
Christiansen, whom she had recently met. 
He was a distinguished litterateur and critic, 
as well as a stunning giant of a man. The 
white lace gown had been entirely for his 
benefit. And yet because of Isabelle he 
had been critical of her. Manlike he had 
convictions about a woman’s job. He 
probably thought she should have been run- 
ning around the country in hysterics, look- 
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ing for her “‘chee-ild.”” At nine o’clock she 
heard the motor come to the door. She 
went into the hall. Ann got out first and 
helped Wally. He was carrying the hero- 
ine, asleep in the utter relaxation of tired 
babyhood. She was dirty, and her best 
hat dangled from its elastic, crushed and 
dusty. 

“Well,” 
was she?” 

“Ill take her up to the bedroom, Miss 
Barnes,” Wally said, and started off. 

“Really, Wally, Miss Barnes can cer- 
tainly manage to get her to bed,” protested 
Mrs. Bryce. 

“She’s rather heavy. I'll just—” 

“Put her down and let her walk then. 
I’ve waited for my dinner as long as I 
intend to.” 

Wally went on up-stairs with his burden, 
and as Ann passed Mrs. Bryce her scorn 
and hatred of that lace-clad lady was as 
obvious as a spoken word. Mrs. Bryce 
went to the table and ordered her dinner. 
When Wally joined her he looked all in. 

“I suppose you don’t care whether she 
gets killed or not.” 

“Well, but she didn’t get killed, so I don’t 
have to excite myself, do I?” 

“You might show a little decent feeling 
before Miss Barnes.” 

“I don’t have to please Miss Barnes, or 
any of my servants, if it comes to that.” 

“You're a brute, Max!” 

“If you’re going to be tiresome, I’ll finish 
my dinner up-stairs,” she replied. “Heaven 
knows, if I'd had any idea you would be 
such a bore about her, I’d never have turned 
her over to you.” 

“Do you know why she ran away? She 
went to find some ‘regular parents’ so she 
said.” 

“We don’t suit then?” Mrs. Bryce laughed. 

“The poor little devil walked and walked, 
and when she was too tired to go any fur- 
ther she got a milk wagon driver to give 
her a lift, so she got way over to Rock- 
ville—” 

“W here did she get this idea about par- 
ents? 

“Miss Barnes explained to me on the way 
home that she and Isabelle have a game 
called ‘Playing Jinny’. Jinny is Miss 
Barnes’ little sister and Isabelle pretends 
that she lives in the Barnes family—’ 


remarked Mrs. Bryce, “where 


“So, it is your paragon who has set her. 


against her own parents.” 

“No, she didn’t mean to do that. She 
says she had no idea that the child would 
take it seriously and start off to find the 
Barnes home—” 

“Do you think it desirable to have your 
child in the sole charge of a woman who 
poisons her mind against you and me?” 

“But she doesn’t do that, Max. Isabelle 
adores her. It was just a game, I tell you—” 

“So she says!” 


N the way to the library after dinner, 

they came upon Ann in the hall: 

“May I speak to you, Miss Barnes?” 
Max inquired coolly. 

“Certainly,” the girl replied, and fol- 
lowed them into the room beyond. 

“Just what is it that you have been tel!- 
ing Isabelle, which sets her off on this 
ridiculous jaunt?” demanded Mrs. Bryee. 
insolently. 

“T told her about my home and my little 
sister, who is her age. She started off to 
find her,”’ answered Ann simply. 

“Do you think it is a patt of your duty 
to set her against her parents?” 

: “T have-never discussed her parents with 
er.’ 

“I’m sure Miss Barnes isn’t to blame, 
Max—”’ put in Wally. 

“T think she is,” Mrs. Bryce cut him off. 
“You may take the noon train to town to- 
morrow, Miss Barnes.” 

“Oh, I say, Max—’ protested Wally. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Bryce,’’ Ann said, “I 
hate to leave Isabelle, but what can I do to 
help her? She’s just doomed!” 

“Doomed to live with us, Wally,” 
Mrs. Bryce. 

“Yes, doomed to live with you,” the girl 
replied. “To get along without help or 
love. To see her mother occasionally—a 
strange woman in the house. What right 
have you and your crowd to have children?”’ 
she demanded hotly. 

“Such impudence!” burst out Mrs. Bryce. 


laughed 


“T’ve never known any one like you bee 


fore, and you fill me with horror!” Arm re- 
torted. 

“This may amuse you, Wally, but_ if 
doesn’t me, 
out of the room. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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